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Art. I. A Letter on the Genius and Dispositions of the French 
Government, including a view of the Taxation of the French Em- 
pire. By an American recently returned from Europe. Print- 
ed at Philadelphia. Reprinted in London. Longman & Co. 


WE must all learn to love the Americans, if they send us ma 

ny such pamphlets as the present. Here is a stout repub- 
lican, who praises England, and declaims against France, with 
more zeal and intelligence than any of our own politicians,—who 
writes better, and shows more good learning, than most of our 
men of letters ;—displays the characteristic keenness of his coun- 
trymen, without any of their coarseness,—and has all their pa- 
triotic prejudices, without their illiberality. 

A work of this political character was pretty sure of succeed- 
ing among us, whatever might have been its defects as a compo- 
sition. It is so long since any body has praised us but ourselves, 
or since any one has even ventured to second our unwearied abuse 
of the enemy, that a warm eulogium on England, and a powerful 
invective against France, must have come with all the delight of 
surprise, from a native of that country which we have done all in 
our power to alienate and offend. The present publication, how- 
ever, has other claims to attention. Independent of its good writ- 
ing, it contains a great mass of facts, very important to be known, 
and very diflicult to be procured; and though the author’s antipa- 
thy to France is so strong, as to breed an instinctive distrust of 
his accuracy, in matters where there was room for the operation 
of an unsuspected bias, yet this is in a great measure corrected by 
a constant uprightness of principle, and a general habit of care- 
ful reasoning. 

The scope of the work is to persuade the people of America, 
that their true interest lies in cultivating a cordial alliance with 
England, and in avoiding all close relations with her enemy. With 
this view, the author enters into several copious and interesting de- 
tails, to show that France feels nothing but contempt and hatred fort 
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America ; that she dislikes th freedom which isestablished in that 
country ; and n¢ ot only cares not Ling about the ae rcial prospe- 


rity : the world , bi it actually regards it with j jea lous y an d aversion. 


He hen gees on re point out re proofs of that lawless and insatia- 

ble ambit on, which looks forward to the subjugation of America 
as well as of Europe; and to lay open the sources of that tre- 
mendous power, which seems to justify the formation cven of 
such gigantic projects. In order to “de velop this part of his sub- 


ject, and, at the same time, to show the ‘wretched ness and _op- 


f 
f 


pression that is exercised even over the French subjects of the im- 
perial despot, he lays before the reader a very full and curious 
view of the system of taxation now established in that country. 
He then contrasts the condition of the people of England, 

the cons¢ gee ences of cultivating that connexion; and, admitting 
in the fullest degree the hostile d lispositions and narrow policy of 
our, present ministers, (against-whom it is really edifying to see 
men thus thronging to testify from the East and the West ), he con- 
cludes, by recommending to both countries that cordial union 
which their common concern in the trade and the liberty of the 
world, so loudly calls upon them to form. 

We love our country, and are proud of the eminence it still 
maintains, and the blessings of which it is still the centre; nor 
could we read the following splendid and liberal testimony in its 
favour, without a glow of gratitude and affection to the author. 

Whatever may be the representations of those who, with little 
knowledge of facts, and still less soundness or impartiality of judge- 
1ent, affect to deplore the condition of England, it is nevertheles 
true, that there does not exist, and never has existed elsev here, s\ 
beautiful and perfect a model of public and hh ite prosperit 
magnificent, and, at the same time, so solid a fabric of si cia 
piness and national grandeur. I pay this just of admiratio1 
with the more pleasure, as it js to me in the light of an atonement 


ys 
/ 
r 


V 3-—5S( 
; 
1 hap- 





for the errors and prejuc lices under which I laboured, on this subject, 

; ; ‘ 
before I enjoyed the advantage « ; a personal experience. A resi- 
dence of nearly two years in that country, during which period | 


visited and studied almost every watt of it, with no other view o1 
pursuit than that of obtaining correct information, and, I may add, 
with previous studies well fitted to promote my object, convinced 


me that I had been egregicusly deceived. 


¢ a 1 z a ° 
1 and scarcely any 1il- 


‘ I saw no instances of individual oppre 
dividual misery, but that which belongs, under at } circumstances ot 


our being, to the infirmity of all human institutions. I witnessed 
no symptom of declining ] n the con- 


trary, I found there every indication of a state engaged in a rapid 
rit of commercial 
1 liberal beyond ex- 


al nten 


} 
¥ trude or of genera 
career of advancement. I found the arts and spi 
industry at their acmé,—a metropolis opulent and 
an ple;— a cheerful peasantry, w ‘ell fed aad commodiously lodged,— 
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ardent attachment to the constitution in all classes, and a full re- 
liance on the national resources. I found the utmost activity in a- 
gricultur il and manufacturing labours,—in the construction of works 
of embellishment and utility,—in enlarging and beautifying the pro- 
vincial cities. I heard but few well-founded complaints of the a- 
mount, and ne concerning the collection, of the taxes. The de- 
mands of the state create no impediment to consumption, or discou- 
mt to industry. I could discover no instance in which they 
operated to the serious distress or ruin of individuals. ’— 
agriculture of England is confessedly superior to that of 

r part of the world ; and the condition of those who are en- 
in the cultivation of the soil, inconte tably preferable to that 


me class in any other section of Europe. An inexhaustible 
. j 
i 





! 
irce of admiration and delight is found in the unrivalled beauty, 
as well as richness and fruittulness of their husbandry ; the eff cts of 
which are heightened by the magnificent parks and noble mansions 
of the « pul nt propriet —by picturesque gardens upon the largest 
scale, and disposed with the most exquisite taste,—and by Gothic 
remains, no less admirable in their structure than venerable for their 
antiquity. The neat 





} cottage, the substantial farm-house, the splen- 
did villa, are constantly rising to the sight, surrounded by the most 
choice and poetical attributes of the landscape. ’—* The vision is not 
more delightfully recreated by the rural scenery, than the moral 
sense is gratified, and the understanding elevated, by the institutions 
of this great country. The first and continued exclamation of an 
American, who contemplates them with unbiassed judgment, is— 

Salve magna Parens frugum, saturnia tellus, 

Magna virum. 

‘ It appears something not less than impious to desire the ruin of 
this people, when you view the height to which they have carried 
the comforts, the knowledge, and the virtue of our species ; the ex- 
tent and number of their foundations of charity ; their skill in the 
mechanic arts, by the improvement of which alone they have con 
ferred inestimab] 
lofty sensé of i1 dependence, the sober and rational piety which are 
found in all classes 


e benefits on mankind ; the masculine morality, the 


; their impartial, decorous, and able administra- 
tion of a code of laws, than which none more just and perfect has 
ever been in operation ; their seminaries of education, yielding more 
solid and profitable instruction than any other whatever ; their emi 
nence in literature avd science ; the urbanity and learning of their 
privilered orders; their deliberative assemblies, illustrated by so 
many profound statesmen and brilliant orators. It is worse than in- 
gratitude in us not to sympathize with them in their present struggle, 
when we recollect that it is from them we de 


rive the principal merit 
of our own character 


the best of our own institutions—the sources 


of our highest enjoyments—and the light of freedom itself, which, 


a ee ae ae : x ‘ } 
if they should be destroyed, will not lony shed its radiance over this 
c TP - 78) owl ee 
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It is delightful to read all this; and to know that it is sub- 

stantially true. We are still the freest, the most moral, most 
c pulent, and most confartable people of which there is any me- 
morial; and, upon.our freedom and our morality, the freedom 
and happiness of the whole world never were so conspicuously 
dependent. if there were but any proportion between the wis- 
dom wo our rulers and the value of the stake for which they play, 
our position would be indeed triumphant ; but it is truly appalling 
o think, that, in the greatest crisis of human affairs that ever ex- 
sted, we should be committed to the guidance of those, whose 
maneny is in a manner admitted even by their most resolute 

supporters,—to whom no part of the nation looks up with respect 
or confidence,—and who are maintained in office entirely by court 
favour, and by the prejudices they have excited against their pro- 
bable successors. 

The resources of our enemy, alas! are administered upon far 
other principles. There, indeed, there is neither freedom, nor com- 
fort, nor morality ; but there is a dreadful energy, and a portentous 
talent and activity. The ends and the means of that government 
are alike cruel and unhaliowed; but the skill with which they are 
adapted to each other,—the vigour with which they are pursu- 
ed,—and the contrivance with which they are arranged for a 
course of inexh austible exertion, are calculated to inspire at once 
admiration and alarm. This terrible energy, indeed, is now re- 
mind by all thinking men, in all parts of the world. It gives 
rise to apprehensions and precautions in Asia and America, and 
is nowhere overlooked or disregarded, but by those English states- 
men who have been entrusted with the care of counteracting it. 

Che intelligent author before us trembles for his count ty on th e 

ther side of the Atlantic, and earnestly exhorts her to | lay aside 
ll little j jeal pusies and grudges, and unite for safety with om 
Jand ; while our more caalent and magnani imous statesmen are 
strengthening us for the combat, by alienating Ireland and insult- 
ing America. 

In a preceding Number, * we took occasion to lay before our 
re a pretty full view of the principle and practice of the French 

stem of Conscription ; and are happy to avail ourselves of the A i 
porta nity of the present p yablicatio n, t« » complete t the picture © f the 
gigantic resources of the enemy, by directing their attention to 
their arrangements of Zinance. We will not be readily suspect- 
ed of holding out either of these systems as a pattern for our own 
imitation; but it is of incalculable moment, both that the public 
should possess clear notions as to the extent and the nature of 
their danger, and should be fully aware of the measure of th 
wretchedne 
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etchedness to which they are destined, if these dangers cannot 
be averted. After having surveyed the chief sources of the power 
which is opposed to us, we may also venture perhaps 
with some assurance, both as to its probable dura § to 
the means by which its downfal may be most securely accele- 
rated. 
In her levies cf money, as in her levies of men, France will 
be found to have calculated every thing for a — of war and 
onguest. In her financial operations, she is as rapacious of the 
people’s treasure, as in her military operations she is prodizal of 
t! blood. No one must expect to find, ia the administration 
of her Exchequer, that cautious wisdom wt ich reeves th pres 
of taxation, by calculating and balanci g, and calcul ing 
and — tributi ng ane wy—by the certainty of the impc Sty 3 and by ¢ 
on sibility of the government. One broad and dreadful si ™p tie 
 pervac des the whole ; a simplicity regardless of he ple’s 
CC allie and of the principles of justice 5 but admirab! 
ed, by the facilities it affords to the executive power, for the ra- 
pid movements of conquest and ambition. Thus, while all with- 
cut is triumph and glitter, = within is meagreness and toil! 
And the French people tremble and pay tribute, that their neigh- 
“8 urs may tremble and pa y tribute also. 
The interesting and a ble sketch of their fiscal arrange ments, 
which now lies before us, is developed under three heads. Ist, 
‘The principal sources of the actual revenue of France: 2d/y, Ti 
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pet 
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sy aay 


ly, The 
system established for the collection of that revenue: and, Sdiy, 
‘The amount of the receipts and disbursements. 

The sources of the revenue are enumerated under three heads. 


‘The direct taxes—the indirect taxes—and those additional imposts 
which do not fall precise ly under either of these heads. ‘The 
direct taxes are, 1. the land-tax ; 2. the impost upon moveables, 


divided into the personal, nes and sumptuary taxes; 3. the 


tax on doors and windows; and, 4. the tax on the wages of in- 
dus “ entitled, * le droit oa ntes.’” 
The land-tax is called the © contribution fonciere. 
¢ This tax,’ says our author, * which has super: eded the former 
taille and vingtiemes, must be understood, not only in its usual ac- 
ceptation, but as acharge on income. ‘The maximum, at which it is 
fixed by law, ts one fifth of the net income of the subject, upon a ge- 
1eral estimate of the whole product of the French territory. 
‘The personal contribution embraces every article which falls 
W ithin t he list of the assessed taxes in England, and which the epi- 
thet can imply. Hiorses, dogs, servants, calias s, utensils, the rent 
of dwellings, stock of every description, &c. are all inciuded in one 
l y, and sumptuary 


or other of three branches,—the personal, 
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3. © An impost on gateways, chimneys, &c. is added to that on 
doors and windows. ‘The charges on these articles are all of the 
heaviest kind. ’ p- 87, 88. 

| Vhe droit des patentes of the new empire is founded on the 
matirise, jurandes, et droit de mare d’or, which, under the old 
govirimeni, were taxes paid for the privilege of exercising trades 
and professions, and upon the emoluments and transfer of public 
offices. ‘To this drow des patentes, which is at once a capitation 
tax, and a tax on the wages of industry, nearly 1,800,000 heads 
of families are subject. 

‘These direct taxes are assessed according to tables of distribu- 
tion, which 





—‘ are constructed from a view of the population,—the territoria] 
extent,—and the supposed wealth of eacl departm nt. The preiects 
and the general councils allot a quota to each district within theu 
jurisdiction,—the subprefects to each issement,—and the may- 
ors, of whom there is one tor eac] e or subdivision, appor- 
tion their contingent among the inl f the commune. ’—* ‘The 
general government, in determin the contingeuts of the depart- 
ments, is supposed to be guides the amount of taxes which cach 
paid to the old government ;—by the reports of the prefects, relative 
to the ability and dispositions of t t tories within thetr jurisdic 
tion ;—and bv general cai with regard to the sources of pt 
lic wealth. The subordinate allotments are supposed to depend on 
similar considerations. p 

Accustomed as we are to taxation, the amount of these bur- 
dens, we think, must strike us as oppressive 3 but their actual a- 


mount is the least of their evils. It is altogether uncertain at 
what it may be fixed ; and the principles on which the calcula- 
tion proceeds, are mamnfestly unjust and erroneous. Government 
is, in all cases, to determine, by its own arbitrary award, what 
sum shall be made up by each epirtment 3 al d the inferior a- 
gents of government are to settle how it shall be contributed by 
the districts. As all uncontrouled power is sure to be abused, 


these re partitions must often be dictated by partiality; but, even 


> 

where the intention is fair, the avowed principle of the assess- 
ment is such as must Jead inevitably to oppression. ‘The density 
of the population, for instance, is taken as one criterion for that 
assessment ;-—as if it were not certain, that, under such a govern- 
ment, the very multitude of the people must be a cause of ge- 
neral poverty, Lhe larger the family, the less can it afford to 
pay ; and the more anxious the competition for employment, the 
less likely is thar emplc yment to furmish incomes Capabie ol he ivy 
contributions to the state. ‘The supposed wealth of each depart- 
ment is another of the eri/eria adopted by the French ministe: 


+} 1 } 


and this wealth they calculate by the amount of the taxes which 
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it paid to the old government. Our author protests against this 
absurdity ; and observes justly, that 
—* what a department may have paid to the old government, 














the furnishes no proof of its ability at this moment, on account of the 
old | total obstruction of ma y chan nels of wealth, and of the revolutions 
des in the possession and value of property. Under the» 1c, the value 
lic of real prope rty was estimated at twenty and twenty-five years’ pur- 
ion chase ; at this time, it is not more than twelve or fifteen in many 
ade departm« This difference is owing to a want of confidence in 
vy the stability of the government ;—to the high rates of interest ;—to 
f the duties on registration and transfers ;—and to an apprehension of 
_ those violent expedients to which an arbitrary government may have 
“ss recourse, in order to relieve its necessities.’ p. 91, 92. 
a It is needless, however, to waste time, in attempting to show, 


y argument, that such a mode of a ment must give rise to 
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the most grievous inequalities, since there is the most direct and 
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a duty paid for the liberty of working for one’s bread—a sort of 
preliminary tax, that a man must pay before he is permitted to 
earn wherewithal to pay his other taxes. 

So much for the direct taxes, The indirect revenue is derived 
from the imposts on registration and legal proceedings,—from the 
lands belonging to the Crown,—from ates for sporting,—from 
lotteries, the post-office, the customs, and the seignorage on coin, 
—from the taxes and monopolies upon saltpetre, gunpowder, snuff 
and salt,—and from the droits réunts, which comprize the duties 
of exc ise, and those on public carriages, playing cards, &c. 

The imposts on registration and legal proceedings, appear pe- 

culiarly heavy. Under this head comes the tax on inheritances, 
which was estimated, in 1803, in the fol lowing dashing man- 
ner. 

* It was calculated,’ we are told, ‘ by the Minister of Finance 
for that year, that the capital value of the real property of France 
was at least thirty milliards of francs ; that, according to the usual 
probabilities of human life, the changes of property, occasioned by 
death, would affect about one thirtieth of that capital annually ; 
and that the duty, therefore, upon inheritances, at one per cent. on- 
ly, must yield ten millions of francs.’ p. 106-7. 

The crown lands, which are still called the national domains, 

re vastly more numerous than under the old government. For 
‘ ere has been an annexation of all the forests formerly held by 
corporate bodies and emigrants; and of | arge districts in Belgium, 
and on the left bank of the Rhine; and of all forests whatever, 
a! pore the extent of 300 acres; besides other less important par- 
cels of territory 

‘ These constitute a fruitful source of revenue; and yielded, in 
1806, something more than seventy millions of francs, according to 
the budget of the year.’ p. 111. 

Our author, proceeding on principles that are now universally 
recognis sed, reprobates, in the severest terms, this most oppres- 
sive and improvid ent mode of raising a revenue, 23 a source of 
oppression, and a bar to that improvement which would result 
from * the more productive care of individual interest.’ Here is 
an immense territory, amounting to nearly five millions of acres, 
withheld from the public in the most prejudicial of all modes ; 
on which territory are employed no fewer than cicht thousand 
government officers, calling themselves conservators, inspectors, 
guards, surveyors, &c. And to complete the injury, § no indi- 
* vidual proprietor of woodland can cut down his timber, or clear 
‘ his land, under a heavy penalty, without making, six months 
‘ previously, a declaration of his intention to one of the conser- 
§ yators, whose report determines the gi overn ment either to grant 
* or refuse permission to that effect. ‘This regulation gives the 

‘ government 
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* government a virtual monopoly of the sale of wood throughout 
‘ the empire.’ p. LI. 

‘The next branch of revenue is derived from the lotteries ; and 
these lotteries, blameable as they are, cven in the moderation to 
which they are confined under our gaan, are mischievous 
beyond all! calculation, i in the excess to which they are encouraged 
among the French. The indi, take : ice twice a week at 
‘ Paris ; and so often at Bourdeaux x, Brussels, Lyons and Stras- 
‘ bourg, as to afford one every other day.’ ” Under the same 
head are included the numerous gambling tables of the metropo- . 
lis; all of which are licensed, and some farmed out by the go- 
vernment. ‘There is but too ‘tauch truth, we fear, in the follow- 
ing striking passage. 

The rapid destruction and creation of fortunes,—the fate of the 
paper currency,—and the impoverishment of all classes during the 
revolution, have given, in that country, tenfold activity to the spirit 
of gambling, which natur: lly belongs to a sanguine people. It may 
be truly said to rage in the metropolis; and ‘exhibits there, under 
the most disgusting and frightful aspect, all the miseries and diner 
ders which usually “follow i in the train of licentious adventure and cri- 
minal indulgence. ‘The tickets of the lottery pass from the hands of 
the factors, at a considerable advance, into those of the lower or- 
ders, whom the tumults of civil commotion, and the absence of reli- 
gious instruction, have estranged from the love of regular industry. 
They circulate widely also—among the class of abandoned profli- 
gates,—of persons without employment, /es gens descewvrés,—and of 
decent but necessitous individuals, with whom Paris abounds beyond 
any other capital in the world. I have heard it asserted, by an 
intelligent person engaged in the administration of the lotteries, that 
they occasioned in Paris more than one hundred suicides in the course 
of the year.’ p. 116-17. 

The suppression of all this evil is hardly to be expected, while 
the sum of twelve millions of francs continues to be yearly pro- 
duced by it. And yet, nothing but experience would mallee any 
man believe that rulers in general can be so blind to a ultimate 
interests of their own revenue, as to fancy irregularities 
productive to the exchequer. ‘That a government st 





should care 
very little about them in a moral point of view, is credible e- 
nough; but ats in a calculating age, when the land and indus- 
try of the people are acknowledged to’ be the ultimate funds of 
revenue, a system should be encouraged which leads so directly 
to the neglect of the land and the d liminution of in dustry, does 
not a little astonishing. 

One of the most remark able instarces in which financial ar ¢ 
political objects are combined by the Fren 
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the painful proportion which the expense of collecting them bears 
to the whole sum collected. ‘¢ They yield a net revenue of about 
50 millions of francs ; and draw, altogether, from the people, a- 
bout 100 millions. ” 

But these direct and indirect taxes are not the heaviest of the 
mmpositions to which the demands of conquering wrvegery ud 
ject the people. The following extract exhibits a series of grt 
ances yet more deplorable. 

* Under the name of additional centimes (centimes additianel 
a certain per centage is levied upon the whole amount of the direct | 









taxes, for various purposes : one of which is the st pply of the def : 
which may occur in the collection of those taxes. ‘lhe eovernment 


exacts, also, a large per centage on this fund, under the title of 
war-tax. The councils of the departments and of the commu 
authorized to levy a similar seaibthion for the purpose of defra 
ing local charges of every description ;—for the support of the jndi- 
ciary establishment, and all its appendages ;—-of the provincial | 
reaux ;—of prisons, hospitals, &c. I shall state the amount of th 
per centage in several instances, in order to convey an idea of th 
vast addition which it makes to the public burdens. 

* Ramel calculates, that the additional centimes levied in the year 
1800, amounted to forty-three and an half per cent. on the total of 
the direct taxes. In the year 1807, the government tmposed an ad- 
ditional duty, on account of the war, of ten per cent. on the land- 
ax ;—ten per cent. on the window-tax ;—fifteen per cent. on the drevé 
des patentes, &c. The general councils were authorized to levy six- 
teen per cent. on all the direct taxes, for the purposes mentioned a- 
bove :—one and a half per cent. for the e xpenses of the gencral sur- 
vey ;—four per cent. for the reparation of the public buildi ngs, roads, 
&c. The councils of the communes were also empowered to raise a 
considerable per centage, in order to defray the expenses of their par- 
ticular wendniaionn. , 

The total addition for that year, therefore, was something un- 
der 40 per cent. on the whole direct taxes. 

‘ In 1808, the councils of the departments were authorized to 
raise seventeen per cent. on the direct taxes, for general purposes ; 
and five per cent. for the improvements of the roads, bridges, &c. 
The councils of the communes were mavens with the privilege of 
collecting duties accordin ig to the rates of the preceding year, with- 
in the ir particul: ir juris ctions. Ten per cent. was also imposed up- 
on the income of all re: al property ; ostensibly for the j urpose of re 


x and repairing places o of wor ~~ —for the repar: ation of the 
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departments seem to require. The government may also, at any pe- 
riod, by a special law, impose an additional tax of this sort, either 
conformably to a proposition of the councils, or according to exigen- 
cies of state, produced by the war, or other unexpected causes. Ad- 
ditional cextimes have also been levied upon the indirect taxes, un- 
der the name of a war-tax. 

‘ In districts, the revenue of which exceeds twenty thousand francs, 
ten per cent. is levied upon the net produce of these duties, for what 
is termed the pain de soupe des troupes; a contribution for the subsist- 
ence of the troops in the eee of = — resembling the 
Annona Militaris of the Romans.’  p. 137— 

We now proceed to the secon nd head of our abstract, namely, 
* the system established for the administration and collection of 
the revenue.’ 

‘ The administration is divided into two distinct departments, un- 
der the management of different ministers. The one entitled the 
Minister of the Zreasury ; the other, the Minister of the Finanees. 
The latter superintends the execution of the laws relative to the as- 
sessment and collection of the taxes ;—regulates all the establish- 
ments, such as the post-office, the customs, &c. which yield a reve- 
nue to the exchequer ;—and issues orders for the public payments 
which are made by the treasury. He is supposed to act only by vir- 
tue, either of a general law, of an arrété of the executive, or of a 
mandat or order from a minister. ‘The treasury is the central point 
of all receipts and disbursements. ‘The minister of this department 
is charged with the verification of the sums received and paid over 
to him by the collectors;—with all public payments, when warranted 
by an order from the minister of finance ;—and with the guardian. 
ship of the grand livre, or book of ins rp rane for the public debt. 

* Both enisters exhibit, annually, a separate budget, prefaced by 
an exposition of th: state of their resp: ective e departments. The re- 
port of the minister of finance is accompanied by an elucidation of 
its various items, and a general survey of the financial resources of 
the empire. Their accounts are subject to a revision of a commit- 
tee, consisting of even members, < ippointed by the conservative se- 
nate, who bear the name of the committee of national accountabili- 
ty, (compiabilité nationale.) An exposition of the amount of the re- 
venue and expenditure is submitted every month to the Emperor, 
who allots, to each department of state, the sum which the supposed 
wants of the department require. It was s¢ lemnly | Gocrene, in 1805, 
by a senatus consillum, that the | bu: dget nome receive the visa of the 

archchancellor, as an important fi rm ality! As the revenue cannot 
be realized within the year, the accounts are left open, and stated in 
the budget of the following year, under the title of Lrercises. These 
open accounts, which are repeated for three or four years, consider- 
ably increase both the volume and the intricacy of the budgets. ’— 
p. 139—141 
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the painful proportion which the expense of collecting them bears 
to the whole sum collected. ‘* They yield a net revenue of about 
50'millions of francs ; and draw, altogether, from the people, a- 
bout 100 millions. ” 

But these direct and indirect taxes are not the heaviest of 
rmpositions to which the demands of conquering > ambition 
ject the people. The following extract exhibits a series of gri 
ances yet more deplorable. 

* Under the name of additional cet — ; (centimes adiditionel 
a certain per centage is levied upon the whole amount of the dire 
taxes, for various purposes: one of which is the supply of the de! 
which may occur in the collection of those taxes. ‘The governm«e 
exacts, also, a large per centage on this fund, under the title of a 
war-tax. The councils of the departments and of the comn 
authorized to levy a similar contribution for the purpose 
ing local charges of every description ;—for the support of 

ciary establi: shment, and all its appe rer ges ;—-of the 
reaux ;—of prisons, hospitals, &c. I shall state the a 
per centage in several instances, in order to convey an idea of th 
vast addition which it makes to the public burdens. 

* Ramel calculates, that the additional centimes levied in the year 
1800, amounted to forty-three and an half per cent. on the total o4 
the direct taxes. In the year 1807, the government imposed an ad- 
ditional duty, on account of the war, of ten per cent. on the land- 
tax ;—ten per cent. on the window-tax ;—filteen per cent. on the drevé 


des patentes, &c. The general councils were authorized to levy SIX- 


teen per cent. on all the direct taxes, for the purposes ment oned a- 
bove :—one and a half per cent. for the expenses of the emcee sur- 
vey ;—four per cent. for the reparation of the public buildings, roads, 
&c. The councils of the communes were also empowered to raise a 














considerable per centage, in order to defray the expenses of their par- 
ticu 1 subdivisions. ” 

e total addition for that year, therefore, was something un- 
~ cent. on the whole direct taxes. 

1 1808, the councils of the departments were authorized to 
raise seventeen per cent. on the direct taxes, for general purposes ; 
and five per cent. for the improvements of the roads, bridges, &c. 
The councils of the communes were invested with the privilege of 
collecting r duties according to the rates of the preceding year, with- 
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departments seem to require. ‘The government may also, at any pe- 
riod, by a special law, impose an additional tax of this sort, either 
conformably to a proposition of the councils, or according to exigen- 
cies of state, produced by the war, or other unexpected causes. Ad- 
ditional cenxtimes have also been levied upon the indirect taxes, un- 
der the name of a war-tax. 

« In districts, the revenue of which exceeds twenty thousand francs, 
ten per cent. ts levied upon the net produce of these duties, for what 
is termed the pain de soupe des troupes; a contribution for the subsist- 
ence of the troops in the neighbourhood of the cities, resembling the 
Annona Militaris of the Romans.’ p. 137—88. 

We now proceed to the second head of our abstract, namely, 
‘ the system established for the administration and collection of 
the revenue.’ 

* The administration is divided into two distinct departments, un- 
der the management of different ministers. The one entitled the 
Minister of the Treasury ; the other, the Minister of the Finances. 
The latter superintends the execution of the laws relative to the as- 
sessment and collection of the taxes ;—regulates all the establish- 
ments, such as the post-office, the customs, &c. which yield a reve- 
nue to the exchequer ;—and issues orders for the public payments 
which are made by the treasury. He is supposed to act only by vir- 
tue, either of a general law, of an arrété of the executive, or of a 
mandat or order from a minister. ‘The treasury is the central point 
of all receipts and disbursements. ‘The minister of this department 
is charged with the verification of the sums received and paid over 
to him by the collectors;—with all public payments, when warranted 
by an order from the minister of finance ;—~and with the guardian- 
ship of the grand livre, or book of inscriptions for the public debt. 

¢ Both ministers exhibit, annually, a separate budget, prefaced by 
an exposition of th: state of their respective departments. The re- 
port of the minister of finance ts accompanied by an elucidation of 
its various items, and a general survey of the financial resources of 
the empire. Their accounts are subject to a revision of a commit- 
tee, consisting of seven members, appointed by the conservative se- 
nate, who bear the name of the committee of national accountabili- 
ty, (compiabilité nationale.) An exposition of the amount of the re- 
venue and expenditure is submitted every month to the Emperor, 
who allots, to each department of state, the sum which the supposed 
wants of the department require. It was solemnly decreed, in 1805, 
by a senatus consullum, that the budget should receive the visa of the 
archchancellor, as an important formality! As the revenue cannot 
be realized within the year, the accounts are left open, and stated in 
the budget of the following year, under the title of Lrercises. These 
open accounts, which are repeated for three or four years, consider- 
ably increase both the volume and the intricacy of the budgets. ’— 
p. 139—141. 
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I scarcely need suggest, that these reports are prepared under 


the immediate inspection of the Emperor, and by those who are the 
mere slaves of his will. ‘They are subject to no legislative secretary 
whatever ; and are exhibited to the deliberative assemblies as a proot 
of imperial condescension. Notwithstanding the boast with regard 
to the notoriety given them, they are presented only in part to the 
public, in the columns of the Moniteur. The full reports are re- 
served for the functionaries of the two departments, with the excep- 
tion of a few copies for the members of the legislative bodies. ’— 
14] —42 

The rejection or disregard of all specific approp riations by gene- 
ral law, would, in every other country, be considered as fatal to pub- 
lic liberty, and nece ssarily produ ctive of the most mischievous disor- 
ders. But, in France, these viremens, as they are styled,—the appro- 
priation, for instance, of the capital of the sinking fund, to the 
wants of the war-ministry, with a supposed intention of reimburs- 
ing that fund,—are qualified as reciproc: il loans, calculated to fa- 
cilitate the public service, and to promote the circulation of specie. 
p- 145. 

Every village and commune of France has a collector or taxga- 
therer, who pays over the amount of his receipts to a treasurer, call- 


ed a particular receiver; of whom there is one for every district. 
There is also a receiver-general for each department; into whose 


i 





hands the particular receivers convey the sums drawn from the col- 
lectors; and who communicate immediately with the treasury. They 
are all under the active superintendance of an administration, enti- 


tled, the direction of the. taxes, (direction des contributions. ) This 
administration consists of a directo 


r-general, of inspectors, verifica- 

tors, controllers, &c.; and of various other functionaries, whose pro- 
vince it is to watch over the receivers and taxgatherers, and to regu- 
late and expedite the collection of the taxes. In 1805, the number 
officers (employés en chef) belonging to the direction of the 
amounted, Somagpont the empi ire, without including Pied- 
mont, to 1044; 254 controllers of the first class ; 


© 


ot chief 


taxes, 


588 of the second, 
&c. The administrations for the collection of the indirect taxes, 
employ likewise an immense multitude of directors, subdirectors, 
inspectors, subinspectors, clerks, verificators, visitors, 
receivers, excisemen, prépc és, and 
gisseurs, &c. These, toget 
collection of the direct tay 


Dp. j460—4/. 


controllers, 
simples employés, luissiers, ré- 
er with the agents employed in the 
» are all nominated by the E Emperor. ’ 





>euchet, an eminent statistical writer in France, declares (S/a- 
tistique de la France, p. 524.), that ‘there are no positive data by 
which it would be possible to eolculen e the expenses of collection; 
but he acknowledges, that the expenses on the land-tax alone could 
not have been lower, in 1803, than 165 percent. ‘The charges 
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1 
on the other taxes are, not perhaps unreasonably, calculated, by 
the author of the present pamphlet, at 20 per cent., taking into 
consideration the increase in the number of revenue officers, and 
the high poundage allowed them. 

The minister of finance, in his report of 1806, states, that the 
xpenses of lawsuits, writs and seizures, incident to financial de- 
linquency,—which expenses are called frazs de poursuite,—bore a 
mean proportion of ,+.. tothe whole amount of the direct taxes. 
In some departments, the ratio was upwards of ,'-. The inju- 
ries and expenses sustained by the people, in the enforcement of 
the other taxes, are not so easily calculated; but there seems no 
reason to doubt that the oppression must be everywhere pretty 
nearly proportionate. 

And here, even under this second head, when the reader ima- 
gines he has quite done with the enumeration of taxes, another 
imposition starts up to surprise him. ‘The receivers and col- 
lectors 

—‘ deposit individually, in the exchequer, a sum in cash, under 
the title of cautionnement or pledge,—equal to one twelfth of all the 
public money which passes through their hands. ‘The minister of 
finance very properly denominates these securities a loan ; and of no 
small magnitude,—as they amounted, according to the budget of 
1805, to eighty-five millions of francs. No plausible objection could 
be raised against this plan, if it were confined merely to the agents 
of the treasury, in order to prevent insolvency or peculation on their 
part; but it has been extended, in a most arbitrary manner, to other 
classes of persons, and converted into an expedient for the creation 
of a new fund, applicable to the general expenses of the state. 





¢ All bankers, lawyers, notaries, brokers, judicial officers, but- 
chers, &c. and, in general, all persons exercising responsible trades 
and professions, are compelled to deposit similar securities in cash, 
according to a graduated scale. 1 was informed by a notary of the 
second order in Paris, that he had been called upon to advaace thirty 
thousand francs (about six thousand dollars) as a cautionnement,+be- 
fore he could obtain permission to act in his professional capacity. 


oth 
jie 


Since the enactment of the law, additions, under the name of sw) 


plementary securities, have been made every year to the original 
demand, and new offices created, in order to augment this fund; so 
that it has hitherto worn the aspect of a permanent branch of re- 
venue.’ p. 151—155. 


‘ The interest assigned to the contributors, was originally five and 


six per cent. ; but in 1808, it was reduced to four and five per cent.? 
p- 153. 


are only forced laws 


; id . 
lhese securities, as our author observes, 
under another name. 


‘ The general receivers draw bills on themselves, at the com- 
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mencement of the year, in favour of the government, payable the 
fifteenth of every month, for the whole amount of the direct taxes ; 
and bills at sight, for the amount of such of the indirect taxes as are 
paid over to them. The particular receivers draw, in the same 
manner, in favour of the general receivers, bills payable fifteen days 
before those of the latter fail due. The collectors pursue the same 
course with regard to the particular reccivers. ‘The bills at sight, 
are distributed among the paymasters, for the public service. The 
rest are negotiated by the treasury. The sinking fund is charged 
with the payment of such as are protested. The loss sustained 
by the government, in negotiating the paper emitted, on ac- 
count of the direct taxes, although every motive conspires to 
induce a regular payment on the part of the receivers, May be al- 
leged as a critetion of the state of public credit in France. It was 
fifteen millions of francs in 1802; eighteen millions in 1804; and 
sixteen millions in 1806. ‘The minister of finance, in his report for 
1807, complains, that he was compelled, in the commencement of 
the preceding year, to negociate the bills of the receivers at a dis- 
count of one and one sixteenth per month.’ p. 155, 156. 

‘ The caisse d’amortissement, or sinking fund, was originally form. 
ed from the capital of the securities of the receivers; and the osten- 
sible purpose of its creation, was the discharge of the interest of 
those securities.’ p. 157. 

* In 1806, it was decreed that it’ (the fund) ‘ should, for that as 
well as the preceding year, be indemnified for the sums which it was 
entitled to claim from the treasury, for the discharge of the national 
debt, and the payment of the interest of the securities, by a delega- 
tion or cession to its use of national domains, valued at twenty years 
purchase. 

* This valuation, as compared with the ordinary prices of land in 
France, appears too high, by at least five years purchase. 

* Upon the cession of national domains to its use, and the extor- 
tion of supplementary securities, the government thought proper to 
announce that the reduction of the national debt, would come within 
the sphere of its activity. In this respect only, it bears an affinity to 
the fund of the same name in England.’ p. 157. 

‘ The substitution of national domains, for the regular proceeds 
of the fund is, in fact, tantamount to an insolvency for it, and 
makes it subservient to new violations of public faith. The holders 
of the tiers consolidés, were authorized to tender them in payment 
for the national domains ceded to the fund; and it was by the ac- 
quisition of this stock, that it was to reduce the national debt.’ 
p. 158. 

It cannot be matter of surprise, that a government so little 
scrupulous, should find it difficult to uphold the national credit 
abroad. Our author, himself an American, tells us, that in the 
United States © no intelligent merchant can be induced, by any 

A © consideration, 
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* consideration, to make advances in their favour, or to accept a 
‘ bill on their tre asury, from their highest accredited agent 3? 
uM hich, of course, must always continue to be the case, while 
there is so great_a difficr ity, in obtaining payment, even of claims 
officially acknowle dged or liquidated. Upon a representation of 
the case, to the minister of the marine, for instance, whose ex-~ 
penditure almo : uniformly exceeds the appropriated sum, § the 
* reason assigned, both in his verbal and written replies, for a de- 
* Jay so fatal to the creditor, has wu: uiformly been—/hat the Empe- 
© yor had made no allotment for the payment of his arrears ;—that 
‘ is to say, that he wanted funds for the fulfilment of his engage, 

§‘ ments.’ p. 162, 163. 

We have now arrived at the last head of our analysis; and are 
to state the amount of the receipts and disbursements. _ 

‘In the budget of 1806, the sums paid over to the treasury by 
the receivers, are stated at 877,183,551 francs. Besides these, a con- 
siderable amount is deposited separately, by the adr tinistrations of 
the indirect taxes, and received from other quarters. ‘The addition 
of this amount makes, according to the budget, one thousand on 
undred and thirty three m ii!lions, two hundred and thirty ite 
hdusand, six hundred and ninety one fr: ~g for the whole receipts 
of the tre: asury ¢ of Paris durin g 1806. In this sum, howeyer, are 
included about one hundred millions, on account of arrears for the 
prece ding “ exercises.’ ‘This amount is, at the same time, nearly 
balanced by that of such part of the taxes for 1806, as could be 
collected within that year.’ p. 167, 168. 

The sum of 1050 millions of francs, may perhaps be fairly 
stated, as the net revenue of the year 1806. But if we would 
estimate the whole of the burthen imposed on the people, we 
must add to this sum, the expenses of collection; the taxes paid 
for what are calle d local and departmental expenses ; the disburse- 

-nts of a miscellaneous nature, such as those accasioned by ju- 

izures 3 e pitta Ices necessarily advanced by the mid- 
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» their children in the armics, to give them the 

encies of life; and the premiums paid to substitutes. After 

ting these griev: ances, our author adds—* Reasoning from 

- data, shall not hesitate to compute the whole amount 

vublic burdens of F rance, at one thousand two hundred 

‘ millions of francs, or nearly sixty millions Sterling ; and I ne 
* well satisfied that this estimate is much below the real amount. ? 
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ftatement of the fums paid to the treafury during fif- 
nths of the years 1805 and 1806, the miniiter of that de- 
it enters the receipts at 986 millions of francs, and the ex- 
enfes at 932 millions. ‘his favourable balance is not very cres 
1 ? 


when it is confidered, that there was an acknowledged de. 
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falcation of 100 millions in the beginning of the year 1806, and 
that no mention feems to be made of any fuch favourable balance, 
in the fubfequent eftimates of the ways and means. 

The minifter of police, in 1800, required, in his own depart- 
ment, 1,200,c0o francs for the fecret fervices alone ; and though 
it does not feem probable that a {maller fum has been found fulli. 
cient for thofe fervices fince, yet, in the budget of 1807, the tofu 
of his expenfes is put down only at 881,000 francs. 

The minifter of war, in 1800, demanded 436 millions; and 
yet, for 1806, his expenfes are ftated at only 293 millions. 

The difburfements of the foreign department, in Necker’s time, 
amounted to 14 millions. The hiftory of the foreign policy pur- 
{ued in thefe later days, does not make it probable that the ex- 
penfes can be much densinith ; yet, for the year 1806, they are 
{tated at little more than 7 nites 

‘The appropriation for the imperial houf hould, laft year, was 
28 millions of francs; including three millions for the ufe of the 
princes. Yet the magnificence, the prodigality, and the rapacity 
of the new court, make it impoflible to believe that its expenditure 


can be lefs than that of the Bourbons ; and the expenditure of the 


Bourbons amounted to 31 millions of Be res. 
When a government can tax at its } leafure, vary the deftination 
of the public money according to its convenience, and fupply eve- 


ry deSci ency by unrefifted frauds and oppreflions, it cannot fuffer 

much from the facrifice it thus makes to public feeling, in under 

ftating expenfes incurred for the more unpopular departments “of 
its adminiftration. And, that fuch fallacies are by no means un- 
fairly mapeted, is manifeft, not only from the foregoing compati- 
fons and calculations, but, if we can truft this author, from dire 
and eens teftimony ; as he declares himfelf to have ob- 
tained, ‘ from perfons in Paris who enjoy accefs to the moft cor- 
rect in shews mation, positive evidence, that the nominal falls far fhort 

of the real expenditure. ’ 

Such are the leading features of the French financial conilitu- 
tion: And it is from this conftitution, combined with the code of 
the confcription,—with the defpotic regulations on the prefs,—and 
with the vaft efllablifhment of {pies and intriguers,—that the gi- 
gantic power, which is overturning Europe, derives its form, and 
recruits its ftrength. Vigour and rapidity are its characteriftics ; 
and, defpotic as its con{litution undoubtedly is, it is, of all the 
defpotifms that hiftory has defcribed, the moft adtive, energetic, 
and compact. ‘The frame of that conttitution is not difordered by 
inveterate fa€tions, nor clorged with bloated ariftocracies. All is 
bone and mufcle: there is no fluggith fmodthnefs, no leek imbe- 
cility : every nerve is braced to its firmeft tenfion, and preferved 
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in perpetual vigour, by the moft fevere training and unremitting 
exercife. Perhaps the regrmen may be too painful to b perpe- 
tual ; perhaps a proportion ite exhaultio ty be expected to fuce 
ceed: but, as long as thie fyitem d retain its prefent energy, fo 
long, at leaft, it muft continue to triumph over the difeafed and 
decrepit mafles of corpulent impotence, that erect themfelves up- 
on the Continent with the empty fhow of refiftance, and totter 
under the weight of the very arms which they affeét to wield in 
their defence. 

As long, then, as this portentous power preferves its activity, 
difficulty and difafter will probably be the portion of its neigh- 
bours ; and it becomes, therefore, the moft interefting of all que- 
ftions, how long fuch a power is likely to preferve its activity ? 
Hope, and fear, and ignorance, and learning, all offer their fpe- 
culations on this important queftion ; but each fo tinged with the 
colours of its original, as to afford but little information as to the 
features and complexion of truth. The aurhor before us conccives, 
that the perpetuity of this power is infured by the defpotic fim- 
plicity of its organization. In fupport of this opinion, he refers 
to the fimple iorms of polity which upheld the Roman and Lace- 
demonizn commonwealths; and he tells us that thefe forms, 


6 which, by profcribing all the branches of peaceful induflry, cre- 


ate the defir e mo flity, iant war, are by 
far the molt firm and lafting. but en if we were to agree in 
the pofition, t 

moft lafling of a] 

necs {Tay y con que 

equally permanent. 

ftate ct iefly lep 

pation for its troops. 

military power. But France 

as Rome and Sparta did. 

defire and neceflity of war’ unqu 

employment; for they conquered 

fafety or ambition in a narrow field : 

quired fo vaft a power as that of France,— n fhe can caft down 
an antient kingdom with a blow, and ere¢ét a new one by an edidt, 
it is idle to talk of permanent warfare ;— for, in a very few years, 
there will be nothi g left for her war againtt. 

There is a fort o nT ical progrefbon in the career of con- 
queft. After a certain number yjects have been carried, each 
frefh achievement becomes many times more eafy than the laft; 
for the points of refiftance diminifh im the fame proportion in 
which the inflruments of victory are augmenting. Now, France 
fiands already on the eminence which Rome took feven hundred 
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years to reach: fo that, if any analogy is to be drawn between the 
a€tual duration of the Roman power, and the probable duration 
of that of France, we mutt begin our parallel at the time of Au- 
guftus ; and, inftead of allowing to the French fyftem as many 
years of greatnets as conftituted the whole exiftence of Rome 
from the date of its foundation, we muft allow only fo many as 
elapfed between the diffolution of the triumvirate and the decline 
of the empire. But thefe hiftorical analogies, though they ferve 
very well as illuftrations, are very unfafe as arguments; and, there- 
fore, it is generally more defirable to found our conclufions on the 
immediate circumftances of the cafe, than an any comparifon 
drawn from remote hiftory. 

But, while we do not believe in the perpetuity of the French 
power, neither can we acree with thofe, who think that it muft 
neceflarily terminate with the life of Bonapart e. Their opinion 
arifes from the belief, that the power of Trance is the creature of 
his genius ; for it is inferred, that the eff-€ts, of which he feems 
to be the caufe, mult ceafe when that caufe fhall be nomore. But 
we are not prepared to allow fo much. 

On the contrary, we conceive that the French power, or, in o- 
ther nese the prefent organization of the French refources, great- 
ly as it has been aided by the genius of the reigning emperor, has 
a derived its ori igin from caufes antecedent to his ad- 
vancement, an d, in a great meafure, independent of his fkill. 
‘Thus, though he mutt be acknowle aged to have entwined him- 
felf fo artfu lly with the exiting inftit oe that his deftruction 
may indeed, by poiiibil ity, involve theirs; yet, as we believe them 
to {pring from a fep arate root, we ae very little hope, that, on 
his death, the y will s tually ceafe to flourifh. Thefe confidera- 
tions are extre mely important ; becaufe the future conduct and 
hopes of Great Britain “muft material ly depend upon the conclu. 
fions that fhe may form with refpeét to the real fources o 
power of her enemy. 

For fome time before the revolution, it had been a favourite 


the 


me, 


fpeculation, among the bolder clafs of politicians, that a powerful 
European 1 tate might eafily arrive at univerfal dominion, Warlike 
expeditions were to be the initruments of acquiring this dominion, 
und a warlike conftitution was to fecure it. France, from the fi- 
tuation and extent of her empire,—irom the fertility of her foil,— 
trom the vaft amount of her population,—from her ambitious fpi- 
rit,;—and from her excellence in arms, in arts, in fcience, and in 
civilization, feemed, of all nations, the mo‘t completely adapted 
for the achievement of fucha — But the inefficient nature 
of her government,—the incumbering indolence, pride, and weak- 
refs, of the ariftocracy and dignified dite tal the miferable 
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embarrafliments of her finances,—long prevented her from attempt» 
ing the enterprize; and the fubfiftence of the balance of power, 
even with all the derangements that the fcale had fuffered fince the 
unprincipled and impolitic diftributidn of Poland, was ftill a check 
fufficient to counteraét a defign fo very bold and overweening, as 
that of univerfal conqueft. ‘The revolution came, however—and 
all thefe obftacles vanithed. A new government, or rather a fuc- 
ceflion of new governments, mad with enthufialin, but with all 
the ftrength of madnefs, rofe upon the ruins of the monarchy. 
A thoufand ambitious theories were at once let loofe upon the 
ftate. The dream of comettic liberty feemed already to have been 
realized ; and, in the fury of that triumph, there was nothing too 
extravagant for the hopes and ore of the people. The 
glittering phantoms of antique achievement and Roman fovereign- 
ty floa ted before their eyes ; and, while e they exulted in what they 
had alre ady obtained, they imagined a further greatnefs—an ° alt 
hail hereafter.’ But the vifion was infpired by intoxication; and 
by acts of intoxication was it difpelled. Inftead of taking fecuri- 
ty for their own freedom, and laying plans for the extenfion of 
their power, they compofed fongs in praife of themfelves, and 
took their glory upon credit. ‘They t talked about republics till 
they fancied they were free; and murdered one another till they 
had convinced themfelves they were indivifible. And thus, among 
this vain, volatile, and profligate people, was the mighty enthu- 
fiafm of the greateft revolution the world ever witnefled, hurry- 
ing to its own extinction,—either diffipating itfelf in folly, or 
quenching itfelf in blood,—when the fudden affault of a confede- 
rate invafion marfhalled the irregular energies, and decided the 
fortunesof Europe. ‘Thofe fleeting and fubtle fpirits, that were late- 
ly flying abroad in a thoufand diregtions, now fud denly became 
fixed: the genius, that in the late anarchy had been overpowered 
by clamorous abfurdity and romantic wickednefs, {prang at once, 
with the buoyancy of fire, to the upper regions of the ftate: a 
common danger engendered a common feeling ; and all the eiforts, 
and all the refources of the people, were collected, gonfolidated, 
and concentered. ‘The fhock had been fevere; but it fobered them 
atonce. ‘The power of the French republic, which had hitherto 
wat proclaimed but in the explofions of oratorical vanity, now 
choed in the thunder of her cannon; and the ridicule of Europe 





fublided into terror. 


Nor was that terror groundless. ‘The embryo principle of un- 
limited ambition, that had been choked or dissipated in the gene- 
ral chaos of the new constitution, was now taking an organized 
form, and a steady direction. ‘he abuses of the former govern- 


ment had been done away. ‘The people, perceiving that high 
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necessary to military promotion, flocked to 
r country. The co nplete distrust of public 


nd scruples; and nothing was 


n and mature the rising spirit of the nation, 

3 ol opp rion nd Kercl e. 

the British government quickly supplied, by 
rating in, a war against the infant republic. 

t had been the fomentation of her dangerous 

ulated our hostilities with so mice a modera- 


ed without fatiguing her, and fostered her 


spirit without Wny ‘ strength. We educated and broke 
her in, by little expeditions of our own, and unwieldy coalitions 
of our allies,—obstacles just formidab ough to excite the ne- 
cessary animation in the heurt her people, and complete the 
di wipline of her troops. While she was collecting, from all her 


vast and populous provinces, an endless array af 
| 


citizens, to contend 
stirring up the ceop 
motive to fight, and 


eration OF states, where the p 


her own ardent 


for their lands and their liberties, we were 


ople had no 


the government no energy to decide. We 


treated, and harangned, ind confederated, when there was no 
common interest, but the interest in our sub-idies. With an un- 
precedented ignor of human ure, ° empted to kindle 
enthusiasm by | t , IMpotent, self- 
is! \ Re st armies 
with 1% 1 th npu of their own 
wild | f the whole 
world t st, by the 
routine of hase. All the 
Cc } urchased also; but 
by ) 

istonished. But our 
asto nent pain, we reiter- 
ated « i il t iemy de- 
feated 1 we And enemy began 
to bs t tually giving our- 
selves into his hand ing to attain thatuni- 
versal pov which we scarcely um to be aiming. The 
very go we were opposing ked us in secret, for im- 
parti te ion to t on of their people. 
‘They red r efforts on every side; and perpetually, as 
they saw the si 1 of our petty and partial endea- 
vours, they red the si f tl own operations. ‘The pre- 
text of self-d \ ! el xht necessary, at home or 
abroad. ‘Chey wer ovug enough safely to avow ulterior ob- 
jects; the prize that was thenceforth to be fought for, was the 
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mastery of Europe. From year to year we poured in our gold 
to buy the sway we sighed for; and still the sword of F 

was flung into the opposite scale, and, beating down the ba ; 
defeated the bargain. 

The brilliant successes which had been achieved by the talents 
of the leaders, and by the general circumstances anc ution 
of the government, were gr eatly assisted in their et upon the 
French people, by their inherently vain-g 4 guine 
character. La grande pen &ey which is 1! i rly m- 
ployed by the Parisians, to express t scheme of uni- 
versal subjugation, was every day ning re d more po- 
pular with all ranks. Nay, i \ rted the thoughts 
of the multitude from the care of tl lik es at home, that 
Napoleou’s n ilitaty dest receiv it a struggle— 
with a readiness » which, after ta strugyle for free- 
dom, must * peared at incempr in any 
less fickle thai GC ym. ‘This ruler knew the:r te: 
he knew thie tney would n | ° nd the eg liv t f 
vanity with which they would ex t 
them th , he determined to entitle himself 


sacrifices. Lic ( : but, m return, he 
The plunder that enriches his treons, has gilded 
and sordid condition of the finances from 

must be reequiny and the peals and salu | vi : 
have drown murmurs of the con 

victories are gained. Hz has every whe 

his own bo!d and unrel 
he has fin lly triumphed, 
and over the 1 eakn > O1 
the probable discontents of the popt ¥ a preat « 
to be acco: plished 3 and wit hes 
small annoyance march to conqu 
seen hostile s: a the left, alls 
to preserve t we \ capturing 
profusion, with wi! i they we alr y ep bar 
ing their ene? and bombarding their fries 
their mor and crificing their men 
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may give us what we neglect to earn from I Pruder ice. Philip may 
be sick—Philip may be Seals 3—but Philip will leave behind hima 
successor and a people, with tthe same views, and nearly with the 
same means, at which we are now appalled. ‘The French power 
is undoubtedly of the most awful magnitude ; and the Emperor 
has been vigorously instrumental in maturing its colossal growth j ‘ 
yet, if, as we have endeavoured to show, the organization, which 
affords such facilities to the military operations of France » depends 
no longer on his individual genius, nor even on the continuance 
of the popula sr ambition, then we must still repeat our in nt 
to believe, that his death will restore the independence of] Europe 
Almost all his subjects are become soldiers. E le the y 
«roan under the tyranny which they have unwarily admi ted, they 
still lust for conquest 5 and such a lust is not to | i 

with the life of an individual, even thouch that individ: 
naparte. le has himself made a provision for the continuance 
of the national energy, by fixing the succession to watch and 
guide it. Ife has splendidly fortified that succes: 
vanced. guard of | 





sion with an ad- 
allied d and kindred p rinces, and with a bod Fguene 
; 


of hereditary nob y3 and, even if these great precautions should 
fail to secure the e1 ap ire f 





or his descendants, it must ees re- 

membered, that the restorat 
thing ouite diferent f 
o i _ 





i 


ion of E uropean indc Dp iad iS Somee- 
i 


rom the downfal of the new dynasty. 
It certai livais nor imnossihbie that hi donth. w! ode fe ane p 
aly ( impossil > lat 2S Geatn, wien if Goes OCe- 
cur, may rouse the ambition of his generals, and that the people 
| 
i 


may weaken th n se! ves by discord; but they must 1S 

altered in their feelings, if they adimit any British expeditions to 
interfere in the election ; or, it indee 1, allow us in ar ny way to pro- 
fit by their intestine hostilities Chey showed the world, at the 








men how little they were inclined 
to the interferen and if such was their temper 
at —_ time, what may we expect it to 


! ae ’ ‘ . tact 
be now, when a contest 
sed our imprudence, sharpen ed 
idvanced them so near to the realization of 





hcent desires? Is it to be conceiv- 





S L icf will break in a moment the per- 
vasive impulse of hostility and conquest that now sways the whole 
mass of the French nation ? lave we begun to believe that the 
‘reat events of our time are produced without causes? or, 
Hat an ac nt iputan end to a state of things which has 

ulted from the combination of so many natural causes ? 
ihis is not an age of magic. Donaparte is a commanding 
genius,—but he is no necromancer: and yet, as if the whole 
were a nurse’s fairy tale, we seem to believe that the de- 
etruction of that giant is—to break a talisman and destroy an en» 
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chantment ;—and that, all at once, as is the fashion in such stories, 
the castle is to tumble down spontaneo usly,—and the chains of 
fair ladies and captive princes to fall off of themselves,—and the 
party to join chorus in praise of England’s knight-errantry,—and 





* all live very hz ippy ever afterwards.’—No! the spelis by which 
he has w rought, are—the boldness of his designs, the unity of his 
attacks, the skill of his dispositions, the abilities cf his generals 

vements, and his cone 


and commissaries, the rapidity of his mo 
tempt of insignificant objects. And it will 


Ititude of en 


be strange indeed, if 
mong the vast mu t 
and the events of his day, have cre ted or set in m 2 no succes 
sor shall be found who has s oars ntly profited by the lessons of 
the great master of the state, to take advantage of Z temper of 
the people, and lead it onward in i present direction. 

Are we to conclude, then, that no human means can destroy 
this dreadful power—and thus to abandon al! hope of preserving 
ourselves from destruction ?—or, are we to contiiiue our present 


ee 


system ?—-Heaven forbid that we should do either! We have 


erprizing spirits, whom his example 


i 


. 






hopes, and good hopes ;—but we must build them on other found- 
ations than ‘ our present system.’ We must not si p sose that 
there is any * good hope’ in the wild fancy, that we, and the ale 
lies whom we are labouring from time to time to enlist, can ree 
duce, by force of arms and fortune of war, a power which com- 
mands eight hundred thousand men !—In the firat place, we could 


never raise the requisite number of troops; and, if we could, 
they would be destitute of the training and experience that 

strengthe n the long-tried veterans of Bonaparte: And then, if 
we had raised the necessary troops—with as good discipline, and 
as skilful design as our enemy—we have not his band of consum- 
mate generals to execute: And if we had all these advantages, 
we could not, consistently with our principles, arrange our com- 
missariat, and Support our arm ies, on the commodious system of 
depredation that he pursues: And lastly, if, by negociations and 
military reforms, we had overcome very one of these objection 
and had actually brought into the field an equal 
trained, with obj jects equally well conceived, equa! ctlicers, and 
equal resources, we should still be exposed to the total 


ll 
all our plans, by the sudden defal ration, O14 r the sliglitest caprice, of 
i 








any one of our confeds rates,—that is, by an occurrence mm which 
we have suffered so ofter already, and from which, while the pre- 
sent system of foreign policy endures, we may depend upou suf- 


fering $0 0 ften ay gan. 


, 7 
To be sure, even upon the plan that we nc pursue, of 
ghting France ith one fifth part of her force, as if we be- 
lieved the old proverb about the adequacy of one Englishman 
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to five Frenchmen, it must be allowed that there is a possibili. 
ty of doing somet! it must be some such possibility, 
as that a well di h army of a hundred thousand 
men should be beaten by twenty thousand English to-morrow, 
and another the next day, a third the day after, and so on 
for a good many more days; and that the rulers of every con- 
tinental state should offer their people something worth fighting 
for, and that all these rulers and | should coalesce cordially 
against France :—or else it must be the still less conceiveable pos- 
sibility, that Bonaparte should set about conducting his military 
operations after the manner of our ministers. 

We do think, then, that there is no chance of our being able 
to crush the power of France by direct hostility and aggression ; 


but still we are of opinion, that, by skilful and cautious policy, we 
may reasonably hope to disable it. This, however, we must do 
by gradual and cautious m ; and trust to the natural and re- 
gular, though steady course of human affairs, for that effectual 
cooperation, which cannot be hoped from alliances and intrigues. 
{f we should find it unsafe, or actually impracticable, to pro- 
eure peace for ourselves, at least we ought not to disturb the 


guict of the Continent. Every agi 


+2 


tion that we can now excite 
there, is a fresh advantage to our enemy: it furnishes him with 
an object for the employment of his troops,—with lands to re- 

yard his leaders,- iw tories to amuse his people. We 
should rather endeavour to p the states of Europe so com- 
pletely tranquil, that he s! lave no cause or excuse for war— 


ta 








no resistance to dread, no plots to punish. If we could but be- 
hold the French forces inactive, we might hope to behold them 
subdued :—they are irresistible only when in motion ;—and they 
could continue in: r, if the Continent were quiet : 
for the maritime hostilities of England, who must then be the on- 


ly oppesing power, could afford no employment whatever toa 





idea of a com 
thing, if it be but 


Cl a condition of 


repose. The states tha » ruled either b 
the kinsmen, or by th but the Spanish 
ehiefs, who have onl fret. ‘The more 
remote empire cf Russia is still in peace; and in peace she must 


remain, or be crushed without mercy, and without hope of restor- 
ation: for she seemed powerful only by the prudent reserve of 
Catherine. he succeeding governments, less sagacious, have 
experime i own us how much we overvalued the resources 
of their country. 


What th ni? hk tae tha este Ara wa tn ceoncratniate onreelve 
yNat then’ it may be said— we to congratulate ourselves 
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France? Cert y3;—if we are convinced, aS it appears we 
ehould be, ti ne cath xpected from their exertions, 
while every T 1 pose. When action 
and rcnow! i , wi ld induce the French people 
with patient ippert the oppressi they suffer? Would 
not the multtiuc ‘ 1 te ver, that, though their bur- 
thens remained, the equiv ; for whicl burthens were 
borne were totally v cown f—tl ie government was still 
seizin ir persons, di I their purses, checking ‘the culti- 
Vi heir lane i nging the siavery of their friends at 


can no longer ul or glorious —abridging every enjoy- 
- corning e\ nt in a word, persisting to bear 
do the righrs ane eat people, w thout perform- 
ing ant chieve: iid « nd the public dominion, 
or recompense the t ? Yor a short time, indeed, 
they might continue to si ubmit: but, when a year or 
two had rolled away, with what feelings would they view their 
ulers ?— Like other 1 they would begin to grow reasonable 
on a reverse; and, hav ) much as they could, they 
we pretend to d conquest; and ask what the poor were to 
ga y the protr war,—-and whether glory would pay 
the taxes,—and they questions which are so little 
sn yooue with « ' wc mobs, and yet occur so readily to mobs 


shat are out of hi int feeling of discontent and dis- 
: al 


gust would be dilige omented by all those turbulent adven- 
tui who are ily bred by the disorders of a state—men 
whi ite whate Vv 3; and, with them, would joi the irritated 


arid numerous br whom persona offences, or envy, h ad excited 
avainst the vernimcnt—and the active friends and spies of fo- 
rei ny stat ' thie few who could understand the 
advall of freedom ( busy informers who are fond of 


In cor ting the sum of these probabilities, we should never 
forget, t the « titution of ern lety is eminently fa- 
vourable to the internal freedom and external independence of 
nations. ‘fhe use of printing—the diffusion of commercial opu- 
lence—and the full and reac intercourse which now connects 
ali parts of the civilized woi have given a weight and an in- 
ligen blic opinion, which it never possessed in any for- 
mer j iod of history In all e great states of antiquity, the 


proj n of those who could ge of public measures was al- 
ways irk bly stnall; and the preat mass of the people, having 


pursuits of 


seaceful industry, had often a real interest in the injustice and 
} )» 


no noi 4% Obtaining wealth or consequence by the 


usurpatic us 

















usurpa ations of their rulers. A few facticus and enterprising 7 spi 
rits, ‘t erefore, in the army, or at the seat of government, co uld 


yencrally overthrow the constitrtion at h« ome, or \ sad the strength 


of the nation into un just wars al broad, without meeting with any 
effectual ct mom in the pul ic disapprobatic Now-a-days, how- 
ever, n nearly one fourth part of all the » prow: 1 inha bitant s of 





civilized Europe re peas tol = y correct accounts of what is doing 
in every part of it—and when the great bo dy of the people has 
acquired, or is acquiri ng, consideration and comfort by means of 


ial pursuits—it is easy to sce what an ample provision is 

















i 
made against the excesses of tyranny, and the permanent abuses 
of military power. ‘The great body of the people know both their 
interest and their power far better now, tha in they ever did in any 
former age; and they know, pretty generally, that thei T power is 
irr and that it is tl interest rcovernors 
should be engaged in perpetual wars and usurpations, - that the 
inde} of other nations should be permanently destroy- 
ed. In these circumstances, not only is it not permitted to us to 
dk I ir of the fortunes of Europe,—but there appears to be even 
‘ ound of hepe, that the lessons she 1s now learning will 
tend to her ultimate ad\ * While the war continues, and e- 
$} iy ile it is possible to impute its continuance to the rests 
less hostility of England, the vanity and impetuosity of the French 

cople aed second the ambition of their ruler; but if they be e- 
ver allowed to settle into the habits and enjeyments of peace, all 
the natura l interests and reflections which are generated by the 


very structure of modern society, will expand with tenfold vi+ 
gour, a and oppose a most formid: able resistance to the tyranny 

which would again repress them for the purposes of its own ex~ 
tension. 

If the dawnings of such as virit, however, were now to appear 
in France, the government would be constrained to do one of 
these two things ;—either it must weaken the national power, by 
disbanding a part of its forces, which, in itself, will be an obvi- 
cus advantage to us; or it must free the French nation from het 
burthens, by permanently quartering the troops in distant parts 
ef the Continent, to be s suppor ted from th e tribute of conquered 
states, where any thing is to be found which they can levy—and, 
a3 to the rest, from the distribution of conquc red lands. Then 
a love cf indolence, luxury and property, will quickly succeed, in 

easts of the sold liers, to the enthusiasm of w: i 5 —their ha- 
ill be new-modelled—their arms begin to rust in sloth— 
and local attachments will supersede the restlessness natural to 
homeless adventurers. ‘Thus, that power, which cannot be snap+ 
ped asunder, may be graduaby dissolved. ‘The system of con- 
gucst 
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ani ‘rance will be enfeebled by the con. 
~) : : ° ta — 
ld quences of her own success; and the fertile districts of the 
eth plundered Continent become the Capua of the modern Hannibal. 
any Rome herself, we should remember, continued to flourish, only 

















owe | while she continued to extend her dominion. The momen 
5 of “she ceas d to 7 rogressive, she began tc g9 back; and the same 
ing must ever be the fate itary power, when compelled to pause, 
has by the want means or of motives to exertion. 

5 of “If such a state of things could be brought about, and it seems 
n is by no mean impracticable, the policy of Great Pritain would be 
Seg simple an 1 ¢ Sy. If peace should still be unattainable, she must 
heir continue her maritime exertions with al! possible vigour, and pree 
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any serve, on the sea, that unequalled authority 


lance the supremacy er rival 
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the enter ;—but, above all, adopting a mos 


eine policy to the states not immediately 
to returning to that broad and 





ven midst all her infatuations, never di 


vill ed a taste for invading the rights a: 
le Lord Nelson is said te 

force should be kept cot 
ach annoy the coasts of th 














’ , 
aa and recular d 11S 
all structive warfare whici 
the sisted maritime belligs vic 
Vi~ our naval hostility mu h 
- c ° “i. ’ 1 ss : 
nV fessional experience makes them most competent to estim 
exe plans and hints that, from time to time, are suggested. A 
we venture to urge iS, the absolute necessity of restri 
’ Y . ' = . eme 
ear selves, throughout Europe, to a war simply maritin vj 
1 4,8 ' 1 9 
of should be fighting only where we could ensure succe: 
: a ‘ : ; 
by reserving our military resources for times when they m 
wie serviceably employed. Such times, too, would at lengt 
her and we should then be prepared to take advantave of them. 
rts countries whose cessions and submissions have purcl it] 
red pose, woul Lbe gr du: lly r cruiting their popul ition and re 
nds in thi 1 of quiet; and insensibly acquiring a pov 
en might rted at last in a really vigorous contederacy 
: j ta} : ee po ar af coe 
in co rntaAL at > l scTacy Where the people si 
ha- an i _—2 y ¢ cucted with better ! 
ais ae and better exp ice, ‘hough the troops which those 
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the force on our si 
gent training and recruiting,—that of B t uid n 
degenerating, by disuse, l of a new rt 
militia. It would natur lecline 1 ts h 5, and 
its spirit. ‘Thus, Fi id have | rs would 
have gained: and then, 1 coalitic ” id 
principles, it might indeed conduce to thet deliverance ot Europe 
which we talk ol O 1.1y at the present lay. 

if ! Pr, al d the continental 
powers far weeker, than when she fi beat the t the begin. 
ning of | revolutionary career, tt urely cannot ] to 
gain any thin : wing s—anid, if it 
be evid dar ft France have 
been chiefly fi | impo- 
tence of tl ttack ve exhau trength 
jer eneimi it s ble to mak periment, at 
Jeast, of am opposite policy nd try th tects of thatr pose 
which may recruit the strength a jixits of the vanquished, and 


n down the discipline, 1 fo. 1d the animosity of the 


In what we have now ted, we have purposely voided the 
discussion of the gi ne t ( 3 to the probabi- 
lity of our ob Ing ] ol C Cr f our accepting 
of it, at this critical moment. Suci iestion is far too moment. 
ous to be considered incidentally in the course of another speculae 
tion ; but we hx pe very soon to be able to lay before our readers 
an article devoted to its discussion. 





Art. II. The Borough: a Poem, in Twenty-four Letters. By 
Crab! LL. B. vO. London, 1810, 


XY¥T]; on again; and 
artic , return has been 
oces: i : ved on his last 
appe rat : tr" s fat : t Y ’ hope, he will 
yet live t en into m ‘ly know any 
t better: Vu certain there is none 
who is more secure of k 1 posterity whatever he may 
win 
Th 


iron 


Ye present poem is pi y of the character of the Vil- 


lage and the Parish Register. It } the ne } rities, and 
the same fau!rs and beauties ; thou a ’ might pere 
haps 1s 4 " 
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iat its peculiarities are more obtrusiv its faults 
greater, 
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greater, and its beauties less. However that be, both faults and 
beauties are so plainly produc d y the peculiarity, that it may 
be worth while, before giving y particular account of it, 
to try if we can asc Lin , . he 

And here we shall very s; ' ver, that Mr Crabbe is 
distinguished, from all ot poet th the choice of his 

: ao. a All hte Toren 
subjects, and by 2 § manner < ti : r n. A i his persons 
are taken from the lower ranks of life; il his scenery from 
the most ordinary 1 familiar objects of nature or art. His 
characters and incidents, too, as 1 as the elements out 
of which they are compounded are hum ; and not only nas 
he nothing prodigious or astonis! ny of his representations, 
but he has not even attempted to in y of the ordinary colours 
of poetry to those vulgar mate ie has no mor izing swains 
or sentimental tradesinen ; ‘ ever seeks to charm us 
by the artless nners virtues of his pers mages. On 
the contrary, he has r 1 villagers and humble burgh- 
‘rs aS al { ras f dishonest and discon- 
te ited, ¢ 1 the prof tes of hig ife ; and, instead of con- 
ducting u ugl 9 8 pastoral meadows, has 
led us along filthy ied wharfs, to hospitals, alms 
houses, and gines ] t] delineations, he may 
a i) Occupation suflicient- 
lv a original in our lan- 
, t t ( etry is of a different 
; ( 2 wing or delighting us by 
| ! ntations of the dis- 
see s se ordinary persons 
wl v-creatures. ‘This, too, 
! 


before us the clearest, 
ir external condition,— 
= ; kes of character,—and the 


en iral feeling and common 
ey } ' ¢ t, and the novelty of his 
tv! that are usually neglect- 
ed, a ich we are in general but 
cal to nature for the effect of 
th y 

Te te is not a task for an ordi- 
mary han riters, who make a very 
good light landscapes, would 
lind’ 1 among streets, harbours, 
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jects, in short, is sufli- 
cien s of that difficulty: but 
' of these, and their hazards, 


2 it 
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fore entering more mi- 


it seems natural to say a few wo! 
nutely into the merits of the w 

The first great advantage of such familiar subjects is, that every 
ene is necessarily perf ectly we I] acquainted with the originals ; 
and is therefore sure to feel all that pleasure, from a faithful re 
presentation of them, which results from the perception of a per- 
fect and successful imitation. In the kindred art of painting, we 
fi: id that this single consideration has been suilicient to stamp a very 
high value upon accurate and lively delineations of objects, in theme 
selves the most uninteresting, and even disagreeable; and no very 
inconsiderable part of the pleasure which may be derived from 
Mr Crabbe’s poetry, may be referred to its mere truth and fideli, 
ty, and to the brevity and clearness with which he sets before his 
readers, ebjects and characters with which they have been all their 
days familiar, 

In his happier passages, howev ot, he has a caer rms and 
imparts a far higher gratification. The chief « delight of poetry 
consists, not so much in what it directly suppl lies to the imaginay 
tion, as in what it enables it upply to itself ;—not in warming 
the heart with its passing brig] , but in 7 idling its own laste 
ing stores of light and heat ;—not in hurrying the {ancy along by 
a forcign and accidental impulse, but in setting it going, by 
touching its internal springs and principles of activity. Now, 
this highest and most delightful effect can only be produced 
by the poet’s striking a note to which the. heart and the af- 
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g 
fections naturally vibrate in unison ;—y h’s rousing one of q 
large family of kindred impressions ;—by his dropping the rich 
seed of his fancy upon the fertile and sheltered places of the 
imagination. But it is evident, that the emotions connected with 
common and familiar objects,—with cbjects which fill ever y 
man’s memcry, and are necessarily as iated with all that he has 
felt or fancied, are of ail others the most likely to answer this de- 
scription, and to prodece, wher they can be i hci 


height, this great effect in its utmost | 
ason that the images and affections that 





PN ee! 
nature, are alwzys, 1f tolerab!y 5 i es 
ating, in spite Ci theit a rent ¢ yi3T plicity, than 
those that are peculiar to certain situations, however they may 
1 ’ 1 rye - : = a 
come recommended by novelty or grandeur. The familiar feel- 
- p tanderne ‘ earl Se — . . , 
ing of maternal tenderness a ink , which is every day before 
our eyes, even in the brute n.—-and the enchantment of 
ie al > » ’ ‘ ’ ss aes are ’ 
youthful loye, which ts near] ( ne | characters, ranks 
and situations,— still contribute moreto the b y and interest of 
? 1} «7 ’ ore 93.9991 . . Tay ne ’ 
poetry than all the misc princes, ’ s of hee 
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very one can enter into the former set of feelings 5 and but a few 
into the om The one calls up a thousand familiar and long- 
remembered emotions,—and are answered and reflected on every 
side by the kindred impressions which experience or observation 
have traced upon every memory: while the other lights up buta 
transient and unfruitful blaze, and passes away without perpetue 
ating itself in any corresponding seisation. 

Now, the delineation of all that concerns the lower and most 
numerous classes of society, is, in this respect, on a footing with 
the pict tures of our primary affections, —that their originals are ne- 

cessarily familiar to all men, and are inseparably associated with 
a multitude of their most interesting impressions. Whatever 
may be our own condition, we aii live surrounded with the poor, 
from infancy to age ;—we hear daily of their suiferings and mis- 
fortunes ;—and their toils, their crimes, or their pastimes, are our 
hourly spectacle. Many diligent readers of poetry know little, " 
their own experience, of palaces, castles or c: LMP 5 and still le 
of princes, warriors and banditti ;—but every one thoroughly un- 
derstands every thing about cottages, streets and villages ; and con- 
ceives, pretty correctly, the chesuiees and condition of sailors, 
ploughmen and artificers. If the poet can contrive, therefore, to 
create a suflicient interest in subjects like these, they will infallh- 
bly sink deeper into the mind, “ind: be more prolific of kindred 
trains of emotion, than subjects of greater dignity. Nor is the 
dificulty of exciting such an inrerest by any means so great as is 
generally imagined. It is human nature, and human feelings, af- 
ter all, that form the true source of interest in poetry of every 
description ;—and the splendour and the marvels by which it # 
sometimes surrounded, serve no other purpose than to fix our at- 
tention on those workings of the heart, and those en¢ ngies f the 
understanding, which alone command all the genuine sym pathies 
of human beings,—and which may be found as abund: wntly in the 
breasts of cottagers as of kings. Wherever there are human beings, 
therefore, with feelings and characters to ‘ repre ecented, our atten- 
tion may be fixed by the art of the poet sa by his judicious selection 
of circumst ancesy—by the force and viv city of his sty *, and the 
“ arness and brevity of his repre: sentations. In point of fact, we 
e all touched more deeply, as w nore frequently, in real lite, 
with the sufferings of peasants cis of 
much oftener, and more heartily, with the successes of the poor, 
than of the rich and distinguished. ‘Lhe occasions of such feel- 
ings are indeed so many, and so common, that they do not often 
leave any very permar ent traces behind them, but pass away, and 
are effaced by the very rapidity of their succession. The busi- 
ness and the cares, and the pri ide of the worl i, obstruct the de- 
velopment of the emotions to which they would naturally give 
VOL. XVI. NO. $1. ibs rise, 
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rise, and press so close and thick upon the mind, as to shut it, at 
most seasons, against the reflections that are perpetually seeking 
for admission. When we have leisure, however, to look quiet- 
ly into our hearts, we shall find in them an infinite multitude 
of little fragments of sympathy with our brethren in humble 
lhife,—abortive movements of compassion, and embryos of kind- 
ness and concern, which had once fairly begun to live and ger« 
thinate within them, though withered and broken off by the self- 
ish bustle and fever of our daily occupations. Now, all these 
may be revived and carried cn to maturity by the art of the poet; 
—and, therefore, a powerfal effort to interest us in the feelings of 
the humble and obscure, will usually call forth more deep, more 
numerous, and more permanent emotions, than can ever be ex- 
cited by the fate of princesses and heroes. Independent of the 
circumstances to which we have already alluded, there are causes 
which make us at all times more ready to enter into the feelings 
of-the humble, than of the exalted part of our sp¢cies. Our 
sympathy with their enjoyments is enhanced by a certain mixture 
of pity for their general condition, which, by purifying it front 
that taint of envy which almost always adheres to our admiration 
of the great, renders it more welcome and satisfactory to our bo- 
soms; while our concern for their sufferings is at once softe ws. 
and endeared to us by the recollection of our own exemp tion fro: 
them, and by the feeling, that we frequently have it in our power 
to relieve them. 

From Sema; and from other causes, it appears to us to be cer- 
tain, that aos subjects taken from humble life can be made 
eecientiy i interesting to overcome the distaste and the prejudices 
with which the u: sages of polished society too generally lead us to 
regard them, the interest which they excite will commonly be 
more profound and more lasting than any that can be raised upon 
loftier themes ; and the poet of the Village and the Borough be 
oftener, and longer read, than the poct of the Court or the Camp. 
‘The most p opular passages of Shakespeare and Cowper, we think, 
are of this description : and there is much, both in the volume 
before us, and in Mr Crabbe’s former publications, to which we 
might now venture to refer, as proofs of the same doctrine 
When such representations haye once made an impression on the 
imagination, they are remembered daily, and for ever. We can 
neither look around, nor within us, without being reminded of 
their truth and their importance ; and, while the more brilliant ef- 
fusions of romantic fancy are recalled only at long intervals, and in 
rare situations, we feel that we cannot walk a step from our own 
doors, nor cast a glance back on our departed years, without be- 
ing indebted to the poet of vulgar life for some striking image or 
touching reflection, of which the occasions were always before 
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us, but,—till he taught us how to improve them,—were almost 
always allowed to escape. 

Such, we conceive, are some of the advantages of the subjects 
which Mr Crabbe has in a great measure introduced into modern 
poetry ;—and such the grounds upon which we venture to pres 
dict the durability of the reputation which he has acquired. That 
they have their disadvantages also, is obvious; and it is no less 
obvious, that it is to these we must ascribe the greater part of 
the faults and deformities with which this author is fairly charges 
able. The two great errors into which he has fallen, are—that he 
has described many things not worth describing ;—and that he has 
frequently excited disgust, instead of pity or indignation, in the 
breasts of his readers. ‘These faults are obvious,—and, we bee 
lieve, are popularly laid to his charge: yet there is, in so far as 
we have observed, a degree of misconception as to the true 
grounds and limits of the charge, which we think it worth while 
to take this opportunity of correcting. 

The poet of humble life must describe a great deal,—and must 
even describe, minutely, many things which possess in themselves 
no beauty or grandeur. ‘The reader’s fancy must be awaked,—and 
the power ot his own pencil displayed :—a distinct locality and ie 
maginary reality must be given to his characters and agents ; and 
the ground colour of their common condition must be laid ing 
before his peculiar and selected groups can be presented with 
any effect or advantage. In the same way, he must study cha- 
racters with a minute and anatomical precision; and must make 
both himself and his readers familiar with the ordinary traits and 
general family features of the beings among whom they are to 
move, before they can either understand, or take much interest in 
the individuals who are to engross their attention. ‘Thus far, there 
is nO excess or unnecessary minuteness. But this faculty of ob 
servation, and this power of description, hold out great .tempta« 
tions to go further. ‘There is a pride and a delight in the exer 
cise of all peculiar power; and the poet, who has learned to des 
scribe external objects exquisitely with a view to heighten the 
effect of his moral designs, and to draw characters with accuracy 
to help forward the interest or the pathos of the picture, will be 
in great danger of describing scenes, and drawing characters, for 
no other purpose, but to indulge his taste, and to display his tae 
lents. It cannot be denied, we think, that Mr Crabbe has, on 
many occasions, proved unequal to this temptation. He is led 
away, every now and then, by his lively conception of external 
objects, and by his nice and sagacious observation of human cha- 
racter; and wantons and luxuriates in descriptions and moral 
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portrait-painting, while his readers are left to wonder to what end 
so much industry has been exerted. 

His chief fault, however, is his frequent lapse into: disgusting 
representations ; and this, we will confess, is an error for which 
we find it far more difficult either to accotnt or to apologize, 
We are not, however, of the opinion which we have often heard 
stated, that he has represented human nature under too unfavour- 
able an aspect, or that the distaste which his poetry sometimes 
produces, is owing merely to the painful nature of the scenes and 
subjects with which it abounds. On the contrary, we think he 
has given a juster, as well as a more striking picture, of the true 
character and situation of the lower orders of this country, than 
any other writer, whether in verse or in prose ; and that he has 
made no more use of painful emotions than was necessary to the 
production of a pathetic effect. 

All powerful and pathetic poetry, it is obvious, abounds in images 
of distress. ‘The delight which it bestows partakes strongly of 
pain; and, by a sort of contradiction, which has long engaged 
the attention of the reflecting, the compositions that attract us 
most powerfully, and detain us the longest, are those that pro- 
duce in us most of the effects of actual suffering and wretched. 
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ness. ‘The solution of this paradox.is to be found, we think, in | 


the simple fact, that pain is a far stronger sensation than plea. 
sure in human existence ; and that the cardinal virtue of all things 
that are intended to delight the mind, is to produce a strong sensa- 
tion. Life itself appears to consist in sensation ; and the universal 
passion of all beings that have life, seems to be, that they should be 
made intensely conscious of it, by a succession of powerful and en- 
grossing emotions. Al] the mere gratifications or natural pleasures 
that are in the power even of the most fortunate, are quite insufli- 
cient to fill this vast craving for sensation; and a more violent sti- 
mulus is sought for by those who have attained the vulgar heights 
of life, in the pains and dangers of war,—the agonies of gaming,— 
or the feverish toi!s of ambition. To those who have tasted of these 
potent cups, where the bitter however so cbviously predominates, 
the security, the comforts, and. what are called the enjoyments 
of common life, are intolerably insipid and disgusting. Nay, we 
think we have observed, that even those who, without any effort 
or exertion, have experienced unusual misery, frequently appear, 
in like manner, to acquire a taste for it, and come to look on the 
tranquillity of ordinary life with a kind of indifference not un- 
mingled with contempt. It is certain, at least, that they dwell 
with most apparent satisfaction on the memory of those days, 
which have been marked by the deepest and most agonizing sor+ 
rows, and derive a certain delight from the recollections of those 
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overwhelming sensations which once occasioned so fierce a throb 
in the languishing pulse of their existence. 

If any thing of this kind, however, can be traced in real life,— 
if the passion for emotion be so strong, as to carry us, not in i- 
magination, but in reality, over the rough edge of present pain, 
—it will not be difficult to explain, why it should be so attractive 
in the copies and fictions of poetry. There, as in real life, the 
great demand is for emotion; while the pain with which it may be 
attended, can scarcely, by any possibility, exceed the limits of en- 
durance. ‘The recollection, that it is but a copy and a fiction, is 
quite sufhicient to keep it down to a moderate temperature, and 
to make it welcome as the sign or the harbinger of that agitation 
of which the soul is avaricious. It is not, then, from any pecue 
liar quality in painful emotions that they become capable of af 
fording the delight which attends them in tragic or pathetic poet- 
ry,—but merely from the circumstance of their being more intense 
and powerful than any other emotions of which the mind is sus- 
ceptible. If it was the constitution of our nature to feel joy as 
keenly, or to sympathize with it as heartily as we do with sorrow, 
we have no doubt that no other sensation would ever be intetition- 
ally excited by the artists that minister to delight. But the fact is, 
that the pleasures of which we are capable, are slight and feeble, 
compared with the pains that we may endure; and that, feeble as 
they are, the sympathy which they excite falls much more short of 
the original emotion. When the object, therefore, is to obtain 
sensation, there can be no doubt to which of the fountains we 
shall repair; and if there be but few pains in real life which are 
not, in some measure, endeared to us by the emotions with which 
they are attended, we may be pretty sure, that the more distress 
we introduce into poetry, the more we shall rivet the attention 
and attract the admiration of the reader. 

There is but one exception to this rule,—and it brings us back 
from the apology of Mr Crabbe, to his condemnation. Every 
form of distress, whether it proceed from passion or from for- 
tune, and whether it fall upon vice or virtue, adds to the interest 
and the charm of poetry—except only that which is connected 
with ideas of disvust,—the least taint of which disenchants the 
whole scene, and puts an end both to delight and sympathy. 
But what is it, it may be asked, that is the proper object of dis- 
gust? and what is the precise description of things which we 
think Mr Crabbe so inexcusable for admitting ? It is not easy to 
define a term at once so simple and so significant ; but it may not 
be without its use, to indicate, in a general way, our conception 
of its force and comprehension. 

L: is needless, we suppose, to explain what are the abjects of dis- 
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gust in physical or external existences. ‘These are sufficiently plain 
and unequivocal ; and it is universally admitted, that all mention of 
them must be carefully excluded from every poetical description, § 
With regard, again, to human character, action, and feeling, we 
should be inclined to term every thing disgusting, which represent. 
ed misery, without making any appeal to our love or our admiration, 
If the suffering person be amiable, the delightful feeling of love 
and affection tempers the pain which the contemplation of suffer. 
ing has a tendency to excite, and enhances it into the stronger, and 
therefore more attractive, sensation of pity. If there be great power 
or energy, however united to guilt or wretchedness, the mixture 
of admiration exalts the emotion into something that is sublime 
and pleasing. Even in cases of mean and atrocious guilt, our 
sy npathy with the victims upon whom it is practised, and our ac. 
tive indignation and desire of vengeance, reconcile us to the hu. 
miliating display, and make a compound that, upon the whole, 
is productive of pleasure. 

The only sufferers, then, upon whom we cannot bear to 
look, are those that excite pain by their wretchedness, while 
they are too depraved to be the objects of affection, and too 
weak and insignificant to be the causes of misery to others, or, 
consequently, of indignation to the spectators. Such are the 
depraved, abject, diseased and neglected poor,—creatures in 
whom every thing amiable or respectable has been extinguish. 
ed by sordid passions or brutal debauchery,—who have no means 
of ‘doing the mischief of which they are capable,—whom e 
very one despises, and no one can either love or fear. On 
the characters, the miseries, and the vices of such beings, we 
look with disgust merely : and, though it may perhaps serve some 
moral purpose, occasionally to set before us this humiliating spec, 
tacle of human nature sunk to utter worthlessness and insignifi- 
cance, it is altogether in vain to think of exciting either pity or 
horror, by the truest and most forcible representations of their suf- 
ferings or of their enormities. They have no hold upon any of the 
feelings that lead us to take an interest in our fellow-creatures ;— 
we turn away from them, therefore, with loathing and dispassionate 
aversion ;—we feel our imaginations polluted by the intrusion of any 
images connected with them; and are offended and disgusted when 
we are forced to look closely upon those festering heaps of mo- 

ral filth and corruption. It is with concern we add, that we know 
no writer who has sinned so deeply in this respect as Mr Crabbe, 
—who has so often presented us with spectacles which it is puree 
&: painful and degrading to contemplate, and bestowed such pow- 
ers of con ception and expression in giving us distinct .ideas of 
what we must abhor to remember. if Mr Crabbe had beena 
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person of ordinary talents, we might have accounted for his er- 
ror, in some degree, by supposing, that his frequent success in 
treating of subjects which had been usually rejected by other 
poets, had at length led him to disregard, altogether, the common 
impressions of mankind as to what was allowable and what inad- 
missible in poetry, and to reckon the unalterable laws by which 
nature has regulated our sympathies, among the prejudices by 
which they were shackled and impaired. It is difficult, however, 
to conceive how a writer of his quick and exact observation 
should have failed to perceive, that there is not a single instance 
of a scrious interest being excited by an object of disgust; 
and that Shakespeare himself, who has ventured every thing, 
has never ventured to shock our feelings with the crimes or the 
sufferings of beings absolutely w ithout power or principle. In- 
dependent of universal practice, too, it is still more diilicult to 
conceive how he should have overlooked the reason on which this 
practice is founded; for though it be general lly true, that poe- 
tical representation 1s of suffering and of guilt produce emotion, 
and consequently delight, yet it certainly did not require the 
penetronion of Mr Crabbe to discover, that there is a degree of 
depravity which counteracts our sympathy with suffering, and 
a degree of ins signific: ance which extinguishes our interest in guilt. 
We “abstain from giving any extracts in su pport of this accus~ 
ation; but those who have perused the volume before us, will 
have already recollected the story of Frederic Thompson, of A- 
bel Keene, of Blaney, of Benbow, and a good part of those of 
Grimes and Ellen Orford,—besides many shorter passages. It 
is now time, however, to give the reader a more particular ac- 
count of the work which contains them. 

‘The Borough of Mr Crabbe, then, is a detailed and minute 
account of an antient English sea-port town, of the middling or- 
der; containing a series of pictures of its scenery, and of the dif- 
ferent classes and occupations of its inhabitants. It is thrown 
into the form of letters, though without any attempt at the e- 
pistolary character ; and treats of the vicar and curate—the sec~ 
taries—the attornies—the apothecaries; and the inns, clubs, and 
strolling- players, that make a figure in the place :—but more par- 
ticularly of the poor, and their characters and treatment; and of 
almshouses, prisons, and schools. ‘There is, of course, no uni- 
ty or method in the poem,—which consists altogether of a succes- 
sion of unconnected descriptions, and is still more miscellane- 
ous in reality, than would be conjectured from the titles of its 
twenty-four separate compartments. As it does not admit of a- 
nalysis, therefore, or even of a much more pericunne description, 
we can only give our readers a just idea of its execution, by ex- 
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tracting a few of the passages that appear to us most character. 
istic in each of the m any styles it exhibits. 

One of the first that strikes us, is the following very touching 
and beautiful picture of innocent love, misfortune, and resigna- 
tion—all of them taking a tinge of additional sweetness and ten- 
derness from the humbie condition of the parties, and affording 
a striking illustration of the remarks we have ventured to make 
on the advantages of such subjects. ‘Che passage occurs in the 
second letter, where the author has been surveying, with a glance 
half pensive and half f sancpetion’, the monuments erected in the 
churchyard. He then proceeds— 

* Yes! there are real Mourners—I have seen 

A fair, sad Girl, mild, suffering, and serene ; 

Attention (through the day) her duties claim’d, 

And to be useful as resign’d she aim’d ; 

Neatly she drest, nor at seem’d t” expect 

Pity for grief, or pardon for neglect ; 

But when her wearied Pp; arents sunk to sleep, 

She sought her place to meditate and weep ; 
Then to her mind was all the past display’d, 
That faithful Memory brings to Sorrow’s aid : 
Yor then she thought on one regretted Youth, 
Her tender trust, and his unquestion’d truth ; 
In ev’ry place she wander’d, where they’d been, 
And 1 sadly-sacred beld the parting-scene 
Where last for sea he to k his le ave ;—that pl ace 
With ; doub! ole interest would she nightly trace,’ &c. 

Happy he sail’d, and great the care she took, 

‘That he should softly sleep, and smartly look ; 
White was his better linen, and his check 
Was made more trim than any on the deck; 
And every comfort Men at Sea can know, 
Was her’s to buy, to make, and to bestow : 
For he to Greenland sail’d, and much she told, 
How he should guard against the climate’s cold ; 
Yet saw not danger ; dangers he ’d withstood, 
Nor could she trace the Fever in his blood : 
His Messmates smil’d at flushings in his cheek, 
And he too smil’d, but seldom would he speak ; 
For now he found the danger, felt the pain, 
With grievous symptoms he could not explain. 

He call’d his friend, and prefac’d with a sigh 
A Lover’s message— Thomas, I must die: 

* Would I could see my Sally, and could rest 
“ My throbbing temples on her faithful breast, 
“ And gazing go!—if not, this trifle take, 
And say, till death I wove it for her sake: 
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«“ Yes! [ must die—blow on, sweet breeze, blow on! 
« Give me one look, before my lite be gone, 
* Oh! give me that! and let me not despair,— 
“ One last fond look !—and now repeat the prayer.” 
He had his wish, had more; I will not paint 
The Lovers’ meeting : she beheld him faint— 





With tender fears, she took a nearer view, 
Her terrors doubling as her hopes withdrew ; 
THe tried to smile; and, half mseceedl ng, said, 


, 


Yes! I must die’ naed hope for ever fled 

Still long she nurs’d him; tender thoughts meantime 
Were interchang’d, and hopes and views sublime. 
To her he came to die, and every day 
She took some port ‘_ of the dread away ; 
With him she pr. ay’ d, to os his Bible read, 
Sooth’d the faint heart, and held the aching head ; 
She came with smiles the hour of pain to ch eer ; 
Apart she stirh’d ; alone, she shed the tear; 
Vhen, as if breaking from a cloud, she gave 
esh light, and gilt the prospect of the grave. 
One day he li — rseem’d, and they forgot 
Che care, the dread, the angviel 





h of their lot ; 
"They spoke with cheerfulness, and seem’d to think, 


Yet s tid not so- Mca S he 1 will not sink. ” 
A sudden behichnoion in his look appear’d, 


A sudden vigour in his voice was heard ;— 


She had been reading in the Book of Prayer, 
And led him forth, and plac’d him in his chair ; 
sively he ee and spoke of all he knew, 
‘he friendly 1 DY» and the favourite few ; 

on xe that day did he to mind recal, 

| he] has trea ard, and she loves them all; 


— 





When in her way she meets them, they appear 

Peculiar people—death has made them dear. 

E fe nam’d his friend, but then his hand she prest, 
ne 


} | Ty -, 
fonc dy whisper’d, “ Thou must go to rest. ” 


“ Fi he said ; but, as he spoke, she found 
His | nd more cold, and fluttering was the sound ; 


Mhen gaz’d affrighten’d ; but she caught a last, 
A dying look of love, endl all was past !— 


She plac’ d a decent stone his grave above, 
atly engrav’d—an offering of her Love ; 
For that she wrought, for that forsook her bed, 


Awake alike to duty and the dead ; 
She would have griev’d, had friends presum’d to spare 
Vhe least assistance—’twas her proper care. 

Here will she come, and on the grave will sit, 

1 di } 


Sylding her arms, in long abstragted fit ; 
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But if observer pass, will take her round, 
And careless seem, for she would not be found 3 
Then go again, and thus her hour employ, 
hile visions please her, and while woes destroy.’ p. 23-27, 
There is a passage in the same tone, in the letter on Prisons, 
It describes the dream of a felon under sentence of death; and 
though the exquisite accuracy and beauty of the landscape paint- 
ing are such, as must have recommended it to notice in poetry of 
any order, it seems to us to derive an unspeakable charm from 
the lowly simplicity and humble content of the characters—at 
least we cannot conceive any walk of ladies and gentlemen that 
should furnish out so sweet a picture as terminates “the followi ing 
extract. It is only doing Mr Crabbe justice to present it with a 
part of the dark foreground which he has drawn, in the waking 
existence of the poor - dreamer. 
€ When first I came 
Within bis view, I fancied there was Shame, 
1 judg’d Resentment ; I mistook the air,— 
‘These fainter passions live not with Despair ; 
Or but exist and die :—-Hope, Fear and Love, 
Joy, Doubt and Hate, may other spirits move, 
But touch not his, who every waking hour 
Has one fix’d dread, and always feels its power. 
He takes his tasteless food ; and, when ’tis done, 
Counts up his meals, now lessen’d by that one ; 
For Expectation is on Time intent, 
Whether he brings us Joy or Punishment. 
Yes! e’en in sleep th’ impressions all remain ; 
He hears the sentence, and he feels the chain ; 
He seems the piace for that sad act to see, 
And dreams the very thirst which then will be ; 
A priest attends—it seems the one he knew 
In his best days, beneath whose care he grew. 
At this his terrors take a sudden flight— 
He sees his native village with delight ; 
The house, the chamber, where he once array’d 
His youthful person ; where he knelt and pray’d: 
Then too the comforts he enjoy’d at home, 
The days of joy ; the joys themselves are come ;— 
7 as 1ours of innocence ;—the timid look 
Of his low’d maid, when first her hand he took 
And told his hope; her trembling joy appears, 
Her fore’d reserve, and his retreating fears. 
Yes! all are with him now, and all the while 
Life’s early prospects and his Fanny smile ; 
‘Then come his sister and his village friend, 
And he will now the sweetest moments ar. 
Liie has to yield :—No! never will he find 
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Again on earth such pleasure in his mind. 

He goes through shrubby walks these friends among, 
Love in their looks and pleasure on the tongue. 
Pierc’d by no crime, and urg’d by no desire 

For more than’ true and honest hearts require, 

They feel the calm delight, and thus proceed 
Through the green lane,—then linger in the mead,— 
Stray o’er the heath in all its purple bloom, 

And pluck the blossom where the wild-bees hum ; 
Then through the broomy bound with ease they pass, 
And press the sandy sheep-walk’s slender grass, 
Where dwarfish flowers among the gorse are spread, 
And the lamb brouzes by the linnet’s bed ; 

Then ’cross the bounding brook they make their way 
O’er its rough bridge—and there behold the bay !— 
The ocean smiling to the fervid sun— 

The waves that faintly fall and slowly ruan— 

The ships at distance, and the boats at hand: 

And now they walk upon the sea-side sand, 
Counting the number, and what kind they be, 

Ships softly sinking in the sleepy sea : 

Now arm in arm, now parted, they behold 

The glitt’ring waters on the shingles roll’d : 

The timid girls, half dreading their design, 

Dip the smail foot in the retarded brine, 

And search for crimson weeds, which spreading flow, 
Or lie like pictures on the sand below ; 

With all those bright red pebbles, that the sun 
Through the small waves so softly shines upon ; 
And those live lucid jellies which the eye 

Delights to trace as they swim glitt’ring by : 
Pear)-shells and rubied star-fish they admire, 

And will arrange aboye the parlour fire,— 

Tokens of bliss!’ p- 323—326. 

If these extracts do not make the reader feel how deep and 
peculiar an interest may be excited by humble subjects, we sl:ould 
almost despair of bringing him over to our opinion, even by Mr 
Crabbe’s inimitable description and pathetic pleading for the pa- 
rish poor. The subject is one of those, which to many will ap- 

ear repulsive, and, to some fastidious natures perhaps, disgust- 
ing. Yet, if the most admirable painting of external objects,— 
the most minute and thorough knowledge of human character, 
—and that warm glow of active and rational benevolence which 
Jends a guiding light to observation, and an enchanting colour to 
eloquence, can entitle a poet to praise—as they do entitle him 
to more substantial rewards—we are persuaded that the following 

passage will not be speedily forgotten, 
* Your 
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* Your plan I love not :—with a number you 

Have pli 1c’d_ your poor, your pitiable few ; 

There, in one house, for all their lives to be, 

‘The pauper-palace which they hate to see : 

That gi unt Gelidin g, that high bounding wall, 

Those bare-worn walks,’ that lofty thund’ring ‘hall ! 
That large loud clock, which tolls each dreaded hour, 
Those gates and locks, and all those signs of power: 
It is a prison, with a milder name, 

Which few inhabit ore dread or shame. ’— 

* Alas! their sorrows in their bosoms dwell, 
They’ve much to suffer, but have nought to tell : 
They have no evil in the place to sti ute, 

And dare not say, it isthe house they hate: 
They own there ’s granted all such place can give, 
But live repining, for ’tis there they live. 

Grandsires are there, who now no more must sees) 
No more must nurse upon the trembling knee 
The lost lov’d daughter’s infant progeny : 

Like death’s dread mansion, this allows not place 
For joyful meetings of a kindred race. 

Is not the matron there, to whom the son 

Was wont at @ ach declining day to run; 

He - hen his toil was over) gave delight, 

By lifting up the latch, and one “ Good night?” 
Yes, she is here; but nightly to her door 

The son, still lab’ring, can return no more. 

Widows are here, who in their huts were left, 
Of husbands, children, plenty, ease bereft 
Yet all that grief within the humble shed 
Was soften’d, soften’d in the humble bed 
But here, in all its force, remains the grief, 
and not one soft’ning object for relief. 

Who can, when here, the social neighbour meet? 
Who learn the story current in the street ? 

Who to the long-known intimate impart 

Facts they have learn’d, or feelings of the heart ?—~ 
They talk, indeed; but who can choose a friend, 
Or seek companions at their journey’s end ?’— 

* What, if no grievous fears their lives annoy, 

Is it not worse, no prospects to enjoy ? 

*Tis cheerless living in such bounded view 

With nothing dreadful, but with nothing new ; 
Nothing to bring them joy, to make them weep,—~ 
‘The day itself is, like the night, asleep ; 

Or on the sameness, if a break be made, 

”l'is by some pauper to his grave convey’d ; 

By smuggled news from neighb’ring vi Mage told, 
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News never true, or truth a twelvemonth old; 
By some new inmate doom’d with them to dwell, 
Or justice come to see that all goes well ; 
Or change of room, or hour of leave to crawl 
On the black foot-way winding with the wall, 
Till the stern bell forbids, or master’s sterner call. 
Here too the mother sees her children train’d, 
Her voice excluded and her feclings pain’d : 
Who govern here, by general rules must move, 
Where ruthless custom rends the bond of love. 
Nations, we know, have nature’s law transgress’d, 
And snatch’d the infant from the parent’s breast ; 
But still for public good the boy was train’d ; 
‘The mother suffer’d, but the matron gain’d : 
Here nature’s outrage serves no cause to aid ; 
The pang is felt, but not the Spartan made. 
Here the good pauper, losing all the praise 
By worthy deeds acquir’d in better days, 
Breathes a few months; then, to his chamber led, 
Expires,—while strangers prattle round his bed.’ p. 241-4 
These we take to be specimens of Mr Crabbe’s best style ;— 
but he has great variety ;—-and some readers may be better pleased 
with his satirical vein, —which is both copious and original. The 
Vicar is an admirable sketch of what must be very difficult to 
draw ;—a good, easy man, with no character at all ;—his little, 
humble vanity ;—his constant care to offend no one ;—his maw- 
kish and feeble gallantry—indolent good nature, and love of gos- 
sipping and trifling-—are all very exactly, and very pleasingly de- 
lineated. We can only make room for the conclusion, 
¢ But let applause be dealt in all we may, 
Our priest was cheerful, and in season gay ; 
His frequent visits seldom fail’d to please ; 
Easy himself, he sought his neighbour’s ease ; 
‘To a small garden with delight he c came, 
And gave successive flowers 2 summer’s fame ; 
‘These he presented, with a grace his own, 
To his fair friends, and made their beauties known, 
Not without moral compliment; how they, 
“* Like flowers were sweet, and must like flowers decay. 
Fiddling and fishing were his arts ; at times 
He alter’d sermons, and he aim’d at rhymes ; 
And his fair Siena, not yet intent on cards, 
On: he amus’d with riddles and charardes. ’"— 
‘The rich approv’d—of them in awe he stood; 
The poor admir’d—they all believ’d him good ; 
‘The old and serious of his habits spoke ; 
The frank and youthful lov'’d his pleasant joke ; 
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Mamma approv’d a safe contented guest, 

And Miss a friend to back a small request ; 

In him his flock found nothing to condemn } 

Him sectaries lik’d—he never troubled them ; 

No trifles fail’d his yiclding mind to please ; 

And all his passions sunk in early ease. 

Nor one so old has left this world of sin, 

More like the being that he enter’d in.’ p. 34—86. 

Sir Denys Brand, the proud, ostentatious, cold hearted patron 
and benefactor of the Borough,—who planned the life-boat,— § 
built the jail and the town-house,—and subscribed to all public ff 
charities, is also painted with very great spirit. ‘The enumeras 
tion of his splendid benefactions, is closed with these lines— 

* All these were great, but still our hearts approve 
Some simpler tokens of. the Christian love. 
*T would give me joy some gracious deed to meet, 
‘That has not call’d for glory through the street : 
Who felt for many, could not always shun; 
Ii some soft moment, to be kind to one: 
And yet they tell us, when Sir Denys died, 
That not a widow in the borough sigh’d. 
Great were his gifts; his mighty heart I own; : 
But why describe what all the world has known?’ p.184-85, 

To the character of Blaney we have already objected, as of- 
fensive, from its extreme and impotent depravity. ‘Che first part 
of his history, however, is sketched with a masterly hand; and 
affords a good specimen of that sententious and antithetical man- 
ner by which Mr Crabbe sometimes reminds us of the style and 
versification of Pope. 

‘ Blaney, a wealthy heir at twenty-one, 

At twenty five was fuin’d and undone : 

These years with grievous crimes we need not load, 
He found his ruin in the common road ; 

Gam’d without skill, without inquiry bought, 

Lent without love, and borrow’d without thought. 
But, gay and handsome, he had soon the dower 
Of a kind, wealthy widow in his power ; 

"Then he aspir’d to loftier flights of vice, 

"To singing harlots of enormous price : 

He took a jockey in his gig to buy 

An horse, so valued, that a duke was shy : 

Ta gain the plaudits of the knowing few, 
Gamblers and grooms, what would not Blaney do ? "a. 

* Cruel he was not—If he left his wife, 

He left her to her own pursuits in life ; 

Deaf to reports, to all expenses blind, 

Profuse not just, and careless but not kind.’ p. 193-4. 
Clelis 
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Clelia is another. worthless character that is drawn with infinite 
spirit, and a thorough knowledge of human nature. She began 
life as a sprightly, talking, flirting girl, who passed for a wit aad 
a beauty in the half-bred elects of the borough, and who, in 
laying herself out to entrap a youth of distinction, unfortun: ately 
fell a victim to his superior art, and forfeited her place in society. 
She then became the smart mistress of a dashing attorn ey—then 
tried to teach a school—lived as the favourite of an innkeeper— 
Jet lodgings—wrote novels—set up a toyshop—and, finally, was 
admitted into the almshouse. ‘There is nothing very interesting 
perhaps in such a story ; but the details of it show the wonderful 
accuracy of the author’s observation of character, and give it, 
and many of his other pieces, a value of the same kind that some 
pictures are thought to derive from the trath and minuteness of 
the anatomy which they display. ‘There is something original, 
too, and well conceived, in the tenacity with which he represents 
this frivolous person, as adhering to her paltry characteristics un- 
der every change of circumstances. ‘The concluding view is as 
follows. 

© Now friendless, sick and old, and wanting bread, 
The first-born tears of fallen pride were shed— 
‘True, bitter tears; and yet that wounded pride, 
Among the poor, for poor distinctions sigh’d. 
Though now her tales were to her audience fit ; 
‘Though loud her tones, and vulgar grown her wit; 
Though now her dress—{but let me not explain 
The piteous patchwork of the needy-vain, 
The flirtish form to coarse materials lent, 
And one poor robe through fifty fashions sent) ; 
Though all within was sad, without was mean,— 
Still ’twas her wish, her comfort to be scen : 
She would to plays on lowest terms resort, 
Where once her box was to the beaux a court; 
And, strange delight! to that same house, where she 
Join’d in the di ince, all gatety and glee, 
Now with the menials crow ding to the wall, 
She’d see, not share, the pleasures of the ball, 
And with degraded v anity unfold, 
How she too triumph’d in the years of old. 
Not quite correct in what she now relates, 
She alters persons, and she forges dates ; 
And finding memory’s weaker help decay’d, 
She boldly calls invention to her aid.’ p. 209-10. 

The graphic powers of Mr Crabbe, indeed, are too frequently 
wasted on unworthy subjects. ‘There is not, pe thaps, in all Enge 
lish poetry a more complete and highly finished piece of pain:ing, 

than 
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1810. 
than the following «description of a vast old boarded room or ware. 
house, which was let out, it seems, in the Borough, as a kind of Th 
undivided lodging, for beggars and vagabonds of every description, ful hi 


No Dutch painter ever presented an interior more distinctly to 
the eye, or ever gave half such a group to the imagination. 

That window view !—oil’d paper and clu glass 

Stain the strong rays, which, though impeded, pass, 

And give a dusty warmth to that huge room, 

The conguer’d sunshine’s mel: incholy "gloo m; 

When all those western rays, without so bright, 

Within become a ghastly glimmering light, 
As pale and faint upon the floor they fall, 
Or feebl y gleam on the opposing wall : 








That floor, once oak, now piec’ d with fir unplan’d, 
Or, where not piec’d, in places bor’d and stain’d ; 
"Phat wall once whiten’d, now an odious sight, 
Stain’d with all hues, except its antient white. 

Where’er the fox r allows an even space, 
Chalking and marks of various games have place ; 
Boys, without foresight, pleas’d in halters swing ; 
On a fix’d hook men c ist a flying ring ; 


WwW 


Lees 





aS it be 
While gin and snuff their female neighbours share, - 
: oO” r 
And the black beverage in the fractur’d ware. ing 
* On swinging shelf are things incongruous stor’d,— , oe 


Scraps of their food,—the cards and cribbage-board,— tide t 
With pipes and ps uches ;. while on pez below, fisher 
Hang a lost member’s fidglle and its bow : 
— still reminds them how h e'd dance and play, 
re sent untimely to the Convict’s Bay. 
* Here by a curtain, by a blanket there, 
Are various rig conceal’d, but 1 none with care ; 





a 


Where some by day and some by night, as best : 
Suit their employments, seek uncertain rest ; 


The drowsy children at their pleasure creep 
To the known crib, and there securely sleep. 
Each end contains a grate, and these beside 
Are hung utensils for their boil’d and fry’d— 
All us’d at any hour, by night, by day, 
As suit the purse, the pareem, or the prey. 
* Above the fire, the mantel-shelf contains 


Of china-ware some poor unmatch’d remains ; 


2 eR 


; 
rrr , c 
There many a tea-cup’s gaudy fragment stands, 


All plac’d by vanity’s unwearied hands ; 


For here she lives, e’en here she looks about, 

To find some small consoling objects out. f 
High hung at either end, and next the wall, } 

Two antient mirrors show the forms cf all.’ p. 249-251. | 
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The following picture of a calm sea fog, 
ful hand. 

When all you see through densest fog is seen ; 

When you can hear the fishers near at hand 

Distinctly speak, yet see not where they stand ; 

Or sometimes them and not their boat discern, 

Or half-conceal’d some figure at the stern; 

Boys who, on shore, to sea the pebble cast, 

Will hear it strike against the viewless mast ; 

While the stern boatman growls his fierce disdain, 

At whom he knows not, whom he threats in vain. 

Tis pleasant then to view the nets float past, 

Net after net till you have seen the last ; 

And as you wait till all beyond you slip, 

A boat comes gliding from an anchor’d ship, 

Breaking the silence with the dipping oar, 

And their own tones, as labouring for the shore ; 

Those measur’d tones with which the scene agree, 

And give a sadness to serenity.” p. 123-4. 

We add one other sketch of a similar character; which, though 
it be introduced as the haunt and accompaniment of a despond- 
ing spirit, is yet chiefly remarkable for the singular — 3s and 
accuracy with which it represents the dull scenery of a common 
tide river. ‘The author is speaking of a solitary and pom 
fisherman, who was compel lled 
* At the same times th 1e same dull views to see, 

The bounding marsh-bank and the blighted tree ; 

The water ¢ ye when the tides were high, 





is by the same power- 





When k the wore half-covered and half-dry ; 
The sun-burn ‘d | tar that bliscers on the planks 

t > 
And bank-side stakes in their uneven ranks ; 


leaps of entang red weeds See slowly float, 


As the tide rolls b y the impeded boat. 

‘ When tides were neap, and, in the sultry day, 
hrough the tall bounding mud-banks made their way, 
Which on each side rose swelling, and below 
The dark warm flood ran silently and slow ; 


Tt! horing, Peter chose from man to hide, 
There hang his hea i, and view the lazy tide 
In its hot sli my ch annel slowly glide ; 





» the small eels that left the deeper way 





For the warm shore, within the shallows play ; 
Where : pin ‘muscles, left upon the mud, 

Slope the r slow passage to the fallen flood ;— 

J Te re a tai l and he pele S he *d lie down and trac 

How side-long crabs had scrawl’d cect 
Or sadly listen to t] tuneless cry 






~ 
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Of fishing Gull or clanging G 
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He nurst the feelings these dull scenes produce, 
And lov’d to stop beside the opening sluice ; 
Where the small stream, confin’d in narrow bound, 
Ran with a dull, unvaried, sad’ning sound ; 
Where all presented to the eye or ear, 
Oppress’d the soul! with misery, grief, and fear.’ p, 305-6. 
Under the head of Amusements, we have a spirited account of 
the danger and escape of a party of pleasure, who landed, ina 
jine evening, on a low sandy island, which was covered with the 
tide at high water, and were left upon it by the drifting away of 
their boat. 
* On the bright sand they trod with nimble feet, 
Dry shelly sand that made the summer-seat ; 
The wondering mews flew fluttering o’er their head, 
And waves ran softly up their shining bed.’ _p. 127. 
While engaged in their sports, they discover their boat float. 
ing at a distance, and are struck with instant terror. 
* Alas! no shout the distant land can rtach, 
Nor eye behold them from the foggy beach ; 


Again they join in one loud powerful cry, ? 
‘Then cease, and eager listen for reply. 
None came—the rising wind blew sadly by. 5 


‘They shout once more, and then they turn aside, 

‘l’o see how quickly flow’d the coming tide : 

Between each cry they find the waters steal 

On their strange prison, and new horrors feel; 

oot after foot on the contracted ground 

The billows fall, and dreadful is the sound ; 

Less and yet less the sinking isle became, 

And there was wailing, weeping, wrath and blame, 

fad one been there, with spirit strong and high, 

Who could observe, as he prepar’d to die, 

He might have seen of hearts the varying kind, 

And trac’d the movement of each different mind : 

He might have seen, that not the gentle maid 

Was more than stern and haughty man afraid,’ &c. 
* Now rese the water through the lessening sand, 

And they seem’d sinking while they yet could stand ; 

‘The sun went down, they look’d from side to side, 

Nor aught except the gathering sea descry’d ; 

Dark and more dark, more wet, more cold it grew, 

And the most lively bade to hope adieu ; 

Children by love, then lifted from the seas, 

Felt not the waters at the p: arents’ knees, 

But wept aloud; the wind increas’d the sound, 

And the ak billows as they broke around. 

——But hark! an oar, 


! comes dashing to their shore ; 
© . 
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Still, still the water rises, “ Haste! ” they ery, 
Oh! hurry, seamen, in delay we die! ” 
{Seamen were these who jn their ship perceiv’d 
The drifted boat, and thus her crew reliev’d.) 
And now the keel just cuts the cover’d sand, 


ob. | Now to the gunwale stretches every hand ; 

nt of | With trembling pleasure all confus’d embark, 

ina And kiss the tackling of their welcome ark ; 

1 the While the most giddy, as they reach the s dice, 

> | of Think of their danger, and their God adore.’ p. 127-~30, 

In the letter on Education, there are some fine descr puions of 

boarding-schoo!s for both sexes, and of the irksome and useless 
restraints which they i impose ou the bounding spirits and o; pen afa 
fections of early youth. This is followed by some excellent re- 

oat marks on the ennui which so ches falls to the lot of the learned, 


or that description at least of the learned that are bred in English 
universities. Mr Crabbe takes a view of this enyied character, in 
the only two stations in which he is likely to be placed,—either 
settled in a coun try living, or re me with honour as a feilow. 
In the first, he says, he 1s sure to be oppressed with his dstlen 
and his solitude, or unsuitable oa 
¢ And though a while his flock and dairy please, 

He soon reverts to former joys and ea: ey 

Glad when a friend shall come to break his rest, 

And speak of all the pleasures they possest,— 

Of masters, fellows, tutors, all with whom 

They shar’d those pleasures, never more to come 3 

Till both conceive the times by bliss endear’d, 

Which once so dismal and so dull appear’d. 

* But fix our scholar, and suppose him crown’d 

With “ the glory gain’d on classic ground ; 

Uppo e the worlc 1 without a sigh resign’d, 

And to his college all his care confin d ; ; 

Give him all honours that such states allow, 

The freshman’s terror and the tradcsman’s bow 

Let his apartments with his taste agree, 

And all his views be those he loves to sce ; 

Let him each day behold the savoury treat, 

For which he pays not, but is paid to eat; 

‘These joys and glories soon delight no more, 

Although withheld, the mind is vex’d and sorg, 

Unlike the prophet’s is the scholar’s case, 

His honour all is in his dwelling-place : 

And there such honours are familiar things, 

What is a monarch in a crowd of kings? 

f Like other sovereigns he ’s by forms addrest, 
By statutes govern’d, and with rules opprest 
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And the day passes like the former day, 
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those horrors which produce suc 
of the Gypsey Woman, there is much genuine pathos, and much 


fine obser 


no means amusing. ‘The Parish Clerk, too, we find dull, a 
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When all these forms and duties die away, 


en of exterior things at once bereft, 


He ’s to himself and one attendant left ; 
Nay, John too goes ; when nought of service more 





7 


Remains for him, he gladly quits the door, 


And, as he whistles to the college gate, 
He k ly pities his poor master’s fate. 
‘ Books cannot always please, however good ; 
Mi j are not ever craving tc I th ir tood ; . 
But sleep will soon the weary soul pr ‘part 


; to-morrow that were this day’s care 3 

feasts, that sundry times have past, 

easts that will for ever last.’ p. 341-2 

r left room for any considerable extracts 
ave wished to lay before our readers some 


s pict ure of the secta eS, —the d scription of the inns,— 
ig players,—and the « lubs. The poor man’s club, which 


f the nature of a friendly sackete. is desc ribed with that 


rted indulgence which marks all Mr Crabbe’s writings. 
‘ The printed rules he guards in painted frame, 


i 
1 shows his children where to read his name,’ &c. 
} 


n Orford, too, though the story partakes too much of 


h an effect in his former poem 


vation of human character. ‘This patient woman was 
n early youth, and thus describes her desolation 
Ah! sad it was my burthen to sustain, 
When the least misery was the dread of pain; 
When I have grieving told him my disgrace, 
And plainly mark’d indifference in his face. 
Hard! with these fears and terrors to behold 
The cause of all, the faithless lover cold ; 
a _ ti grown at every wish denied, 


nd ba ly y civil, sooth’d and gratified ; 
= ak when urs y *d to think of vows so strony, 
And angry when I spake of crime and wrong. ”?’ p. 275 


We have now alluded, we believe, to what is best and most 


this poem ; and, though we do not mean to quote any 


part of what we consider as less successful, we must say, that 


iain porti ons of it which appear to us considera bly in=- 





ferior to most of the author’s former p roductions. ‘The letter on 
the “lection, we look on as as a complete failure,—or at least as 


7° 


contaiming scarcely any thing of what it ought to have contained. 


5 


The letters on Law and Physic, too, are tedious; and the gene- 


of Trades, Amus« rents, and Hospital Govern: ment, by 
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without effect; and have already given our opinion of Peter 
Grimes, Abel Keene, and Benbow. We are struck, also, with 
several omissions in the picture of a maritime borough. Mr 
Crabbe might have made a great deal of a press-gang ; and, at all 
events, should have given us some wounded veteran sailors, and 
some voyagers w ith tales of wonder from foreign lands. 

he style of this poem is distinguished, like all Mr Crabbe’s 
other perf rmances, by great force and compression of diction,— 
a sort of sententious bre vity, once thoug *ht essential to — 
a ition, but of which he is now th e only living exampl 


i 
} 


But though this is almost an unvarying characteristic of his style, 
it appears to us that there is great variety, and even some degre e 
of unsteadiness and inconsistency in the tone of _ expression 





and versification His taste seems scarcely to be sufliciently fix- 
ed and settled as to cae essential particulars : or along with 


a certain quaint, broken, and harsh manner of his own, we think 
we can trace very frequent imitations of pom of the most oppo- 
site character. ‘Ihe foll poe antithetical and half-punning lines 
of Pope, for instance,— 

* Sleepless Mandal 4 to give his readers sleep ;’ 
and— 

¢ Whose tri ling please s, and whom 


rifles please ;’— 
have evidently been copied by Mr Crabbe in the following, and 
nany others,— 
* And, in the restless ocean, seek for rest. ’ 
Denying her who taught thee to deny. 
© Scraping they liv’d, but not a scrap they gave.” 
¢ Bound for a friend, whom honour could not bind. * 


Among the poor, for poor distinctions ee , 


In the same ways the common, nicely yalanced line of twe 


members, which is so characteristic of a same author, has ob- 


viously been the model of our author in the f following— 


That woe could wish, or vanity devise. ’ 
Sick without pity, sorrowing without hope. 
¢ Gloom to the night, and pressure to the chain.’ 
—and a great multitude of others. 


On the other hand, he appears to us to be frequently misled by 
Darwin into a sort of mock-heroic magnificence, upon ordinaty 
occasions. ‘The poet of the Garden, for instance, makes his 


nymphs 
} 


sent the fi agrant quintessence of tea? 
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And the poet of the Dock-yards makes his carpenters 
* Spread the warm pungence of o’erboiling tar.’ 

Mr Crabbe, indeed, does not scruple, on some occasions, to 
adopt the mock-heroic in good earnest. When the landlord of 
the Griflin becomes bankrupt, he says— 

‘ Th’ insolvent Griffin struck her wings sublime. ’ 
—and introduces a vety serious lamentation over the learned po- 
verty of the curatey with this most misplaced piece of buffoon- 
ery— 

‘ Oh! had he Jearn’d to make the wig he wears !” 

One of his letters, too, begins with this wretched quibble— 
* From Law to Physic stepping at our ease, 
We find a way to finish—by degrees.’ 

‘There ate many imitations of the peculiar rythm of Goldsmith 
and Campbel!, too, as our readers must have observed in some of 
our longer specimens ;—but these, though they do not always 
make a very tiarmonious combination, are better, at all events, 
than the tame heaviness and vulgarity of such verses as the fol- 
lowing. 








As soon 
Could he have thought gold issued from the moon, ’ 
A staman’s body—there "ll be more taught.’ 

Those who will not to any guide submit, 

Nor find one creed to their conceptions fit— 

True Jidependents : while they Calvin hate, 

They heed as little what Socinians state.’ p. 54. 
Here pits of crag, with spongy, plashy base, 

{’o some enrich th’ uncultivated space.’ &c. &e. 


OF the sudd en, harsh turns, and broken conciseness which we 


think peculiar to himseli, the reader may take the following spe- 


cimens— 
Has your wife’s broth er, ‘or your uncle’s son, 
Done ought amiss; or is he thought t’ have done?’ 
‘ Stepping from post to post he reach’d the chair ; 
And there he now reposes :—that ’s the Mayor.’ 
He has a sort of jingle, too, Which we think is of his own in 
€ntion 5-~Tur instance, 


For farms and. feasts that su 


iry tines -have past 
And tormal feasts that will for ever last. ’ 
We term it free and easy ; and yet we 
Find it no easy mutter to be 1: . 
We had more remasks to:make upon the taste ‘a diction « 
this author; and had noted several other little blemishes, which 


we meant to have pointed out for his correction: but we have no 
nger room for such minute criticism,—from which, indeed, nei 
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ther the author nor the reader would be likely to derive any great 
benefit. We take our leave of Mr Crabbe, therefore, by express- 
ing our hopes that, since it is proved that he can write fast, he 
will not allow his powers to languish for want of exercise; and 
that we shall soon see him again repaying the public approbation, 
by entitling himself to a still larger share of it. An author gene- 

rally knows his own forte so much better than any of his readers, 
that it is commonly a very foolish kind of presumption to offer any 
advice as to the direction of his efforts ; but we own we have a very 
strong desire to see Mr Crabbe apply his great powers to the con- 
struction of some interesting and connected story. He has great 
talents for narration; and that unrivalled gift in the delineation of 
character which is now used only for the creation of detached 
portraits, might be turned to admirable account in maintaining 
the interest, and enhancing the probability of an extended train ot 
adventures. At present, it is impossible not to regret, that so 
much genius should be wasted in making us perfectly acqui ainted 
with individuals, of whom we are to know nothing but the cha 
racters. In such a poem, however, Mr Crabbe must entirely lay 
aside the sarcastic and jocose style to which he has rather too 
great a prope nsity 5 but which we know » from what he has done 
in Sir Eustace Grey, that he can, when he pleases, entirely relin- 

quish. ‘That very powerful and original performance, inc des ‘d, the 
chief fault of which i is, to be set too thick with images,—to be too 
strong and undiluted, in short, for the digestion of common read- 
ersy—makes us regret that its author should ever have stooped to 
be trifling and ingenious,—-or condescended to ~ Kle the imagina- 

tions of his readers, instead of touching the higher passions of 

their nature. 








Arr. III. Geographie de Strabon. 'Traduite du Grec en Frangais 
Tome Premier, A Paris de Udmprinerie Impériale. An x18 
1805. 4to. pp. 515. 


UR attention was first directed to this publication, by the cele- 

brity of the reputed translator; for we had sndenetends that 

a version of Strabo had been undertaken by M. Coray, a native 
of Greece, whose various productions have procured him consi- 
derable reputation amongst the scholars of Europe. We fiad, 
however, upon inspection, that he is only a joint labourer, in the 
present work, with M. De la aes du Theil; though we are dis- 
posed to believe, from internal evidence, that he has the principal 
share in it. Of M. De la Porte du Theil we do not kiow muc ch, 
ugh the medium of some Memeirs, inserted in the 
1) 4 History 
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History of the Academy of Inscriptions. We believe that he ig 
Professor of Greek at Paris ; but an edition, which he published, 
of some Letters of ‘Theod orus Hyrtacenus, affords no very fae 
vourable specimen of his proficiency in that language. His coadjue 
tor demands more of our attention, from the notice which he 
has attracted in the literary world ; and from the peculiar circum. 
stances in which he is placed. ‘rhe following brief account of 
him, we believe, may be relied on as accurate. M. Coray isa 
native of Smyrna; and some of his family still live in a vil. 
lage near that place. He publish d, with a French translation, 


the treatise of Hippocrates mek ddrwv xal o Cov xaL TORWY, and 
the fEthiopics of He 9 Tus, aS he s 7 in the title-page, xen 
pov, with a preface in modern Greek, and notes in ancient 


Greek. In the latter part of his preface, he mentions the bad style 


of most of those who have written in modern Greck ; and ends 






with a spirited address to his country , exhorting them to rouse 
themselves, and to do something wo y of their ancestors. He 
has also translated into modern Gre k, Beccaria on Crimes and 


¢ 
Punishments. Lesides these works, he has published, in French, 
the Characters of Theophrastus ; and many of his conjectures and 
illustrations of Herodotus are inserted by Larcher in his transla. 
tion of that author. He appears to us to be a man of elegant 
mind, and an extensive acquaintance with the best writers of 
ne ; but by no means remarkable for a very accurate know. 


ledge of the language. His notes on Hiy pocrates are tedious, and 
‘ 
i! 


frequently nothing to the purpose ; and in his re marks on Hero- 
dotus, he is scarcely ever in the right. His French style, however, 
is clear, and generally elegant; and the conclusion of his ** Discours 


PyJliminatre” vrefix 





i e” prefixed to the treatise of Hi ppocrates, is really af- 

fecting and eloquent. We have heard of only one other Greek, in 
soils aaienn i oe Aiea take : 

our times, who has « tinguished himself by a knowledge of his 
itive language in its ancient and pure stete; his name, we be- 

‘ ce ate : 

lieve, 18 1 Ol} 


; he has published the Epistles of Aristanetus, 
with annotations in ancient Greek: he is, however, inferior as a 
scholar, to his learned countryman. 

iterature in modern Greece, is a very interesting 
; and we have to regret that the works, which contain the 
principal information on the subject, are both few in number, and 
dificult to be met avith. ‘Travellers vary so much in their reports 
concerning it, that perhaps the statement of a few facts will not 


7 : 
be unacceptable to our readers. 





Pauw, wine i ignorance was only exceeded by his i impude nce, 
and who made up in virulence what he wanted in learning, deni- 
ed that any human power could rescue the Greeks from the state 
of mental degradation under which they labour; whilst others re- 
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e is present them as an ingenious, active, and inquiring race of men, 
ied, & daily improving in knowledge. We are assured, that so convince d 
fa. are the Greeks themselves of the want of instruction, that there are 
ju. at present Greek students in most of the Universities on the conti- 
he & nent. Measures have been certainly taken, to diffuse knowledge of 
Me various kinds amongst this oppressed people. Printing presses have 
tC of been established at ‘Trieste and Vienna, for the purpose of mul- 
is a tiplying books in the Romaic Greek; at which places, and at Ve- 
vile nice, the most intelligent of the modern Greeks are to be met 
ion, with. Most of the works published there, are translations: a 
and friend informs us, that he purchased there * Montesquieu on the 
cen Rise and Fall of the Roman Empire ;’ ‘ the Arabian Night’s En- 
lent ' tertainments ;” ‘an Epitome of Locke on Human Understand- 
tyle ing 3’—ted xvgiov Aexxiov,’ as they call him; some plays of Metas- 
nds | tasio and Goldoni, &c. all in the vulgar Greek. * A school was 
use | established not long since at Hecatonesi i (between Lesbos and the 
He | Mainland) for the Greeks ; but, at the instigation of Sebastiant, 
and | the Porte suppressed the inet tution. On the whole,’ adds our 
ich, friend, ‘ the Greeks have at present but a poor chance of making 
and themselves wiser or better. ‘Che Turks indeed are too indelent and 
islae | ignorant, to exert themselves to disturb the Greeks in their pursuits 
rant after information ; they havé 4o thank their pretended friends and 
of J emancipators, the Christians, for any obstacles which may be oppos- 
ow- | ed to their acquiring knowledge.’ ‘The great national misfortune 
and of the Greeks, most undoubte any is ats ignorance,—but not, as 
eTO- | Weichard says, their s¢wpid ignorance. While circumstances re- 
ver, | main as they are, we doubt haner the meritorious efforts of 
murs | Coray, and a few of his enlightened countrymen, will be able to 
af- { counteract, in any con iderable degree, the oe tual torpidity 
“5 in which their political condition naturally occasions. Yet, hod cor- 
his | dially must every one wish for their success, who looks at the 
be- lamentable state of degradation to which a people is reduced, who 
tus, § retained, even in the middle of the 15th century, the language, and 
as a ; many of the customs of ancient Greece,—and when this change 
| 


is to be attributed to their misfortunes, rather than to any physi- 
‘ing | cal degradation ? 


f 
the | Much, it seems, has been done in pursuance of a plan, which 
and we believe was struck out by Potemkin, towards purifying the 
orts modern Greek; and we have no doubt, but that, if political ob- 











not §  stacles were removed, in the course of a few years the language 
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ce, sade ae 

‘nie fl * The handsomest book we have seen from the Petersburg Ppressy 

tate is a modern Greek version of the Instructions of Catherine II., toa 

Te- 


committee appointed to compose a new Code of Laws, TaPeurbsira 
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of the country would approach very nearly to the purity of that 
spoken in the court of the successors of Constantine. We are 
told that, when the capital of the Eastern empire yielded to Soli- 
man, the ladies of Constantinople spoke a dialect which would 
not have disgraced the lips of an Athenian ; and the lapse of hit. 
tie more than three centuries has not so altered its Sanechte: but 
that the revival of letters, the general diffusion of learning, and 
and the study of their antient authors, might specdily raise it toa 
degree not far below its former ex cellence. It is but just, how. 
ever, to observe, that, at the per ios here alluded to, and for some 
centuries before, the genuine Greek tongue was confined to the 
higher orders of society, whilst the vulgar spoke a corrupt and 
motley langu: ge 5 and we think it very proba able, that this was 
the case even before the Christian cera; and that the xoiwi ddan 
vas very different from those in which the writings of the an 
tients have come down to us. 

At present, there are three languafes in use amongst the Greeks, 

‘The antient, or classical Greeks, in which divine service is per- 
formed. M. de Guys informs us, that all the Greeks of any edu- 
cation and taste for reading are acquainted with this, and speak 
it with facility; that there she amongst them some le inthe and en. 
lightened ecclesiastics; and that a wealthy and well-informed 
Greek of his acquaintance had a good select library. He adds, 
that the antient Greek is to them, what Latin is to the western 








1 


scholars. Inthe time of Crusius, who published his work in 
1554, it appears to have been generally understood through Greece; 
for in a le tter, addressed to him by a native of that country, it is 
said, that in the different provinces, the Doric, Tonic, and Zolic 
dialects still prevailed, and that, in most, the common dialect was 
still in use. 

2. The second language is the Ecclesiastical; so called, because 
it is used in-the sermons and letters of the patriarchs: is less 
pure than the anciert, but far less corrupt than the vulgar Greek. 
fhe privcipal works in this dialect, according to’Crusius, are the 
Adaya of Rarturus, printed at Venice in 1560; and a book, call 
ed “Aréss, an abridgement of the Scripture History. Some speci 
; in Eton’s Survey. 
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We have mide this short statement, not so much with a view 
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to the notice of some of ¢ cc ymen, who are better able 
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Fe at 


tion on this subject, and who, we have reason to believe, have 
not neglected these opportunities. ‘The short postscript to Mr 
Wright’s Hore Ionic, makes us regret that he has withheld 
those details which he is evidently qualified to give. 

The advantages of an acquaintance with the modern Greeks, 
are perhaps more extensive than is generally imagined. They are 
not confined to the traveller or foreign merchant ; but may prove 
a powerful auxiliary to the classical scholar. To those who have 
occasion to consult Greek manuscripts, it will furnish the means 
of frequently detecting their age, the original from which they 
were copied, and their various possessors ;—of all which particu- 
lars, ome notices are usually prefixed in the Vulgar Greek. Ma- 
ny scarce and curious words, too, retain their primitive signifi- 
cation in the present corrupt state of the language ; and many va- 
luable works can never be properly understood without a know- 
ledge of the modern idioms. 

Krom these considerations, it may perhaps be thought, that no 
persons are so likely to understand the writers of ancient Greece 
as the scholars of modern Greece; and that M. Coray has great 
advantages in undertaking a translation like the present. Yet we 
are inclined to think, that the very reverse of this is the case; and 
that the circumstance of the vulgar Greek being his native tongue, 
so far from aiding him in his pursuits, must rather prove an em- 
barrassment. ‘Ihe different meanings which are attached to the 
same words in the ancient and the modern tongues,—the different 
application of peculiar constructions,—and the impossibility of di- 
vesting his mind of those prejudices of a language, which a long 
habit of speaking it must produce,—are circumstances which 
would be very likely to mislead a Greek of these days in his re- 
searches on the language of his ancestors. Upon the same grounds, 
we believe that many parts of our aucient authors would be more 


» teadily understood by a foreigner, who had studied our language 


grammatically, than by many of ourselves. And we are of opi- 


nion, that it is not difficult to detect the leaven of the modern 


Greek in many of M. Coray’s remarks on Hippocrates and Hero- 
dotus. But it is time that we should proceed to give some ac- 
count of the work before us. 

The circumstances which led to its publicaton, cannot be bet- 
ter explained than in the words of the ‘ Avertissement ’ prefix- 
ed to the volume.—* Un Gouvernement éclairé, jaloux de facili- 
ter tous les moyens d’instruction, a voulu que cette source de 
connoissances utiles (La Géographie de Strabon) ne fit pas ré- 


§ servee aux seuls Hellenistes, ou au petit nombre de personnes, 


qui possedent assez la langue Grecque pour lire l’ouvrage de Stra- 
7m * . , 
don dans son texte original. L’Empéreur en a ordonne fa traduc 


s ten en Francais ; et le Ministre de l'intéricur a nommé les cola 


borateurs. 
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borate ITS, qui publient aujourd'hui les premiers résultats de leuy 
travaux.” ‘These results are, a translation of the three fing 
books, accompanied with notes, a1 preceded by two disserta 
tions ;—one on the various itinerary measures of the ancients; and 
the other on the appellations which the y gave to the winds. The 
notes, as the translators themselves remark, however considerable in 
their number and magnitude, do not embrace all that a curious and 
attentive reader could desire: and therefore a volume of postlim 
nious prolegomena is announced, to contain * éclairciss semens' 
} 


on the text; a‘ precis’ of the history of geography ; another on 


é 





ft 
} 
i 


the life of Strabo; with a literary notice of manusc ripts and edi. 
tions. We may therefore look for the completion of the work in 
six quarto volumes ; and we may certainly congratulate the liter. 
ary world on the prospect of a very valuable acquisition. A good 
translation of Strabo, accompanied by critical and illustrative re. 
marks, has been long a destdcrafum. An acquaintance with the 
great geogra 'P her is of the highest importa ice to those who ry 
thro ugh Greece and Asia Minor; but we believe that few of t 

young men who visit those interesting countries lay a fou nat lon 
for their observations on topography and antiquities by a diligent 
perusal of the seventeen books of Strabo in the original Greek 
We believe that, before the present publication, the only transla 
tion of this author into a modern language, »pt the German 
one of Penz I was that of Alfonso Buonacciuoli of Fert AY, Ie 
to Ir: 








( 
*d at Venice in 1562, which is closer to the ori 








ginal, npon the whole, a better translation, than the one be 
fore us; which, perhaps, was in some measure to be expected, as 
the genius of the Italian language has a much greater aflinity to 
the Greek than the French has; though less , perth: aps, than the 


Spanish. But the book is very scarce, oak unaccompanied by 
notes; for v h reason, the present publication will open a hi 


therto inaccessible source of amusement and information to a nu 


nerous class of readers. 
The work of Strabo has all the defects of the geography of the 
age in which he lived. Though a fenfible and learned man, and 


a faithful hiftorian, he was no mathematician noraftronomer. But 
his ignorance of the fi rure of the « rth, the pofition of the tro 


pics, and the exact extent of certain territories, do not render lefs 


4 


valuable his topographic il accounts of the c 
4 ; ; 4 
fallen under his own infpedction 


untries which had 
3; which accounts have heen, in 
moftt inftances, confirmed by the obfervations of modern travel 
lers. Nor does it render lefs interef 

cal anecdotes and difquifitions which he occafianally introduces 
= 

y 





many curious hiftori 


, . . c * 1 
éret, indeed, accufes him of not underftanding the authors 


sa han om ce , " foe tn area ¢ . elite 
whom he quotes; and, in lome icw initances, pernaps, tis Mm 
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be true; but, in general, fuch are the riches of his learning, and 
the accuracy of his information,—fo numerous and interefting are 
the faéts which he relates, and which we fhould in vain look for 
elfewhere,—that we may fafely recommend him to every ftudent in 
the words of Buonacciuoli—* So full is his work of excellent 
matter, of various information, and of fine writing, that every 
mind of moderate capacity, no lefs than the learned, may hope 
for equal inftruction and delight from a perufal of this tranfla- 
tion. ” 

The preliminary differtations are by M. Goffellin. That on the 
itinerary ftades of the Greeks is very long and cumbrous ; and is 
followed by sixteen tables for the convenience of the {tudent in an- 
cient geography. We thould be furprifed, if the author were not 
a Frenchman, that no notice whatever is taken of Major Rennel’s 
clear and fatis eg chapter on the fame fubjeQ, which mutt in- 
evitably have been feen by M. Goflcilin: but, of late years, we 
have had to complain of numerous inftances of this want of liter- 
ary ¢ candour in French writers. ‘Che arrangement of the different 
winds, mentioned in ancient authors, according to the points of 
the compafs, contains little more than the account given by Coray 
in his edition of Hippocrates. Numerous geographical notes of 
N. Goflellin are alfo fubjoined to the text. 

In the first book, (p. (8. edition of the Louvre), Strabo writes, 
revre O ny x ody AG OS MELEALTELEYOS* ap op dy parba aadicey rf cEAW/OV, Keb Tea 

yewdiev. which our trans a itors render thus: § Un Chane 








ywdicey, HA’ HD 
n’etoit qu’un discours modulée d’ou dé riverent les termes, Chant 
de la verge, Chant du bouc, Chant du festin; by which it appears, 
that they imagine, f« wd to come from ja@des * a staff,’ and xa 
undis from xsos, instead of x#en!! What adds to the pleasant- 
ress of the mistakes, is, that in a marginal reference to Chant du 
bouc, they explain it by Comeedie! 

P. 19. C, is mistranslated ; and in the note, after the remark, 
* passage difficile,’ an unnecessary correction is proposed. In a 


n e, 
fragment of the Prometheus Solutus of Aischylus, p. 33. Qoiwine- 
wider t tgoubers sseov Xevpece tardoons is thus rendered— 
¢ 'T’u verras les courans sacrés 
De la ro oveatre mer au ahles empour pré : 
We want a note of IM. Gessellin’s on these purple sands; Buce« 
nacciuoli properly transl t 
< J campi de’ I , e Vonde sacre 
Del Rosso mare 
The fact is, we are id, that the translators were mis] 1 by the 
Latin version : they believe, moreover, that ToT ec? a partici- 
ple,—unless some new reading is. to. be proposed in the eclaircisse~ 
ment 
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ment to which we are referred in the notes. In a fragment of 
Callimachus, p. 46. 
Agnipesves as newts ax Aira Kutaiov 
avtis & ecg yeciny ¢arAtoy Ainoviny, 

Ser huares is given from a MS. Inp. 65. are the words ta am rip 
iexdrar ugkopos dierrey rhv tr, Which our editors render thus: ¢ Je 
commence par la fin, et voulant vivre de disputes;’ to which we 
have to make twoobjections: 1. ‘To feed on any thing” is not 
expressed by diray, but by men and that very rarely with an 
accusative case, except Ssecsrety. The true reading is Saige, 
Book II. p- 104. eAny piv Tot seen tuBarev a ertrdely Qeixevres— 
some MSS. omit »—one gives ox. Mr Tyrwhitt reads, scov tsa 
sw i. Schweighzeuser # & sw for ro, But we are persuaded that 
the words % érsaéciy have nothing to do in the text, but have evi- 
dently crept in from a gloss, 

We are equally disposed to object to several of the alterations 
proposed i in the notes; but we forbear to enter at length upon 
the critical part of the work. Many excellent readings are given 
from some Parisian MSS., and some ingenious con ijectural emen- 
dations, we suppose of M, Coray. Siebenkees, who published 
part of an edition of Strabo, is treated somewhat cavalierly by 
our cotranslators, who, however, pay proper respect to the opi- 
nions of Casaubon and Tyrwhitt. But M. Coray proposes his 
eorrections rather at hazard, and neglects to fortify them with the 

care and circums pection of the critics of the Dutch school. 
Feeling, we suppose, perfe ctly at home in the Greek language, 
he gives his readers credit for perceiving t the reasons of his alter- 
ations ; and, content with i impro ving the sense of his author, he 
does not always stay to consider w het! ther his proposed corrections 
are good Greek or not. The defects, h owever, of the present 
publication are s mall, when compare od with its merits; and we 
eel no hesitation in stating our opinion, ‘that the work is credit. 
able both to the translators and the French nation. We only 
regret that the expensive form in which it appears, is likely te 


- - . + . e- r 
confine the use of it to a few, at least in this country, 
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Arr. IV. Essai Politique sur le — ne dela Nouvelle Espagne. 
Par Alexandre d eieabe dt; les trois premiers livraisons, en 
4to; avec un Atlas eciens et Physique, en fol. Paris, 
1808—9. 


N° one can have read the I Elistory of America by Robertson, withs 
* opt being surprised at the very scanty and imperfect informa- 
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tion which it affords, of the state of the Spanish colonies at the 
period when it was composed. No one acquainted with the me- 
rits of that excellent historian, will impute this deficiency to any 
fault or negligence of his. He appears, on the contrary, to have 
spared no pains nor exert ion to procure recent and authentic ma- 
terials for his work. But the je: alousy of the court of Spain re- 
fused him access to its immense and voluminous ma nuscript col- 
lections on the subject of its colonies; and the printed books then 
jn existence, could give him no light upon their actual state. With 
the exception of the travels and discourses of Ulloa, and the brie! 
narratives of the French academicians, Bouguer and Condamine, 
there had been no information of importance communicated to 
the world, for near two centuries, about any of the principal Spa- 
nish settlements. Prolix descriptions had indeed been given by 
the Jesuits of California and Paraguay; but on Mexico, Peru, and 
New Gren: ida, little had appeared from the time of Philip il. 
that deserved credit, or conyeyed instruction. ‘The unsatis- 
factory and doubtful journals of the Bucaniers, and other ac- 
venturers in the South Sea,—the suspicious narratives of Gage 
and Carreri,—the meagre accounts of Chappe and Pagés,—ti 
inexact and superficial compilation of Villa-Senor,—-with son 
wretched volumes of church history, by credulous friars and o- 
ther ignorant ecclesiastics, co mprised the whole of the informa- 
tion that had been published, in that long period, concerning 
Mexico. If Chili, Peru, and New Grenada, were somew! 
better known, it was from Frezier and Ulloa, neither of them 
very recent authorities. Caracas had been brought into notice by 
the exclusive company which had obtained a monopoly of 
trade ; but little more was known of this extensive province, ¥ 
that its soil was fertile, and bray it produced abundance of « 
oe 


1 77 1 4 ‘ 
lent cacao. Valuable, thor h detached, facts were to be glea: 


from the works of Usta , Camy somanes, and other § 
thors of credit, whoh id eeu occasionally on the co 
relations of the mother country and her colonies. 
writers were cither unacquainted with the internal te 
colonies, or had been deterred, by political considerations, 
communicating their bane wledge to the public. 

Within the last thirty years, a great reyolution has ta} 


the maxims of the Spanish governmer nt with regard toi 


and in go particular ha 5 its one inge « f policy been more remar} 


able, than in the dereliction of its antient system of secrecy and 
seaman! in hes relate its Am erican possessions. ‘The 
publications of Raynal an k place in foreign 
countries not subject to its controul, it could not indeed have 
prevented. But the work of Molina was not only not proliil 
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in Spain, but was even suffered to be translated into Spanish, and 
printed at Madrid. The Mercurio Peruano proceeded without 
interruption at Lima, till it was voluntarily discontinued by its 
editors. Estala was permitted to publish his Viagero Universal at 
Madrid, though it contained much recent and curious informa. 
tion, concerning the commerce, mines and revenue of the Spa. 
nish colonies, with which he had been furnished by ex-viceroys 
of Mexico and Peru, and other persons actually or recently in the 
service of the state. But, not content with this relaxation of its 
antient strictness, the court of Madrid, with the violence natural 
to despotic power when adopting a change of system, hurried 
into the opposite extreme, and seemed to glory in revealing to the 
world those secrets, which its former policy had been most se- 
dulous to conceal. Squadrons were employed, and eae 

fitted out by its orders, to explore the coasts and harbours of i 
extensive empire, with a view to render them more safe and ac- 
cessible to navigators ; and no sooner were any of these surveys 
complete ted, than, without reserve, they were communicated to 
the public. Not even its antient jealousy of foreigners in its co- 
lonial settlements could survive this revolution of its policy. Li- 
€enses were granted to American and other neutral flags, to enter 
harbours, which had been hitherto shut, with the greatest care, 
against strangers. Refugees from St Domingo were invited to 
Cuba and Caracas, received there with kindness and hospitality, 
and permitted to establish themselves as merchants or planters. 
‘Travellers, whose professed object was to illustrate the » geography, 
and investigate the political and statistical resources of countries, 
hitherto concealed from the curious, were no longer refused per- 
mission to visit them; and were even recommended to ‘the vice- 
roys and other officers of government, as if they had been em- 
ployed on missions in its service. Of this last description was 
Mi. Alexa ander de Humboldt, a Prussian gentleman, well known 
in the world of sci ience, whose account of Mexico, the fruit of 
an expedition undertaken with the approbation and concurrence 
of the court of Spain, lies now, in part, before us. ‘Though not 
yet completed, the curious and valuable information which this 
work contains, and the peculiar interest excited at this moment 
by the subject of which it treats, induce us to lay before our 
readers some account of its contents, with such reflections as the 
present state of Spain and of Spanish America naturally suggest. 
It is proper, in the first place, to mention, that Mr Humboldt 
began his expedition to Spanish America in 1799, and was en- 
gaged in it till 1804, having p sail more than a year of that time 
in New Spain. ‘The present work is partl ly the result of his own 
observations, and partly extracted from authentic papers and offi- 
1 cial 
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cial documents communicated to him at Mexico. It is divided 
into six parts. The first contains general observations on the ex- 
tent and physical aspect of New Spain; in which he considers 
how its climate, agriculture, commerce and means of defence, are 
affected by the inequaiities of its territory. he second treats of 
its population, and the division of its inhabitants into casts. ‘The 
third presents a statistical view of its intendancies, and a compuri- 
son of their population with their extent. In the cen. he pro- 
mises to give an account of its agriculture and mines; and, in 
the fifth, of its commerce and manufactures. The sixth will 
treat of its revenues, and of the military defence of the country, 
But the three last parts are not yet pubiished. In another work, 
of which the introductory volume only has reached us, he pro- 
poses to give the general history of his travé ls 5 and, in four ad- 
ditional and separate publications, some of which ‘have already 
appeared, he means to treat of the more scientific objects that 
occupied his attention during his journey. 

The first observation that strikes us on the perusal of this and 
other recent works on New Spain, is the great and rapid improve- 
ment of that kingdom within the last thirty years. 

The rapid increase of its population appears from the registers 
of births and burials. These are kept, in many places, with great 
accuracy by the parish clergy, whose emoluments depend, in part, 
on the casualties arising ft om baptisms and funerals. ‘Through 
the favour of the Archbishop of Mexico, Mr Humboldt had free 
access to these collections. ‘The result of his examination was, 
that the proportion of births to deaths throughout the kingdom, 
is as 170 to 100. In some parts of the table land of Mexico, the 
proportion was as high as 253 to 1003 but at Panuco, on the 
coast of the North Sea, it was as low as 123 to 100.* ‘This dif- 
ference arises from the great salubrity of the table land in the 
centre of New Spin, compared with the low, marshy lands upon 
the coast. Mr Humboldt justly remarks, that the salubrity of 
tropical climates dep ont more on the dryness of the air, than on 
any of its other s« nsib ole qualities. The burning province of Cu- 
mana, the coast of Som o, and the —_ of Caracas prove, that 

‘ excessive heat alone is not unfavourable to human life. It would 
seem, on the contrary, that in very hot but dry countries, man- 
kind attain to a greater a ges than in the temperate zones. One 
extraordinary instance of this longevity is related by Mr Hum- 
boldt, as having occurred within his own observation. While he 
was at Lima, a Peruvian Indian died at the age of 147, having 
been meer for 90 years to the same woman, who had lived to 
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the age of 117. Till he attained to the age of 130, this venerable 
personage used to wal k three or four leagues every day ; ; but for 
the last twelve years of his life he had lost his sight. * Many in- 
stances of similar longevity are related in the Afercurio Peruano. + 
But the table land of Mexico, which constitutes three fifths of 
that kingdom, enjoys not only a dry and light atmosphere, but a 
mild and temperate climate. The winters are as gentle as at 
Naples. ‘Phe medium temperature of that season, is from 13° to 
14° of the centigrade thermometer. Sometimes, indeed, though 
rarely, the thermometer descends below the freezing point. But, 
a die: greatest heat of summer, it never rises in the shade above 
24°.t On the coast, the medium temperature of the whole year 
is, on the contrary, about 25° or 26°; § and wherever the air is 
moist as well as hot, the climate is exceedingly unwholesome. 
This is the case upon the north coast of Mexico, from the mouth 
of the river Alvarado to the river Tampico, and plains of New 
Santander ; and the south coast is equally unhealthy, from San 
Blas to Ac: pulco. The combination of heat and moisture in the 
atmosphere, in like manner, renders the coast of Caracas unwhole- 
some, from New Barcelona to Puerto Caballo. | 
The present population of New Spain is calculated by Mr 
Humboldt from the proportion of births and deaths given by the 
parish registers, and from an actual enumeration of the inhabit- 
ants made in 1798 by the Count of Revillagigedo, viceroy of the 
kingdom. According to that census, the population of the whole 
viceroyalty amounted, at that time, to 4,483,559 souls. But 
so many motives of suspicion, fear and interest, concurred in 
making the people conceal their real numbers from the govern- 
ment, that, in the opinion of those employed in the survey, the 
actual pepulation of the kingdom was one sixth, or one seventh 
at least, greater than what was expressed in the returns. Mr 
Humboldt allows only one tenth for this error; and calculating 
the subsequent increase of population at only one half of the rate 
given by the parish registers, he makes the population, in 1803, 
to have been 5,800,000 ; and thinks it extremely probable, that, 
in 1808, it amounted to 64 millions. ** From an examination of 
the registers of different parishes, he estimates the proportion of 
births to the whole population as one to seventeen, and that of 
deaths as one to thirty; and he finds the number of male births 
to be greater than that of females in the proportion of 100 to 97, 
which is somewhat less than the proportion observed in France. +} 
Our 
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Our readers are probably aware of the extraordinary fact, that 
the number of females born in Chili greatly exceeds that of males ; 
in the proportion, as some accounts state, of two to one. * 

This increase of population in New Spain must necessarily be 
accompanied by a corresponding improvement of its agriculture, 
and augmentation of its produce. But as the part of Mr Hum- 
boldt’s work which treats of this article has not yet arrived in this 
country, we cannot present our readers with his details on the 
subject. He informs us, however, in general, that the tithes, 
which are collected from all sorts of agricultural produce, have 
doubled in their amount in twenty-four years; and he describes 
the general face of the country as indicating the rapid progress and 
extension of its agriculture. + Fields brought recently into culti- 
vation,—country houses building or lately erected,—populous, ris- 
ing and industrious villages, are the objects which meet the eye cf 
the traveller in every direction in which he crosses the country. 

Another indication of the growing prosperity of New Spain, 
is the increasing productiveness of the taxes levied on its internal 
trade and consumption. To this fact, as to the former, Mr 
Humboldt bears witness in general terms; and we know, from 
other authority, that the duty of alcabala in the kingdom of 
New Spain, which, from 1766 to 1778 inclusive, yielded only 
19,844,054 dollars, produced, in the same number of years, from 
1779 to 1791 inclusive, $4,218,4634 dollars; making a difference 
in favour of the second period, of 14,374,409. { The alcabala 
is a tax of 6 per cent. on commodities sold in the interior of the 
country, and exacted as often as the sale is repeated. Its pro- 
ductiveness is consequently the best indication possible of the 
briskness of internal trade. 

Nothing more sensibly contributes to promote the industry and 
prosperity of a country, than the construction of roads for its in- 
ternal commerce; and no stronger progf can be given of its 
flourishing andeimproving state, than the multiplication of these 
means of communication. But we find in Mexico, that the mag- 
nificent carriage-road from the capital to Vera Cruz, which had 
reached no further than Puebla in 1795, has been carried, for some 
years past, as far as Perote, and is now, at the instance of the 
merchants of Vera Cruz, conducted in part down the mountains 
to that city. § A road was also made, in 1800, across the isth- 
mus of ‘Tehuantepec, from the river Huasacualco to the river 
Chimalapa, for the purpose of conveying the indigo of Goate 
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mala to Vera Cruz. * Other roads have also been constructed in 
the interior of the kingdom. 
But the great and rapid progress of New Spain is nowhere so 
strikingly exemplified asin the increasing productiveness of its 
mines. It isa vulgar error, long since refuted by Ulloa, that the 
labour of the mines has been a principal cause of the depopula- 
tion of Spanish America. Were that occupation more unwhole. 
some than it really is, the number of persons employed in it is not 
sufficient to produce any sensible effect on the general population 
of the country. The mines of New Spain are at this moment 
the most productive of any that were ever worked in any coun. 
try, at any period of history ; and yet the whole number of per. 
sons employed in working these mines under ground, does not ex- 
ceed 30,000, or one two hundredth part of the whole population of 
the kingdo: n. Some of the occupations connected with mining, 
are more laborious, and less favourable to health, than the em- 
ployments of agriculture. But the choice of such occupations is 
voluntary ; for, in Mexico at least, the labour of the miner is pets 
fectly free; his wages are high, in proportion to the unwhole- 
someness, disagreeableness, and severity of his work; and he is 
secure from bad usage, as he is at liberty to quit his master and 
employment when he pleases, and may hire himself, if he chuses, 
at ene er mine. The mia tanda, or forced labour of the Indi- 
, has been abolished in Mexico for at least forty | years. Ros 
b ertson was in an error when he supposed that it still existed. 
‘The circumstances of the princip »al Mexican mines are favourable 
to the health and accommedatian of the miners. Instead of bee 
ing situated in barren mountains, adjoining to the limits of per- 
petual snow, like the mines of Potosi, Pasco and Chota in Peru, 
the richest and most abundant mines of New Spain are not more 
than 1700 or 2000 metres above the level of the sea, in the midst 
of cultivated fields, cities and villages,—affording, in abundance, 
all that can be wanted for the use of the mine or convenience 
of the miner. It is accordingly found, that the mortality in the 
mining districts of Mexico, is not greater than in other parts of 
the kingdom. An examination of the parish registers of Guana- 
xuato and ae which are the seats of the two principal 
mines of New Spain, has convinced Mr Humboldt of this truth. 
He found that, in Guanaxuato, the number of births from 1797 
to 1802, was, to the number of deaths, as 201 to 100. + 
But, if the labour of the mines is not that scourge of humanity, 
which well meaning but ill informed writers have imagined, there 
can be no doubt of the propriety of stating the increased produc 
tiveness 
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tiveness of the mines as one of the symptoms of the growing 
prosperity of the country. An increase of the produce of the 
precious metals tends no doubt toa depreciation of their value; 
but this objection, which has been urged, in Europe, against the 
further working of the American mines, would apply, with e- 
qual force, against the extension of any branch of agriculture or 
manufactures. Every increase of supply tends to diminish the 
value of the article produced ; but the natural corrective of this 
evil, when it becomes one, is the reduction of profit to the grow- 
er or manufacturer, who will abandon his trade or occupation 
as soon as lre finds that he can no longer carry it on with ad- 
vantage. But so far is the trade of mining from having arrived 
at this state in America, that, at no period since the discove ry of 
that continent, have there been so many opulent individuals en- 
gaged in mining, or such quantities of the precious meta als eXx- 
tracted at anually from the mines. In the kingdom of New Spain, 
in particular, the improvement of the mines has been rapid and 
considerable, as will appear from the following table, which gives 
the average of the annual coinage of Mexico, during successive 
periods, from 1732 to near the present time, extracted from the 
registers of the mint. 


AVERAGE OF THE ANNUAL COINAGE OF MEXICO. 


Silver Dollars.\Gold Dollars.\Total Dollars. 


From 1733 to 1742, ten 

years - = = = 8,998,209} | 434,0502 | 9,432,259 
From 1743 to 1752, ten 

years = - - - {11,566,030 | 455,109,%|12,021,139,%! 
From 1753 to 1762, ten 

years - - - - {1,971,835} | 462,773} [12,434,603,2, 
From 1763 to 1771, nine 

years - = + = /[11,777,909} | 761,553} |12,539,462, 
From 1772 to 1782, e- 

leven years- - - [17,551,906,',) 835,586 [18,387,492,', 
From 1785 to 1792, ten 

years - = += «+ |19,491,309,°,) 644,040} (20,155,340! 
In i793 - - - = [23,428,680 | $84,262 [24,312,942 
From 1795 to 1804, ten 

years - - - = (21,084,787? 


The first six rows of figures in the preceding table, are cal- 
culated from data furnished by the Mercurio Feraane § * the 
seventh is extracted from the same work ; + and the last calcu- 
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Jated from a statement furnished by Espinosa, director of the 
Caxa de consolidacton, or sinking fund at Madrid. As very little 
bullicn is exported from Mexico, the amount of the coinage is, 
in general, very nearly equal to the amount of the produce of the 
mines. Occasionally, however, it is less. In 1790, 14 million 
of dollars were remitted, in bullion, to the king from Vera Cruz, 
It is unnecessary to point out the great increase of the annual 
produce of the precious metals, and particularly of silver, since 
1771. The facts stated in the table speak plainly for them. 
selves. 

‘The commerce of New Spain has increased, as might be ex. 
pected, with the progress of its mines and agriculture. But, a 
the part of Mr Humboldt’s book, which treats of the commerce 
of Mexico, has not yet reached us, we cannot furnish our read- 
ers with any comparative details on the subject, of a later date 
than 1793. It appears, however, that from 1766 to 1778, the 
exports from Vera Cruz to Spain, on account of private mer 
chants, were valued at near 104 millions of dollars, or at some. 
what less than eight millions annually ; but that, during the sub- 
sequent period, from i779 to 1791, they rose to above 1154 mil- 
lions, or to near nine millions annually ; and, during the four 
last years of the second period, they exceeded ‘ele ven millions 4 
year. Thei imports from Spain to Vera Cruz in the years 1791, 
1792 and 179%, were valued at above fourteen millions of dollars 
annually. * ‘There can be no doubt that the commerce of New 
Spain has continued to increase since 1793. Vera Cruz alone 
exports at present 120,000 quintals of sugar annually; though, 
twenty years ago, Mexican sugar was utterly unknown in Ev 
rope. It is gratifying to know, that the introduction of this spe- 
cies of cultivation in New Spain, has not been purchased, as in 
other countries, by the sufferings of unhappy Africans, tom 
from their country and their kindred. There are not above 6000 
negroes in the whole of New Spain; and not more than 100 are 
introduced annuaily into the country. + 

But it is unnecessary to recur to customhouse reports, or to 
accumulate statistical details, in order to convince us that New 
Spain is in a state of progressive and rapid iniprovement. The 
extension and melioration of its agriculture and manufactures,— 
the increase of its towns and villages,—-the embellishment of its 
capital and principal cities,—the sums expended in beneficial ot 
splendid establishments by its inhabitants,—the progress of edu- 
cation, and cultivation of the useful and ornamental sciences by 
jts youth,—are the most unequivocal indications of a prosperous 

and 
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and rising state,—as the contrary are the surest symptoms of de- 
clension and fall. The city of Mexico has been greatly improved 
and embellished since it was visited by the Abbé Chappe in 1769. 
It owes an excellent police, and the advantages of being well 
paved and lighted, to the Count of Revillagigedo ; and succeed- 
ing viceroys, assisted by the munificence of. the i inhabitants, have 
adorned it with magnificent public buildings. ‘The edifice destined 
for the school of mines, erected by the Tribunal of Miners, at the 
expense of three millions of francs,* would do honour to the 
finest squares of London or Paris; and considering the use to 
which it is destined, it does equal credit to the judgment and 
taste of its founders. ‘Ihe equestrian statue in bronze of Charles 
IV, the work of Tolsa, a Mexican artist, merits reputation from 
the greatness of the undertaking, as well as from the excel- 
lence and difhculty of the execution. This statue, which weighs 

450 quintals, is placed on a pedestal of marble, and, in the opi- 
nion of Mr Humboldt, is superior in beauty wed purity of style 
to any monument of the same sort in Europe, with the exception 
of the statue of Marcus Aurelius at Rome.+ No city in Ame- 
rica possesses scientific establisuments on so great and solid a 
basis as the city of Mexico. ‘The higher branches of Muarhema- 
tics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Mineralogy and Botany, are 
cultivated with success by its inhabitants ; and | proficients in these 
sciences are to be found in many of the provin ci al towns of the 


kingdom. Of three astronomers, who have recently distinguish- 


ed themselves in New Spain, two of mm Velasquez and 
are mentioned in the work before us, in terms of great respect ; 
and the third, Alz ite, seems to have been eminer ly useful to his 
countrymen, by exciting them to scientific pursuits. When Mr 
Humboldt entered the hall of the ac: idemy of painting and sculp- 
ture at Mexico, he was struck with the collection of casts from 
the antient statues, which he pronounces to be superior to any 
eoliection wd the | cin id to be found in Germany ; 3 and ne remark- 


2, 
wrdinay 


visible i in all the new r edifices medi in n the ia ig or province Se 
He found, that even the little town of Xalapa had a school for 
drawing, established by the rich inh abitants, at which the chil- 
dren of the poor were educated gratis. t 

But the spirit of improve ment in { »p anish America is not con- 
fined to the kingdom of Mexico. It has extended, though in 
different degrees, to all the ‘Transatlantic dominions of the crown 
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Cuba, which, in 1774, contained only :71,628 inhabitants, * 
including 44,328 slaves, and from 5 to 6000 free negroes, pos- 
sessed, in tS04, a population of 452,000 sou's.+ The same 
island, in 1792, exported only 400,000 quintals of sugar; but, 
in .804, its annual exportation of thet article had risen to one 
million of quintals.{ ‘This prosperity, it must be confessed, 
has been in part occasioned by the extension and progress of 
that nefarious traffic, the Afmcan slave trade. The number 
of negroes introduced into Cuba, from 1789 to 1803, exceeded 
76,000 souls , and, during the last four years of that period, they 
amounted to 34,500, or to more than 8,600 annually. § Accord. 
ingly, the population of the isiand, in i804, consisted of .05,000 
slaves, and 324,000 free persuns, of whom 234,000 were whites, 
and 90,000 free biacks and people of colour. ‘Che white popu- 
Jation of Cuba forms, therefore, ,54, or .54 of the whole number 
of iis inhabitants. In Caracas, the whites constitute .20 of the 
total population; in New Spain almost .19; in Peru 123 and in 


id extension given to the African slave 
lonies, during the reign of Charles IV, 
to the system of restriction and limita. 
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t n tolerated by his predecessors. By 


«s the Spanish colonies, no slave 


cau be introduced into any of these settlements, without a license 
from the King. striction, it Is . s not produced 
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it was odious anc om le. acenses, for definite term of 


years, to import annually a certain numb f negroes into Spa- 


nish America, > sold from time to time by the Crown of Spain, 
during the latter part of the 16th and the whole of the 17th cen- 


turies. From these contracts, it appears that 5000 negroes were 
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of lives in the middle passage was 30 per cent. If the number 
delivered in the colonies fell short of the stipulated sum, in con- 
sequence of any extraordinary mortality of the slaves or other ac- 
cident, the contractors were bound to supply the deficiency next 
year, or during the remaining years of the contract. At the 
breaking out - the Succession war, the supply of Spanish Ame- 
tica with negroes, was transferred with the South Sea trade to 
the French ; and at the peace of Utrecht, the famous contract 
for negroes, called the assiento contract, was given to the Eng- 
lish as a boon for their desertion of the grand alliance. The dis- 
putes with the Spanish guarda costas and the war of 1739, were the 
bitter fruits of this scandalous transaction. After the extinction 
of the assiento contract, Spanish America continued to be sup- 
plied with slaves by private contractors, as before the Succession 
war, till 1788, when one of the fitst acts of the ruinous and dis- 
graceful reign of Charles IV, was to open this branch of traf- 
fic to all persons, strangers as well as subjects of Spain, and to 
encourage it by extraordinary privileges and exemption from du- 
ties. We have seen the effects of this encouragement at Cuba. 
At Buenos Ayres, the annual importation of negroes, from 1792 
to 1796, amounted to 1,338; + and the number has been proba- 
bly increasing ever since. About 500 are introduced annually 
into Peru ; and about 100 into Mexico. The number i imported 
into Chili, New Grenada, Caracas, and Puerto Rico, we are un- 
able to state; but we have reason to believe that it is consi- 
derable. 

It appears from the valuable work of Mr Depons, that the pro- 
gress of Caracas has been materially r tarded by the hostilities 
between Spain and England, which have subsisted with little in- 
termisison since diced, but that, previous to such interruption, 
Caracas was advancing rapidly in wealth an id population. Mr De- 
pons reckons the num riber of inhabitants in Venezuela, in 1804, 
at 500,000; but, in 1787, they amounted to no more than 
334,000. t 

‘The progrefs of Buenos Ayres and other Spanith fettlements an 
the river Plata, fince they were placed under a feparate viceroy of 
their own, has been {till more unequivocal. The fate of thofe 
provinces, for the two preceding centuries, had been fingularly 
hard. D barred from a free intercourfe with Europe, lft the im- 
port ition of goods by the river Plata fhould injure the trade of the 
galleons, they yh ad no market for their furplus produce, nor means 
of fooaia ing themfelves with foreign commodities, except by vef- 
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fels occafionally permitted to trade with them under licenfe, or by 
the contraband commerce which they maintained with the Portu- 
guefe. Under the influence of this narrow and oppreflive fyftem, 
they languifhed in poverty and entcarity till 1778, when, after the 
ereCtion of Buenos Ayres into the capital of a new viceroyalty, 
the former reftri€tions on its commerce were removed.* ‘The 
following table will fhow the value of its exports during the four 
years preceding the rupture with England in 1796. 


Exports from the River Plata. + 


Value in Dollars. 
395 70,690 
5250497045 
457 82,3 I Ss r 
5:058,9823 


‘Total, 18,976,693 


Annual average, 4974491734 

Annual avcrage from 1748 to 1753,¢ 1,677,250 
In the upper provinces of the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres, are 
fituated ma na valuable mines of gold and filver, of which the ce- 
lebrated mine of Potofi is the be {t known in Europe, though it 
has long ceafed to merit the reputation, which it once enjoyed, of 
being the richeft and moft abu: ndant mine of the new world. ‘The 
quantity of the precious metals obtained from thefe mines, may be 
eftimated by the coinage of the mint of Potofi; and, from the fol- 
lowing flatements, thous gh imperfe&, it would feem that the a- 
mount of their produce has been of late years rapidly increafing. 


Ci vinage of Potosi. 
GOLD. SILVER. 


n Dollars. Reals. Dollars. 

Annual average fror 
1790, § - 

Coinage of 17 191s § 
Coinage of 1801, 


u 


* Antunez, p. 1 20-129. 
+ From the customhouse books of Montevideo, MS. extract. 
Raynal, t. 2. p. 275. 
6—f§ Mercu urio io Peruano. 
|| MS. of D. Diego Alvear y Ponce, Commissioner of 
ish Government for settling the limits of Brazil. 
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Of Chili, we have little recent information; but it appears, 
from Molina and R: iynal, that its population, and the produce of 
its mines, have been increafing ever fince the peflage into the 
South Sea by Cape Horn was frequented by the Spanifh mer- 
chants. D. Cofme Bueno, whofe manufcript account of Peru is 
quotsd by Robertfon as having been drawn up in 1764 (though 
the copies which we have feen of this work contain faéts of a lat- 
er date by at leaft twenty years), gives to Chili a population of 
249,000 fouls. Malefpina, who vifited that country in 1790, is of 
opinion, that this eftimate is greatly under the truth; and we have 
been lately informed, on good authority, that the prefent popula- 
tion of Chili amounts to 720,000 fouls, including 70,000 inde- 
pendent Araucanos. 

On Peru, we have little to add to the ftatements contained in a 
former Number of our Journal, to which we refer. { ‘The fol- 
lowing comparifon, however, of the value of the exports of that 
kingdom to Europe, at different periods of the laft century, will 
fhow the growth and improvement of its commerce. 

Dollars. 
Annu .] «xports of Peru to Europe, from 1714 to 17395 

wile cho fyften of the galleons continued, - 2,125,009 
a —~— from 1748 to 1778, 

while ti. rade was carried on by regitter thips, - 4,260,479 

-—— + from 1785 to 1794, 
fice tic eltaoifhment of the fyftem of free trade, 6,686,884 


Viloa is the lateft traveller who has given us any account of the 
kingdom of New Grenada; but, from various faéts, it appears, 
that this part of Spaniih America has partaken in the general fpi- 
rit of improvement which has pervaded its other provinces. E-ta- 
la boafts of the progrefs of Carthagene and Guayaquil fince the 
eitablifhment of the fyitem of free rade 5 and Humboldt, enu- 
merating the cities of Spanith America in the order of their rela- 
tive population, clafles them in the following manner:§ Mexico, 
Guanaxuato, Havana, Puebla, Lima, Quito, Santa re e, Caracas. 
But Mexico contains 137,000 inhabitants; Guanaxuato, 70,600 ; 
Puebla, 67,809; Lima, 54,000; Caracas, above 40,0c0: confe- 
quently, Havana muft have near 70,000; and Quito and Santa 
Fe mutt, each, have between 4o und 50,000 inhabitants. Ro- 
bertfon gives a population of between 50 and 60,000 to Quito; 
and Eitala a population of only 30,000 to Santa Fé. It mutt be 
obferved, that the manufacture of woollens has declined in Quito 
fince the introduction of the fy{tem of free trade, in confequence 
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of the influx of European goods, of a fuperior quality and cheap- 
er price, into the countries which the manufacturers of Quito for- 
merly fupplied. 

We have no account of the interior of Guatemala, of a more 
recent date than the narrative of Gage, who pailed a hh many 
years in that province. Guatemala is celebrated for prod g the 
beft cacao and beft indigo of any part of America. Hunb oldt 
informs us, that it is an extremely fertile and well cultivate d Pros 
vince ; and that it is very populous in com let with the other 
Spanifh colonies. ’ * 

If we were called upon to form a ee utation of the number 
of inhabitants in Spanifh America, we fhould (late its prefent po- 
pulation to be shout 133 millions; and, allowing 14 million for 
the fubjeéts of Spain in the Philippine Mand is, we fhould eitimate 
the whole population of the Transatlantic pofleflions of the crown 
of Spain at 15 millions of fouls; of which about 2} millions are 
whites,—5 millions mixed races,—half a million negroes,—and 7 
millions aborigines of the country. 

The produce of the precious metals from Spanifh America, we 
are warranted in ftating at not lefs than 36 millions of dollars an- 
pually. y. Humboldt, according to Bourgoing,+ makes ir only 35 
millions; Brongniant + reckons it at 36,095,736; and Eltala at 
eT, If credit may be given to Helms, this produce, 
tmmenfe as it is, might eafily be doub! ed. Quic kfilver, fo ae 
a for the metallutgic operations by which “the precious meta 
are feparated from their ores, is found in greater abundance, ewe 
more generally diffufed in the new world, than was formerly ima- 
gined. Mines of cinnabar exift in various parts of Chili, purti- 
cularly in the provinces of Coquimbo and Quillota; but, though 
thefe mines are exceedingly rich, financial confiderations have in- 
duced the government to impofe a rigorous prohibition on working 
them. Befides Guencavelica, there are other mines of cinnabar 
in Peru; and, in Meaico, feveral mines of the fame mineral have 
been lately difcovered, Copper is another metal which is found in 
great abundance, and of an excellent quality, im many of the 
Spanifh colonies, ‘The copper mines of Chili, in particular, are 
very numerous, and exceedingly rich, 

‘Lhe yalue of the productions, independent of the precious me- 
tals, which the Spanith colonies remit annually to the mother coun- 
iry, may be eftimated at 25 or 26 millions of dollars. The chief 

articles 
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+ Voyage en Espagne, (edition of 1806.) 
{ Traite dlémentaire de Mineralogie, 1807 
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articles are, cacao, fugar, indigo, cochineal, dyeing woods, medi- 
cinal drugs, tobacco, cotton, hides, tallow, falt provifions, vicu- 
na and other forts of wool, furs, copper, coffee, vanilla, maho- 
gany, and other woods. The effective demand of Spanifh Ame- 
rica for foreign merchandize, may be therefore eftimated at 61 or 
62 millions of dollars annually. 

To place, in a ftill clearer light, the rapid progrefs of the Span- 
ifh colonies fince the eftablifhment of the syftem of free trade, we 
fhall fubjoin the following ftatement, extracted from the Spanith 
cultomhoufe books, of the annual value of their exports to the 
mother country, from 1786 to 1796, when holtilities broke out 
with England, which deranged their commerce, and interrupted 
almoft entirely their direct intercourfe with Spain. 


Value of Imports into Spain 
Years. JSrom her American Colonies. 
1786, — 31,083,761 dollars. 
787, — — 34s214,328 
17838, 42,324,195 
1789, ¥ 
1799, 
1791, 
1792, 
1703» 
17945 
1795» 
17790, 
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From Dec. 1801 to Aug. 1804, 
Annual average of thefe 24 years, 


The imports, from the peace of Amiens, to t! 
of the fecond war with England in 1804, amounting, 
bove, to 170,658,742 dollars, confifted of 107,308,152 
gold and filver, and of 63,350,599 dollars in articles of produce, 
This fortunate revolution, in the ftate of countries which had 
remained ftationary for fo many ages, may be attributed, we think, 
to the three following caufes: First, ‘To the fyftem of free trade, 
which has removed many of the obftrudtions that formerly clog- 
ged and impeded the operations of conimerce: 


iancies, which has been foll 


eftablifhment of intenda 
tary reform in the internal adminifratio 
To the reduétion of the price of quickiilver, and 
regulations in favour of the mi 
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the system of free trade, began in 1765, but was not completed 
till 1789, though the principal part of it was introduced in 1778, 
Its effects have been, to destroy the monopoly of the colonial trade 
antiencly posse ssed by the opulent merchants of Cadiz, Mexico 
and Lima; and to transfer that commerce to persons of greater 
activity, industry and enterprise, who have been forced by com- 
petition to content themselves with moderate profits, and whose 
numbers more than counterbalance the comparative smallness of 
their individual capitals. ‘he colonies are furnished with Euro- 
pean goods in greater plenty, and at cheaper rates, than before. 
Retail traders have multiplied in every province of America, who 
have correspondents in the sea ports, by whose means they are en- 
abled to supply their neighbourhood with such commodities as 
they find in request. ‘The colonists, excited by the higher price 
they receive for their produce, and allured by the gratification of 
their taste or vanity from the enjoyment of European luxuries, 
have shaken off their former apathy and listlessness of character, 
and become sharp, active, and laborious. The rich merchants, 
who had formerly a monopoly of the trade, have withdrawn from 
it entirely, and invested their funds in agriculture and mining, 
which have been greatly benefited by such an accession of capi- 
tal. A general opulence has diffused itself over the country, and 
a love of science, literature and the arts, has broke forth in all the 
principal towns. Lima, Quito and Santa Fe, have made equal pro- 
gress with Mexico in these pursuits. In all those cities, the youth 
are equally smitten with the love of knowledge ; 3; and hove shown 
talents and perseverance for acquiring it. At Lima and Quito, 
they are supposed to have a greater taste for literature and works 
of imagination; while at Mexico and Santa Fe they are more ad- 
dicted to the severer sciences. 

The supreme authority in Spanish America is intrusted to vice- 
roys or captains-ge sneral, immediately re sponsible to the council 
of the Indies. Under those supreme magistrates are placed the 
intendants, who exercise a similar, but subordinate jurisdiction in 
their-respective intendancies. ‘The institution of this intermediate 
magistracy between the viceroys and the corregidors and alcaldes, 
dates from 17823; and has produced, it is said, the most benefi- 
cial consequences to the people. ‘The petty vexations and abuses 
of power, to which the lower classes were formerly subjected, 
have been severely checked, and are in a great measure repressed. 
‘Che Indians and inferior casts, are better secured in their persons 
and pro perties 5 and, after the lapse of two centuries, begin to 
enjoy the benefit of Jaws, which were made for their protection, 
though they have been but seldom exerted for their advantage. * 

The 
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The reduction of the price of quicksilver, which is one of the 
articles subject to royal monopoly, and the facility given to miners 
of procuring it in small quantities, and at a reasonable rate, from 
the oflicers of the crown, are the work of Galvez; and, with the 
institution of the royal tribunal of miners, an establishment of 
the same minister, have contributed, in a very great degree, to 
the rapid improvement of the mines since 1771. 

But if the recent progress of the Spanish colonies be the ope- 
ration of these causes, their former languor and backwardness 
must have been solely and exclusively the fault of their govern- 
ment. It was the government that established those regulations 
for the security and benefit of commerce, which it was found 
necessary to abolish, before commerce could revive from the state 
of torpor to which they had reduced it. It was the neglect of 
government, forgetful of its primary obligation to protect the 
rights and properties of its subjects, that had suffered the daily 
violations of its own laws, by its own servants, to pass unpunish- 
ed. It was the shortsighted avarice of the government, that had 
raised the price, and created difficulties in the sale of quicksilver, 
which intercepted the sources of its revenue, by impeding the 
extraction of the precious metals from the mines. ‘The good it 
has lately done, has been merely to undo its former errors,—to 
unreave the web it had formerly woven. It has removed no ob- 
structions to the prosperity of its subjects, but obstructions of 
its own raising. But the correction of these evils, is no proof 
of the absence of others. ‘The redress of these grievances is no 
argument against the want of further reform. ‘The existence of 
such palpable errors is, on the contrary, a strong presumption 
that there are other abuses still remaining, that call equally for 
remedy. The Spanish colonies have thriven, in consequence of 
their government having discovered and corrected some of its 
errors. It does not follow, that they would not have made greater 
progress, if it had scen and corrected more. Let us consider, then, 
fora moment, what are the remaining obstacles that prevent those 
fertile and extensive countries from advancing rapidly to that 
degree of improvement which is manifestly within their reach. 

These obstructions may be considered in two points of view ; 
as they affect the foreign commerce, and as they influence the in- 
ternal administration of the colonies. 

The great defect that pervades the commercial code of the Spa- 
nish colonies, is the spirit of restriction and regulation which 
it breathes. Certain towns only are permitted to trade with the 
mother country; the others are arbitrarily and unnecessarily de- 
prived of that privilege, and therefore obliged to supply their 
wants, and dispose of their surplus produce at second hand. In 
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the immense extent of coast from Guayaquil to Acapulco, the 
is not a single harbour, that can trade-directly with Europe ; th 
are no manufactures, and hardly any commerce ; the produc 
rots upon the ground; and, in the midst of all the bounties of 
nature, the inhabitants are destitute of the most ordinary com 
forts and accommodations of civilized society. Peru and Ch 
have but two harbours each, that are permitted to trade with thé 
mother country; though all accounts agree, that, at a distancg 
from these favoured spots, the people are sunk in indolence 
while, near them, they are active and eat from the o 
tainty of finding a market for their productions. The same US. 
less and capricious restrictions exist in every province of Spanish 
America. Many fertile districts are condemned to penury and ims 
dolence, because the government withholds from them permission 
to exchange the fruits of their industry to advantage. 

The duties on the trade of the Spanish colonies, have bee 
greatly reduced since | 7 783 but in many parts of America they 
might be abolished entirely, without loss to the treasury, 4s the 
expense of collecting aon exceeds their amount. Such?taxes 
serve only to oppress the people, without benefiting the ‘state, 
and answer no other purpose, but the pernicious one of increage 
ing the number of idle dependants on the government. No soo 
er does a settlement betray symptoms of industry or prosperit 
than it is overwhelmed with a multitude of taxgatherers and Sus 
perintendants, who fatten on its wealth, repress its exertionsjy 
and give its inhabitants ample reason to repent of their ill rewardg 
ed activity. 

It was natural for the court of Spain to promote, by every spe 
cies of encouragement, the navigation and manufactures of the 
mother country. But it seems not to have been aware of the heavy 
tax which it imposed on the colonists, by subjecting them to the 
ignorance, laziness, and unskillfulness of Speen seamen and 
artificers. Nor did it sufficiently consider, that Spain was unablé 
to supply, from her own m: inufacturir ng industry, the wants of her] 

colonies ; and that the attempt not only injured them, but herself, 
by diverting her capital from objects nearer home, in which it 
might have been employed with greater advantage. Destitute of 
funds, industry, machinery or skill, Spain is the country of Eu- 
rope least entitled to demand from her colonies a monopoly of 
their trade ; and, possessed of a soil and cliniate adapted to every 
species of agriculture, she ought to be the last country in Europe 
t» abandon the cultivation of “her fields, for the sickly and lesé§ 
profitable labours of the manufacturer and mechanic. 

But the intermeddling spirit of the caper sh government, CONe | 
tinuiily prompting it to interfere with the private concerns of i 
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subjects, on pretext of directing their industry to the general good 
of the empire, is the most vexatious and injurious part of its 
commercial policy. The favourite maxim of ‘its statesmen, that 
the government of a great empire ought to consult. the general 

ood of the whole, in preference to the private interests of indi- 
viduals, is a doctrine of most dangerous and fatal application to 
commerce, For it continually happens, that, with the best. possi- 
ble intentions, the governments that act upon this principle, though 
expert enough in ruining the individuals who stand in the way of 
their projects, yet seldom, by any chance, succeed in attaining the 
general good, which was the object of theit schemes. Influeaced 
by partial and often interested statements ; inflamed by plausibie, 
but delusive views of public good ; irritated by frauds, real or 
supposed,—the government of Spain, violently, capricigusly and 
unexpectedly, grants or wishdraws its favour,—confers privileges, 
or imposes restraints,—assists with money, or oppresses with taxes, 
ina manner that proves ruinous to individuals, and destroys all 
confidence or stability in the commercial speculations of its sub- 
jects. 

One of the great defects of the internal administration of the 
Spanish colonies, is, the want of eflicient responsibility in those 
invested with power; and this again proceeds from the remote« 
ness. of the colonies, the restraints on the liberty of the press, 
and the want of colonial assemblies independent of the crown. 
Public officers, secure of impunity, abuse their power,—exert it 
capriciously, or, for selfish purposes, convert it into an instrument 
of vengeance, or engine of extortion,—exceed the limits of theit 
lawful authority;—and have been even known to impose general 
taxes without orders from home. Inferior magistrates and re- 
tainers of the law, make a traffic of justice; and, to increase 
their fees, encourage a spirit of Jitigiousness among the colonists, 
which is ruinous to their fortunes, and destructive of their in- 
dustry. 

Another defe& of the colonial government of Spain is, its enor- 
mous expenfe, arifing from the vaft number of officers, civil and 
military, which it employs. ‘There aré 13 fupreme courts of law 
in the Spanith fettlemeuis, which, in 1804; gave employment to 
82 judges and 23 public profecutors,—befides 33. judges who had 
retired upon penfions. ‘Thiis cumbrous fy{tem of judicature was 
originally intended as a check and counterpoife to the power of 
the military ; but it has long ceafed to be neceflary for that pur- 
pofe, and is now only productive of unnecefiary expenfe and in- 
terminable lawfuits. The number of intendants, subdelegades, cor- 
regidors, alcaldes, and other magiftrates, is immenfe; and, with 
the {warm of cultomhoufe oflicers,—retailers of quiskfiver and 
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tobacco,—difpenfers of religious indulgences and licenfes for cock. 
pits and public places,—colleCtors of tribute, alcavala and tithes, 
—taxgatherers of other defcriptions, and accountants of revenue, 
—forms an aggregate of idle, unproductive confumers, ruinous 
to the people, and yet productive of little profit to the treafury. 
Nor is the military eftablifhment of the colonies on a better foots 
ing than the civil. A crowd of officers, fit for no other fervice 
than the parade; a fyftem of fortified places, fruitful of expenfe, 
but ufelefs for defence; wars with the independent Indians, un- 
neceffarily undertaken, feebly condu€ted, and ignominioufly cons 
cluded ; expeditions of miflionaries, more harmlefs in their effects, 
but equally fruitlefs and abfurd, and hardly lefs expenfive,;—coms 
plete the picture of the internal adminiftration of the Spanith co» 
lonies. New Spain, without debts to difcharge or wars to mains 
tain, contributed, in 1792, above 20 millions of dollars annually 
in taxes, independent of tithes; and, of this fum, 15 millions were 
abforbed in the expenfes of its internal government, and in ree 
mittances to colonies unable to defray the charges of their own e+ 
ftabiifhment. The military expenfes alone of the province of 
Concepcion of Chili, amounted to 160,000 dollars annually, in the 
time of Ulloa,—while its revenue did not exceed 18,000. The 
civil and military government of Paraguay colts above three times 
the produce of its revenue. 

But the taxes of Spanifh America are not only oppreflive in 
their amount, but fingularly vexatious and injurious in their nature, 
and the mode of their colle€tion. The tobacco revenue arifes 
from a monopoly, profitable to the Crown, but the fource of con+ 
ftant difcontent, and more than once the caufe of open infurrec- 
tion, among the people. ‘Tithes, the moft unjuft and injurious of 
impofitions in a country that muft be cleared and brought from a 
{tate of nature into a ftate of cultivation before it produces any 
thing, are exacted with fuch fcandalous rapacity, that, in fome 
provinces, the bricks ufed for building are held to be a titheable 
article. ‘The alcavala feems a tax purpofely contrived for the pre« 
vention of commerce. The Indian tribute, where it is collected 
in kind, leads often to the grofleft oppreffion, and affords an ex 
cufe for acts of open robbery, under the pretext of levying it on 
defaulrers by military execution. 

The quantity of land held in mortmain, or under entail, though 
by no means fo great as reprefented by Robertfon, is another for- 
midable obftacle to the improvement of the Spanifh colonies, 
Robertfon imagines, that part of the encomiendas, granted to the 
original conquerors of America, were afterwards converted into 
mayorazgos, or entailed eftates. But the law, to which he refers 
his readers, relates, not to the holder of an encomienda, but to the 
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founder of a new fettlement, on whom it confers the right to en- 
tail the houfes which he has built, and the lands which he has 
cleated. Encomiendas were not rights of property, but rights of 
guardianfhip and protection; not grants of lands, but grants of 
fervices and tribute, with correfpondin ig duties and obligations. 

But, of all the circumftances i in the {tate Of Spanifh America, 
adverfe to its happinefs and prtofperity, the moft injurious is the 
divifion of its inhabitants into cafts, marked by nature with dif= 
ferences of colour, and diftinguifhed, in law or opinion, by differ- 
ences of rank and privilege. 

The firft clafs in ftation, property and intelligence, is unfortu- 
tunately divided within itfelf: The Gachupines, Chapetones, or 
European Spfniards, are objects of hatred and envy to the Creoles 
or American Spaniards, on account of the fuperior favour fhown 
to the former by the government. Thefe two claffes have, in law, 
equal rank and equal title to preferment: But, in faét, almoft all 
places of truft or emolument in the colonies are given to Euro- 
peans ; and tltis preference, inftead of diminifhing as the Creoles 
advance in knowledge and education; increafes daily. Not only 
are the higher offices of the government conferted exclufively on 
Europeans, but fuch inferior appointments as the fubordinate fi- 
tuations of the cuftoms and colleétion of tobacco, are beftowed 
in the fame manner. Political jealoufy of the colonifts is not the 
fole, or even the principal caufe of this partiality. A neceflitous 
and profligate court has been in the pra¢tice of raifing money by 
the fale of colonial offices at Madrid; and, independent of this 
undifguifed venality, there is a party-(pirit among Europeans in 
the New World, which unites them for mutual fupport, and gives 
to a native of Old Spain; however undeferving or incapable, a de- 
cided advantage over every competitor who has the misfortune to 
be born a Creole. It is not wonderful; that; with fuch difregard 
of their pretenfions, and fuch a combination againft them in their 
native land; the American Creoles fhould be ill-difpofed to their 
European countrymen, and difaffeCled to the government that de- 
preffés and contemns them. : 

The Meftizoes, or defcendants of the Spaniards and Indians, 
form the clafs next in rank after the Whites. In colour, they hard- 
ly differ from the Creoles ; but the fcantinefs. of their beard, the 
{mallnefs of their hands and feet, and a particular caft of their 
eyes; betray their Indian original. Azara defcribes them as a fu- 
perior race ‘of men to the Creoles, both in bodily conftitution and 
in mental endowments. In rank, they follow the condition of 
their fathers. If the offspring of Spaniih women and Indian men, 
they are claffed with the Indians, pay tribute, and enjoy the fame 
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exemptions; but, if the children of Indian women by Spaniards, 
they poffefs, with very few exceptions, all the privileges of the 
Creoles. There are, confequently, very few Meftizoes of the 
former defcription ; while the latter conftitute, after the Indians, 
the moft numerous part of the population of the Spanith colonies, 
In New Spain, aceording to Humboldt, * there were, in 1804, of 
the mixed races, 2,231,000 fouls, of whom feven eighths were 
Meftizoes; of Whites there were 1,100,000; of Indians, 2,500,000; 


and of Negroes, 6,100; making a total population of 5,837,100" 


fouls. The Creoles and Meftizoes form, by their union, their 
numbers and their property, the principal force, and moft refpeat- 
able part of the Spanith colonifts. As they have the fame inters 
efts to maintain, and the fame grievances to redrefs, it is probable 
that, in the event of any civil diffenfions, they would act toge- 
ther, whether again{t Indians or Europeans. 

The fate of the Indians living under the Spanith government, 
is a ftriking illuftration of the ineflicacy of law to afford protecs 
tion, where thofe who are the objects of its care have no controut 
over the perfons charged with its execution. In no country is there 
a clafs of men, better fenced by legiflative provifions againft the 
tyranny and injuftice of their rulers, than the Indian fubjects of 
the crown of Spain; and no people have fuffered more feverely 
from rapacity and oppreflion. They are born free; and can neis 
ther be adjudged to flavery for their crimes, nor reduced to that 
condition with their own confent. They are exempt from all forts 
of perfonal fervice, except the Mita; and, when not engaged in 
that duty, or in the cultivation of the common fields of their vil- 
lages, they are abfolute mafters of their time, their labour, and 
their property. The hardthips of the Mita, where it {till exifts, 
are mitigated by many wife and humane regulations ; and, during 
the laft century, it has been abolifhed in every part of Spanith A+ 
merica, except in the fouthern provinces of Peru, and in the 
neighbourhood of Potofi. Indians are efteemed to be of puré 
blood, and are therefore admiffible into all incorporated trades, in 
the fame manner as Spaniards; and their caciques have the privi- 
leges of Spanifh nobles. ‘Thofe who live in feparate villages aré 
reftrained from wandering from their native village, and are fubé 
ject to fome other trifling reftriftions; but, in return, they are 
governed by alcaldes and regidors of their own nation, who are 
commonly chofen from the families of their antient caciques ; and 
none of the Spaniards or mixed races are permitted to fettle among 
them, or to encroach upon their lands. ‘They are placed under 
the {pecial protection of ail the conftituted authorities, both civil 
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and ecclefiaftical, of the Spanifh government, who are bound to 
defend them from injuftice, and procure redrefs for their wrongs. 
Every fpecies of oppreffion to which they are expofed, bas, in 
the minuteft particular, been guarded againft by law; and a {uit- 
able remedy provided for it. To prevent their facility from being 
abufed by the fraudulent and the defigning, they cannot difpofe of 
their real property without the intervention of a magifirate ; nor 
enter into contracts, nor conclude bargains for a greater fum than 
the value of three dollars. Laftly, though fubjeé to tribute, they 
are exempt from the alcavala. The tribute varies in different 
provinces; but, though in fome places inconvenient from the 
mode of its colle€tion, it is nowhere exceflive in its amount. In 
the greater part of New Spain, it does not exceed two dollars. * 
It is paid by all male Indians from the age of 10 to the age of 50, 
except by the caciques and their eldeft fons. 

“This fyftem of favour and protection to the Indians was dictat- 
ed, no doubt, by motives of humanity ; but it may be quettion- 
ed, whether foine of its provifions haye not contributed eflentially 
to retard their progrefs in culture and civilization. The permiffion 
conceded to them, of living in feparate communities, under’ ca- 
ciques of, their own nation, without any intermixture of {trangers, 
excludes them from inftruction, perpetuates their ignorance, and 
fubjetts them to the oppreflion of magiftrates, again{t whom they 
have no means of redrefs, as they are feldom acquainted with any 
other language than their own, ‘The ftate of pupillage in which 
they are’ kept, as a proteGtion againft fraud and impofition, de- 
ftrdys the energy of their character, and detains them in perpetual 
childhood. ©The multiplicity of laws in their favour enables the 
prieft or magiftrate to interfere, when he pleafes, in their con 
cerns, and, on pretext of ferving them, to become their worft 
Oppreflors. ‘The produce of the common lands of their villages, 
which they are bound to cultivate, is withheld from the beneficial 
purpofes to which it is applicable by law, and opeuly diverted to 
other ufes, in which they have no intereft or concern. ‘The pri- 
vileges of their caciques, who enjoy the rights of Spanifh nobili- 
ty, have been hitherto almoft illufory. Few of them-are employ- 
ed in the army or in the law: a greater number have taken to the 
ecclefiaftical profeffion,—but they have feldom rifen above the rank 
of parith priefls. ‘Thefe privileges, however, though ufelefs or 
pernicious to the Indians, alienate from them the mixed races and 
the negroes, who hate and envy, while they plunder and defpile 
them. 

It is difficult to form an eftimate of the real capacity of the In- 
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dians, from the ftate of degradation to which they have fallen, It 
is clear, however, that in their prefent condition, though the moft nu- 
merous caft in America, they are utterly unfit to be the governing 
calt. Speculatifts, who have recommended the invafion of Spa: 
nifh America, for the purpofe of emancipating the Indians, have 
been utterly ignorant of their fituation and character. ‘The cone 
quefts of the Spaniards in the New World were founded in ine 
juftice, and fullied with cruelty; but it would be a greater crime 
than all the enormities of Pizarro and Valdivia conjoined, to ftir 
up the Indian popul ition of the Spanifh colonies to reclaim the 
dominion wrefted from their anceftors. Improvident and brutal, 
cruel and tyrannical,—without a feeling of honour, or fentiment of 
fhame,—the Indian may be reclaimed from his vices by a wife and 
enlightened policy ;~ but to inveft him with authority over the o- 


‘ther cafts, becaute his forefathers were the original proprietors of 


the country, would, if pra€ticable, be an a&t of wickednefs and 
folly, exceeding the moft pernicious fchemes of religious or ree 
volutionury fanaticifm. 

M. Humboldt confirms, in general, the accounts of Ulloa, and 
other dispassionate inquirers, concerning the physical and moral 
character of the Indians; and he adds some curious particulars 
respecting their physical constitution. Climate, he observes, 
which has such influence on the European race, has little or no, 
effect on the complexion of the Indians. Some tribes are darker 
than others; but the difference is quite independent of climate, 
Those who live on the Rio Negro are darker than those who ine 
habit the banks of the lower Orinoco, though they enjoy a much 
cooler temperature, Near the sources of the Orinoco, there are 
tribes of a very light complexion, surrounded by others of a much 
more swarthy colour. The Indians who live in Chili and on the 
tops of the Andes, are as dark as the inhabitants of the plains, 
though the former are clothed, and the latter go almost naked; 
and those parts of their body which are constantly covered, are 


not lighter than those which are continually exposed to the sun’ 


and air. ‘The Mexican Indians, though they inhabit the same 
climate.with the natives of Quito, are of a darker colour; and 
those who live as far north as the river Gila, are swarthier than 
the inhabitants of Goatemala. Contrary to the information obe 
tained by Yolney concerning the North American Indians, M. 
Humboldt has observed, that in Mexico, Peru, Quito, Caracas, 
and other provinces of Spanish America, the children of the In- 
dians are copper-coloured from the moment of their birth; and 
the caciques, who are constantly clothed, have all parts of their 
‘ body of the same copper colour, except the palms of their hands 
and 
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and soles of their feet.* It appears, therefore, that the copper 
colour of the aborigines of America is independent of climate ; 
and the same is probably true with respect to the darker comple- 
xion of the Negroes and Hindus. 

The Mexican Indians have more beard, efpecially on the upper 
lip, than the natives of South America; but, in general, all the 
Indians have a fmall quantity of beards though there are indivi- 
duals who have neither beard nor hair upon their bodies. Hair on 
the body, which is a mark of ftrength in the E uropean race, is 
not fo in the other varieties of the human fpecies. ‘The hair of 
the head is black, coarfe, lank and fhining, among the Ameri- 
can Indians ; and it feldom changes to grey. ‘The Indians are a 
long-lived race, when their days are not fhortened by intoxication, 
Pulque, a fermented liquor from the juice of the Agave Americana, 
which is their native liquor, is lefs prejudicial to their health than 
rum or brandy, the ufe of which they have learned from Europe- 
ans. They have little fenfibility of body; and fuffer lefs from 
wounds and injuries*than other cafts ; and they are alfo lefs fub- 
jet to perfonal | deformities. A crooked fpine is never feen among 
them; and very few of them are fquinteyed or lame. In the pro 
vinces afflicted with goitre, the Indians are totally exempt; and 
eyen thesMeftizoes rarely fuffer from that malady. Of all the 
races of mankind in the Old World, the Americans have the 
greateft refemblance to tlie Mouguls ; but they have a fmaller fa- 
cial angle, —though greater than that of the Negro: and, what 
particularly diftinguifhes them from every other race, is the depref- 
fion of their frontal bone, and confequent flatnefs of their fore. 
head. .'The cavities of their occipital bone are alfo lefs protuber- 
ant; and confequently there is lefs room for the cerebellum. From 
thefe peculiarities in their anatomical-conformation, it would ap- 
pear, that the {pace occupied by the brain is fmaller in the native 
American than i in the European ; and Ulloa adds, that the thicke 
nefs of the cranium in the former is exceedingly remarkable. + 

The Negroes, Mulattoes.and Samboes, form, in the eye of the 
law, the loweft clafs of inhabitants in Spani ifh America; but, in 
public eftimation, they rank above the Indians. This preference 
is not owing to the caprice or partiality of the Spaniards, as ufu- 
ally reprefented by authors, but to the greater docilit y and intel- 
ligence of thefe cafts, when compared with the Indian. But, 
though favoured by opinion, they are fubje¢t to tribute, and to all 
the difabilities of ‘the Indians, without enjoying any of their pri- 
vileges. No fortune, talents or acquire ments, can ife a Mulat- 
to, or any cne who has the flighteft tinge of African blood, to an 
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equality with the Whites, unlefs the courts of law grant him, ag 

they fometimes do to individuals of this defcription, letters of pris 

vilege, declaring that he fhall be held and confidered as a White, 

"The Mulattoes, according to Azara, are a better conftituted, and 

more intelligent race of men, than the Negroes; and the Sambo, - 
or defcendant of the Negro and indian, though inferior ‘to the 

Mulatto, is fuperior to either of the races from which he is fprung, 

It would appear, therefore, to be a general rule in the Spanith co- 

Jovics, that the pure races are inferior to the mixed, both in phy- 

fica] and intelle€tual qualities, 

Of the caufes we have cnumerated as obftacles to the improve. 
ment of Spanith America, there can be no doubt, that many would 
be remedied by a government refident in the country. ‘The prohi« 
bitions and regulations deftructive of commerce,—the taxes ops 
preflive of indufiry,—the abufes of juftice, and endlefs complica. 
tion’ of authorities,—it would be the intere{t of fuch a government 
to abolifh. But, whether the prejudices arifing from difference of 
caft, the moft fatal obftacle to the union and permanent profperi- 
ty of the country, would not rather be ftrengthened and confirm. 
ed, than diflipated or weakened, by the fubftirution of an inde. 
pendent in the place of a colonial government, may reafonably be 
doubted. We fee, in the Unired Srates, that the prejudices agaimft 
the Blacks and Mulattoes have gained ground fince the eftablith. 
ment of American independence 3 and are fo deeply rooted in the 
minds of the people, that the late Prefident of their government, 
in a work which has beea called philofophical, ferioufly examines 
the queftion, whether it would not be advifable to expel the de- 
{cendants of the Africans from his country, and affign them fome 
place of refidence, where they would neither offend the eyes, nor 
taint the blood of the Virginians. We are not without our fears, 
that the political independence of the Spanifh colonies will be fol- 
lowed by greater degradation and heavier opprefhon of the Indie 
ans; and experience fuggeits the apprehenfion, that the diftine- 
tions betweeu the Creojes and other cafts will be more accurately 
fixed, and more fenfibly marked, by a Creole government, than 
by one which was a ftranger to the local prejudices, and. jealoufies 
ot the colonifts, 

But, fuppofing that all thefe grievances could have been reme- 
died by independence, were they of fuch magnitude,.and was re- 
drefs from the mother country fo hopelefs, as to have juftified the 
colonifts, before the late revolution of Spain, in attempting to 
fhake off her yoke ? and, what is of equal, if not of greater im- 
portance, in a practical view, were thefe grievances of fuch a naq 
ture as to have excited a general fpirit of refiftance in the colo- 
mifts, falicient ty cafure fuccels in fuch an attempt? ‘The pros 
gress 
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grefs of Spanifh America within the laft thirty years,—the gradual 
improvement of the colonial policy of the mother co untry,—the re- 
laxation of her monopoly,—and the difpofition which the manifetted 
on every occafion to one the good of her colonies, where it did not 
interfere with her own,—afford, we think, a fuflicient anfwer to the 
firft of thefe que Dini. With refpeét to the fecond, we muft confi. 
der, that the few initances of fuccefgful reGiftance to eftablifled au- 
thority, have been excited, either by individual acts of injuftice and 
oppreflion, roufing a general fpirit of refentment, or by the fudden 
and violent abolition of ancient rights and ufages,—or by the affers 
tion of {peculative claims by a well informed; and comparatively free 
people, again{t a we ak, indecifive, u npopular government, Of thefe 
cafes, none would apply to the fitwation of the Spanith colonies, ex- 
cept the laft. But it is needlefs to remind our readers, how dif- 
ferent was the flate of Spanifh America from that of England in 
1688,—of America in 1776,—of Ireland in 1582,—or of France in 
1789. How could the refiftance of the Spanith colonifts have been 
fuccefsful, unlefs all the cafts had concurred in it ?—and how was 
that concurrence to have been expgéled, unlefs the higher cafts 
had facrificed to the lower their privileges and diftinctions? But 
what reafon to expect fuch a facrifice, it a country where the 
meaneft White confiders himfelf a noble, and looks down on his 
tawney countrymen as marked by nature to be his dependants ? 
We have feen in France, that the fuppreflion of fome infignificant 

diftin@ions alienated the whole body of the nobles from their 
country, and drove them to folicit the aid of {trangers for its de- 
ftruétion. And can we fuppofe, that the Mexican Creoles would 
have been more reafonable than the French nobles; or that the o- 
ther cafts would have exerted themfelves in a contelt, of which 
they were to reap no part of the fruits? Nothing could have re-~ 
conciled thefe differences, but fome violent provocation from the 
mother country, Now, the principal .caufe that is fuppofed te 
have influenced the minds of the Creoles, and excited them to 
views of independence, was their exclufion from potts of honour 
and emolument in the government of their country ;—-an exclu- 
fion, it is to-be obferved, not founded on law, but on cultom ;— 
irritating to ther as individuals, but not degrading to them asa 
body,—capable of being removed at any time by a few conceflions 
on the part of the government,—and, covfidering the growing 
wealth and information of the Creoles, fure, at no very dillanc 
period, to be gradually and filently abolithed. 

But, did there exift in fact, before the revolution of Spain, a 
difpofition in her colonies to feparate from the mother country, 
and conttitute ther nfelves independent governments? That fuch 
difpofitions exiiled ia the SpaniQ fettleneats on the river. Plata, 
‘ . we 
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we have the authority of Azara, * and the ftill more certain tefti. 
mony of Sir Samuel Auchmuty ; + though the account which the 
latter gives of the ¢ ignorance, want of morals, and barbarity’ of 
the malcontents, fuggefts little reafon for withing them fuccefs in 
fuch an enterprife. ‘That a fimilar difpofition exifted to a certain 
extent in Mexico, we colleét from Humboldt,—and have good reae 
fon befides for believing it to be true: but, that a feparation from 
the mother country was not the general with of the colonies, we 
confider their recent conduct as affording irrefragable proof. 
What has hindered any province of Spanifh America, that affe@- 
ed independence, from declaring itfelf independent during the 
laft eighteen months? What but attachment to the mother 
country has made them profefs fuch adherence to her inter- 
efts,—contribute fo largely and gratuitoufly to her aid,—and 
tranfmit fo many millions of doJlars to fupport her caufe? We 
have heard of no infurrections in Spanifh America, except tu- 
mults of the populace, excited by an apprehenfion, that their 
government was about to abandon the mother country, and 
defert the caufe of their captive King, Of this defcription was 
the infurre€tion of Mexico, which ended in the depofition and 
imprifonment of a fufpected viceroy; and fuch appears to have 
been the caufe of the late difturbances at La Paz. Liniers, though 
the deliverer of Buenos Ayres has been unable to maintain his 
authority in that city againft the fufpicion of being difaffe&ted to 
Spain ; and the Princefs of Brazil, if report fpeaks truth, has 
not been more fuccefsful in her attempts to feduce the affe€tions 
of the people from her unfortunate brother. 

That there were indignant fpirits in Spanith America, who difdaine 
ed fubmiflion to the mean and contemptible government of Charles 
1V.; that there were ambitious minds, who looked forward to glory 
or power in the affertion of national independence ;. that thefe men 
of defperate fortunes, who faw nothing in civil wars and diffens 
fions but a remedy for their own diftrefs, we’are ready to believe. 
But, that the mafs—the great body of the people—were firmly at 
tached to the mother country, and would have refifted any at- 
tempt at feparation, feems to us, from recent events, a propofition 
that can hardly be doubted. Even Humboldt admits, that the 
ideas entertained of the mother country in the provinces of New 
Spain, were extremely different from the fentiments exprefled in 
the capital, by thofe who had made French and Englith literature 
their fludy, and imbibed from thence a more contemptuous opi- 
nion of Old Spain than it ever merited. What, then, would have 

been 
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been the confequence, if a formidable army had landed in Spa- 
nifh America, offering independence to its inhabitants?» Brilliant 
fuccefs would probably have attended its firft operations ; malcon- 
tents of all defcriptions would have joined it; but the body of 
the people would have held back, till difeafe had thinned its 
ranks, and the fanguine expetations of its adherents had termi- 
nated in difappointment. A civil war would have enfued, in 
which the party fupported by foreigners was fure to have become 
unpopular ; and whatever might have been the ultimate refult, 
the ruin and devaftation of the colonies would have been one of 
the firft and moft certain effects of the enterprife, 

Fortunately, however, for Spanifh America, fhe has been faved 
from this great, and, we are told at one time, impending calamity. 
The revolutionary fword, which an anti-jacobin miniitry had armed 
again{t her, was directed to another object. The Spanifh Junta 
has fince proclaimed the independence of its colonies, by declar- 
ing, that its poffeflions in Afia and America are no longer to be 
regarded as colonies, but as integral parts of the Spanifh empire,— 
equal in rights, and coordinate in authority, with the European 
dominions of the crown of Spain. * ‘This declaration, no future 
government of Spain can in honour or in policy retraé&t. ‘The 
Spanith fettlements of the New World are, therefore, no longer 
dependent colonies, fince they have been emancipated from that 
fubjeCtion by the fovereign authority of the ftate; nor can they 
be brought back to that fituation without their own confent, or 
without a revolution impofed upon them by force. Without re- 
curting to firft principles of government, the difcuflion of which 
ought, if poflible, to be avoided, there is no act of, authority 
which Spain is competent to exert for herfelf, in the new fitua- 
tion in which the is placed, that Spanifh America is not equally 
competent to exercife. It is an additional reafon, if any were 
wanting, to attach the Spaniards of America to the caufe which 
they have embraced, that they owe to it their charter of emanci- 
pation—their conftitutional right to independence. Whenever the 
Junta is confidered as an ufurped authority, the Spanifh fettle- 
ments of America muft be regarded as mere appendages of the 
Crown,—with no other rights or privileges but fuch as the monarch 
vouchfafes to grant during his pleafure. But, whenever the Junta 
is admitted to have been the legitimate, though temporary depofi- 
tary of the fovereign power, Spanifh America will be held as a 
conftituent part of the empire, that owes allegiance to the Crown 
pf Spain, but claims the fame privileges with its European {tates. 

Let 

* Royal order of the 22d of January, and Royal decree of the 
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Lct us next confider, what are the ufes to which Spanifh America 
is called upon to apply her newly acquired rights. 

Of the duties which the Spaniards of the New W orld owe to 
their countrymen of the Old, there cen be as little doubt as of 
their inclination to dicharge them. While Spain maintains the 
un equal ttrugpie in which the is contending for her independence, 
it is the duty of the Spanifh Americans to continue the liberal af- 
fiitance which they have hitherto afforded her: And, fhould the 
military fuperiority of her enemy, or the weaknefs of her own 
councils, bring this conteft to an unfavourable termination for 
the | sjeletk att will be the duty of America to offer-an afylum to 
the vanquiflie d, who prefer exile to favery,—and provide for them, 
in their misfortunes, a place of refuge from the cruelty and ven- 
geance of their opprefior. If no unexpected revolution in Eu. 
rope fhould, in the courfe of a few years, open a way for reco- 
vering Spain, and expelling from its bofom the hordes of foreign. 
ers who mult be employed to retain it in fubjeCtion, America will 
become the fole depofitary of the Spanifh len _ ‘ge, manners and 
niflitutions, the fole inheritor of whatever ; glory in arms or lite- 
vature is attached to the Spanifh name. "The Spanith colonies 
will have a¢quired that independence which our colonies have at- 
tained, without the moral dilaceration through which they were 
compelled to purchafe it.” Improving on the focial inftitutions of 
their ancettors, they will cover the mountains and plains of Ame- 
wica with free n: ations, fpeaking the fame languages, and connect- 
ed together by the bonds of blood and of friend dhip. 

But, while the Spanith Americans have duties to perform to 
the mother country, they have duties alfo which they owe to 
themfelves. They are no longer colonilts. Their commerce 
ought no longer to remain fubjecte d to the reitri€tions of colo- 
nial monopoly, Whatever trade is open to the Spaniards of the 
Old World, ought to be open to them, and on the fame condi- 
tions. ‘The internal adminiftration of their affairs Ought to be 
adapted to the circumftances of their prefent fituation, as has 
been done in the different provinces of Spain.’ A provident fore- 
fight ought to anticipate the too probable event of the total fubju- 
gation of the peninfula, and prepare for that misfortune by the 
mppiincinentt of a provifional government, invelted, as all govern- 
ments muft be, with full powers to do whatever is neceflary for 
the pub lic good. The fituation of Spanifh America, though new 
to her inhabitants, and embarrafied with no trifling diiliculties, is 

fome refpe€&ts fingularly fortunate. National enthufiafm has 
attached every virtue to the name of Ferdinand VII. His accef- 
fion to the throne, the true epoch of the Spanith revolution, was 
the triumph cf the nation over the fatellites of the court. Too 
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{peedily bereft of power to have difappointed the expectations of 
his people, they have gratuitoufly conferred on him every good 
and great quality which a king ought to poffefs. No hero, fage 
or patriot ever enjoyed a name more adored and cherifhed in the 
popular mind. Under the aufpices of that name, whatever is the 
government eftablifhed, it will have all the illufions of loyalty in 
its favour, without any of the difadvantages which, it mult be 
confefled, monarchy does fometimes bring along with it. That 
the name of Ferdinand may long prefide over the fortunes of bis 
country, ought to be the prayer of every enlightened American. 
The mind of Ferdinand may be the feat of obftinacy and abode of 
prejudice ; but thefe vices will be no obftacle to the execution of 
meafures for the peace, union and fecurity of his empire. He 
may be fyitematically and confcientioufly the enemy of popular 
controu! over the appointment or the conduct of his minitters 5 
but his intrigues will never diflurb or fubvert the free conttitution 
eftablithed by his people. Pity for his youth and unmerited mif- 
fortunes, fuggefts fruitlefs wifhes for his releafe ; but if the good 

of his fubjeéts only is confidered, long may he reign at Valency. 
The form of political government, immediately or profpectively 
neceflary for Spanifh America, is a fudject on which we prefume 
not to enter. Local circumftances and prejudices will fuggeft, and 
pofibly introduce different plans of government into the different 
colonies. For, confidering the magnitude of this immenfe em- 
pire, extending over 7g degrees of latitude, with a fpace of at 
lealt goo leagues interpofed between its mott diftante fettlements, 
—comprehending countries fo different in the character of their 
population, the qualities of their productions, and nature of their 
wants,—we cannot fuppofe that the fame form of government, or 
mode of adminiltration, will be every where eftablifhed. It will 
be fufficient, that Ferdinand VIL. is every where acknowledged as 
their legitimate fovereign, and that a council directs the general 
concerns of his confederated fubje&ts. In New Spain, there is a 
greater difparity of fortune among the different claffes of focietv, 
than is to be found even in Old Spain itfelf. At Lima, Santa Fe, 
Caracas and Havana, the fortunes are more equal and moderate. 
Such confiderations will deferve to be weighed in the form of go- 
vernment appointed for.thefe feveral countries. One earnett hope 
on this fubje&t we will venture to exprefs. We truit, that the 
bafis of their governments will not reft on any diftinétion of cafts ; 
that all free men will have the fame civil rights; and that the 
qualifications for political power will be founded on property, and 
not on blood. A qualification of property will effectually exclude 
from political power the inferior cafls, who are at prefent unfit to 
cxercife it, without prejudice to themfelves and to the flare; 
while 
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while fach a qualification will affix a ftigma upon no one, as long 
as induftry and fortune may open to him the road to power and 
preferment. 

We shall conclude this article, with some miscellarieous extracts 
from Humboldt, which seem to us sufficiently interesting to be 
jaid before our readers. 

New Spain appears, at first sight, admirably adapted for the 
seat of an extensive foreign commerce. Placed between Europe 
and Asia, it requires only five weeks to have communication with 
the former, and six weeks with the latter. If the China and Fur 
trade were directed through this channel, it would save 2000 
Jeagues in the transport of commodities to Europe. But wher 
these prospects are more narrowly examined, it will be found, 
that the advantages of this situation are not unaccompanied with 
dtawbacks. The shores of New Spain are exceedingly dangerous 
to navigators, on account of the violent winds and storms that 
prevai il there during great part of the year; and. its eastern coast 
is totally destitute of harbours, and hardly affords any tolerable, 

shelter 7 ships of burden. On its western coast, it ts true, 
» found the three excellent harbours of St Francis of Cas 

ria, St Blas, and Acapulco; the last of which is one of the 

st harbours in the world, and beyond comparison the best in 

he Ses th Sea, unless it be Coquimbo in Chili. But the naviga 
tion of this coast is extremely hazardous in the months of July 
and August, on‘account of violent tempests from the north-west j 
and even during the months of September and October, it is difs 
ficult to make any of these harbours. From October to May, this 
coast is more accessible; but it is still liable to impetuous winds 
from the north-east, known to sailors by the name of Papagallos. 
On the east coast, there is not a single harbour from the river 
Alvarado to the river Bravo. Vera Cruz is a very bad and very 
unsafe roadstead. Four places upon this coast have been points 
ed out, which, it is said, might be made convenient harbours for 
large vessels; but the practicability of converting any of them 
to that use has not been ascertained. For ships of war, Havana 
is the only secure station ; and therefore, the possession of Cuba 
is indispensably necessary for the defence of New Spain’on the 
side of Europe. ‘The Gulph of Mexico is subject to violent 
storms from the north, which, in the event of this country bes 
coming the seat of an extensive commerce, would make the want 
of a safe and commodious harbour for merchantmen severely felt. 
‘The river Huasacualco is perhaps the best, if not the only situas 
tion that could be applied to that purpose. This river is about 
70 or 80 yards broad ; it has 18 feet of water over the bar at ebby 
aud at high water 22. Within the mouth of the river, there is 
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good anchoring ground, and water of 7 or 8 fathoms depth. Five 
leagues higher up the river there is an old dock-yatd; and the 
least depth of water in the intermediate space is of 4 fathoms. 
One advantage attending the selection of this river for the depdt 
of commerce, would be its situation in the narrowest part of the 
isthmus of America, that falls within the kingdom of New Spain. 
Tehuantepec, in the province of Goatemala, is the corresponding 
harbour on the South Sea. It has been proposed to connect the 
two seas at this point by a canal; and, taking advantage of the 
rivers Huasacualco and Chimilapa, as far as they are navigable, 
the canal would not require to be more than G or 7 leagues in 
length. But, while the practicability of this plan was in discus- 
sion, a road has been made from Tehuantepec to the river Huasa- 
cualco, which conveys the indigo of Goatemala to the North Sea. 
Of the other points, by which it has been proposed to open 2 
communication between the Atlantic and Pacific, the Gulph of 
Nicaragua, though it should be found practicable when more ac- 
curately surveyed, would be nearly useless for the purposes of 
commerce, as the coast of Nicaragua is inaccessible to shipping 
in the months of August, September and October, on accouni of 
thunder storms and dreadful rains,—and, in January and February, 
on account of violent winds from the north-east. The Gulph of 
Panama, where it has been so often recommended to dig a canal 
between the two seas, has never yet been surveyed for that pur~ 
pose. The relative position of Panama and Portobello, is not even 
known with any acouracy. From Panama to Cruces, where the 
river Chagre becomes navigable, there is a distance of five leagues 5 
but the elevation of the intermediate mountains has never beer 
ascertained. It is, however, evidently impossible to make a canak 
at this place, which would admit vessels of sufficient burden to 
sail across the Atlantic and Pacific. A more commodious spot 
for the intercourse between the two seas, is pointed out by Mr 
Humboldt in the bay of Cupica. ‘This bay, which is not even 
marked in any of the charts of South America, * lies between 
Cape St Miguel and Cape Corrientes. Between Cupica and the 
tiver Naipi, where it becomes nayigable, is a distance of five or six 
leagues, througha flat, level country, perfectly adapted for a canal. 
The river Naipi-terminates in the river Atrato, or river of Darien, 
near the mouth of which was situated the celebrated colony of 
New Caledonia, founded by our unfortunate countrymen in the 
latter 


* There is a bay marked under the name of Tupica, in the chart 
of the coast of New Granada, published in 1800, in the Deposito 
hydrografico at Madrid, as another name for the harbour usually call- 
ed l’ucrio Quemado, 
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latter part of the 1"th century, and most scandalously sacrifice 
by their rulers to the jealousy of the Dutch and English. It 
singular enough, that these adventurers should have happened 
select for their settlement, the only point where a communicati@ 
between the two seas seems perfectly practicable. It is melam 
choly to reflect, and idle to enlarge, on the perfidious and narro 
policy to which this magnificent project was sacrificed. Had th 
settlement founded by our countrymen been maintained for a fi 
vears only, the Succession war, which almost immediately follow 
ed, would have secured to us the firm possession of the country 
and opened to us an intercourse with the South Sea, which ¢h 
House of Bourbon, our inveterate enemies, would never ha 
been able afterwards to shut against us. Between the bay@ 
Cupica and the river Atrato, is the only point’ of South Amerig 
where the chain of the Andes is interrupted. Cupica itself is? 
small bay and harbour; and the adjacent country abounds in @ 
cellent wood for ship-building. In the interior of the provi 
of Choco, celebrated for its gold mines, there is a small ravin 
called Raspadura, lying between one of the sources of the ri 
St John and the river Quito, which empties itself in the rivé 
Atrato. In this ravine a parish priest has dug a small canal; 
vigable in the rainy season, by which canoes, laden with caé 
have passed from one sea to the other. This communication 
water, from the Pacific to the Atlantic, though never heard of 
fore in Europe, has existed since 1788. 

We regret that our limits will not permit us to give extracts@ 
the valuable and original remarks of Mr Humboldt, on the et 
struction and arrangement of the mountains and table ‘land 
Mexico, compared with South America. It would be difficult 
abridge his observations, without impairing their value; and we 
pass them over at present with the less regret,— because we hop 
in another article of this Number, to lay before our readers so 
account of his physical observations on the whole adjoining 
gions. We shall only state, in general, therefore, that the tab 
land of Mexico is elevated from 2000 to 2500 metres * above ¢h 
sea; and that it forms a continuous and hardly broken plain 
comprised between 18° and 40° of latitude, and extending in 
straight line, from Mexico to Santa Fé, in New Mexico, a a 
tance of about 500 leagues. ‘The slight ridges which inte 
the absolute uniformity of this plain, are seldom more than @ 
or 250 métres + above the valleys or basons which they separat 
Some of the mountains, indeed, which rise from its surface, 
of colossal magnitude; but the tops of four only are covered 


* From 6560 te 8200 Engii sh feet. + From 650 to 820 feet. 
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with perpetual snow. The highest, called Popocatepetl, is 5400 
metres * above the sea. The table land of Mexico gradually de- 
clines in elevation towards the north ; but so gently and imper- 
ceptibly, that a carriage has no difficulty in poring from Mexico 
to Santa Fé, in New Mexico. In this respect, New Spain has 

eatly the advantage over Peru and New Grenada. At Santa Fe 
e Bogota, Quito, Caxamoria, and various other parts of South 
America, the table land is of the same elevation as in Mexico; 
but it is no where of the same extent. Forty square leagues form 
the longest surface that any where presents itself united. These 
portions of elevated land are insulated and divided from one an- 
other by transverse valleys, some of which are 1400 metres in 
depth ; + and they have, consequently, the appearance of islands, 
surrounded and separated by a sea of air. Nothing can be more 
unfavourable for internal commerce and communication, than this 
construction of a country. These insulated spots enjoy a salubri- 
ous climate and fertile soil; but they are, in a great measure, cut 
off from all intercourse with one another, or with the rest of the 
world. The descent from them is painful and fatiguing; and 
their inhabitants, accustomed to the pure and cool air of the 
mountains, become sickly and faint, when exposed to the com- 
paratively suffocating heat of the valleys. 

The more elevated plains of the table land of Mexico are arid, 
barren, destitute of trees, and covered with a saline efflores- 
cence: but a great part of it is extremely fertile; and the whole 
exceedingly healthy. Though resembling in temperature the 
plains of France and Lombardy, the vegetation upon it is much 
less vigorous ; plants grow with less rapidity ; and fruits and o- 
ther vegetable productions are not brought to the same perfection. 
The nature of its productions varies with the degree of its eleva- 
tion abeve the sea. Sugar, cotton, cacao and indigo, do not suc- 
ceed at a greater height than 600 or 800 metres above the sea. 
European wheat begins to be raised at 1400 metres, and ceases 
at $000. The banana tree gives hardly any fruit at a greater 
height than 1550 metres. Mexican oaks grow between 800 and 
3,100; and pines between 1850 and 4000, 

The population of New Spain is most unequally distributed 
over the face of the country. In the interior of the kingdom 
there are four cities, at the distance of not more than two days 
journey from one another, which contain 35,000, 67,000, 70,000 
and 135,000 inhabitants. The table land from Puebla to Mexico, 
and from thence to Salamanca and Zelaya, is as closely planted 
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* About 17,700 feet. + About 4,600 feet. 
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with villages and hamlets as the plains of Lombardy. On each 
side of this narrow belt are uncultivated districts, in which there 
are not more than ten or twelve inhebitauts to the square league. 
The intendancy of Guanaxuato has 56s inhabitants to the square 
league; Puchi: has 301; Vuelladolid, 2743; and Mexico, 255, 
But, while these districts possess a population nearly equal in 
density to that of Europe, there are provinces almost destitute of 
inhabitants. Old California contains nearly as many square 
leagues as it does inhabitants. Texas and Cohahuila have only 
two inhabitants to the square league ; Sonora, 6; New Mexico, 
New California, and New Santander, 7; and New Biscay, 10, 
The whole of New Spain has 49 inhabitants to the square league; 
the frontier provinces, called internal from their situation with 
respect to the other provinces of the kingdom, having 6; and the 
rest of the kingdom, 105. 

The relative proportion of whites, to the other casts, is as 
irregular as the general population of the country. In the city 
of Mexico, of 137,000 inhabitants, there are reckoned to be 
67,500 whites; that is ,4', parts, or .51 of the population, are 
whites. In the intendancy of Valladolid, the whites form +77, or 
427 of the whole population; in Guanaxuato, .25; in Puebla, 
-09 ; and in Oaxaca, .06. In the znternal provinces, on the con- 
trary, the population, though scanty, consists almost entirely of 
whites. These provinces, when the Spaniards arrived in the 
country, were inhabited by wandering tribes, who have been ei- 
ther exterminated or driven to the northward; and the lands, 
which they occupied, have been planted by a similar description of 
persons, to those who have formed the back settlements of the 
United States. They are a robust, active people ; distinguished 
from the other Creoles by their greater perseverance and superior 
energy of character. It is needless to point out the value of 
such a population, on the only frontier of New Spain exposed 
to an attack by land. The inhabitants of the znternal provinces 
were reckoned, in 1608, at more than 420,000 souls. ‘The chief 
part of their wealth ‘consists in cattle; and they pass most of 
their time on horseback. 

We have already noticed the extreme inequality of fortunes at 
Mexico. A few instances will show to what extent it is carried. 
The Count of Valenciana enjoys an income of 2,200,000 francs * 
a year ; of which, t4 million is derived from his mine, and the rest 
from his landed estate. The late Count has frequently drawn six 
millions a year of clear profit from his mine alone. The Duke of 
Monteleone, who lives at Naples, but inherits in Mexico the “ 

an 


* About 420,000 dollars. 
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and estate of the great Cortes, has a clear income of 550,000 francs, 
after paying 125,000 francs for the management of his estates ; and 
were he to reside in New Spain, his income would not be Jess than 
1; million. He has no mines; but his estate includes 49 villages, 
and contains a population of 17,700 souls. The Marquis of 
Fagoaga drew in six months from a single mine, a clear income of 
20 millions of francs.* This immense wealth is, in general, ac- 
companied by a liberal, munificent turn of mind, which some- 
times, indeed, degenerates into profusion and extravagance. The 
late Count of Valenciana, whose annual income, for the last 
twenty-five years of his life, had never fallen short of two millions 
of francs, left, at his death, not more than ten millions of pro- 
perty, besides his mine. The Count of Regla built two first- 
rate men of war at his own expense, and made a present of them 
to his Sovereign. The family of Fagoaga, some years ago, lent 
3; millions of francs, + without interest, to a friend who had 
engaged in a mining speculation, and lost the whole in conse- 
quence of the failure of the enterprise on which it was lent. 
The royal tribunal of miners, a body of delegates elected by 
all the proprietors of mines in the kingdom, advanced in three 
years, from 1784 to 1787, four millions of francs in loans to indivi- 
duals engaged in mining ; and in 1803, the same body advanced 
50,000 francs a month, ¢ to finish the edifice then constructing 
for the laboratory and school of mines. 

Close to this immense wealth is to be seen the most wretched 
poverty. In the city of Mexico alone, there are from 20 to 
30,000 Saragates and Guachinangos, who can be compared only 
to the Lazaroni of Naples. Quiet, sober and indolent, they give 
occasion to no disturbance or alarm, though they are half naked, 
and pass the night in the street, under the canopy of heaven. 
Peru, though in most respects greatly behind Mexico, is unac- 
quainted with such misery among the poor, or such excessive 
opulence among the rich. The greatest fortune in Lima does not 
exceed 130,000 francs a year, and the generality of rich persons 
have not more than 50 or 60,000 francs of annual income; while 
the poorest tradesman does not earn less than two dollars a day ; 
and many Mulattoes and free Negroes are not worth less than 10 
or 15,000 francs. 

This great inequality of fortune, though occasioned, in part, by 
entails and the right of primogeniture, it is, perhaps, impossible alto- 
gether to prevent ; but the gross inequality of condition among the 
clergy is the more reprehensible, as it is entirely the work of the go- 

2 vernment. 


* Above 830,000/. Sterling. + About 150,000/. Sterling, 
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vernment. It will hardly be credited, that the archbishop of 
Mexico has an income of 130,000 dollars; while many of the 
parish clergy of his diocese, have not 100 dollars a year. The 
whole number of the cleryy in N w Spain, is much less, however, 
than is generally believed. Regulars and seculars, they do not a- 
mount to above 0,000 persons; and, even inciuding lay-brothers 
and servants of the church, they do not exceed 13 or 14,000 souls, 
The revenue of the church arises chiefly from tithes. The church 
lands are inconsiderable, producing little more than 23 or $ mil- 
lions of dollars a year. But the capital of the rent-charges on 
land, that have accrued to the church from the pious donations 
of individuals, is estimated at 44,500,000 dollars. There are 
four dioceses, the united incomes of which amout to 450,000 
dollars. 

M. Humboldt is inclined to believe, that the central provinces 
of New Spain were more populous before the arrival of the Spa- 
niards, than they are at present. We should not have taken no- 
tice of this opinion, as it is a subject on which we are convinced 
that no certainty is now to be obtained, if he had not referred 
us, in proof of it, to what he is pleased to call the judicious re- 
marks of Clavigero, in answer to Robertson Now, of the judg- 
ment of Clavigero, we think no further evidence is necessary, 
than the belief which he expresses, in the passage referred to by 
Humboldt, that from 1524 to 1540, the Franciscan friars alone 
baptized above six millions of Indians in the valley of Mexico, 
and the adjacent provinces; and that, in consequence of this ex- 
traordinary number of catechumens, the holy friars were com- 
pelled to omit the use of the spittle, which, it seems, was an es- 
sential part of the ceremony, the consumption of saliva being so 
enormous as actually to dry up their mouths and fauces. Such 
a proof of the antient population of Mexico, reminds us of the 
experiment of Rondeletius, which the Clavigeros of natural his- 
tory still quote, * in order to prove that fishes are capable of 
living and thriving on water alone, without other aliment.  Ron- 
deletius put a small fish in a little phial, and corked it hard. 
The fish lived, and throve, and grew to such a size, that at last 
it burst the phial, which could no longer contain it. But, while 
M. Humboldt refers to such authority for the antient population 
of Mexico, he supplies us with decisive proof of the falsehood of 
the stories published of the antient population of Peru. It seems, 
that the census of Peru, which we referred to in No. XVIII. of 
this Journal, + as having been made in 1551, is a forgery, lately 
detected, and since acknowledged to have been such by the per- 

son 
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son who published it. The earliest census of Peru was made in 
1575, when the population of the present viceroyalty amounted 
only to 1,500,000 souls ; which is certainly not greater, and pro- 
bably less, than the present number of its inhabitants. It is con- 
solatory to find, by such conclusive evidence, that the havoc 
made by Europeans in the new world is so much less than has 
been represented. 

The Mexican Indian is grave, melancholy, and silent, unless 
when he is under the influence of spirituous liquors. He affects 
an air of mystery in the most unimportant transactions ; and no 
expression is to be seen in his countenance, of the most violent pas- 
sions that agitate him. He has more energy of character, but 
less mildness of disposition, than the Indian of Peru. Like all 
enslaved nations, he is obstinately attached to his antient customs, 
manners and opinions; and, though converted to Christianity, 
his change of religion is more apparent than real. He seems to 
be destitute of imagination, and to have little feeling ; but, when 
properly educated, he shows an aptitude for learning, a clear 
head, a logical and acute understanding. He has a particular 
turn for painting, and carving in wood and stone; but, even in 
these arts, he displays rather a talent for imitation, than genius 
for invention. His national music is mournful and melancholy ; 
and in his national dances, the men are the only performers, 
while the women stand by, and help them with pulgue. This 
gravity of character is remarkable even in Indian children of four 
or five years old. 

The Indians are, in general, excessively poor; and none of them 
are to be found in possession of moderate fortunes. But there 
are some who, under the appearance of great wretchedness, con- 
ceal very considerable wealth. M. Humboldt enumerates several 
families worth, each, from $00,000 to 1,000,000 francs. When- 
ever they live in separate communities, and are governed by mae 
gistrates of their own nation, they suffer grievously from oppres- 
sion. In every Indian village, there are eight or ten individuals 
who live in idlenesss at the expense of the others, and, on pre- 
tence of the nobility of their birth, assume an authority, which 
serves merely to keep the rest of the village immersed in igno- 
trance and prejudice. ‘These caciques are often the only Indians 
of the village who understand Spanish. 

The Indians and other casts are too much in the power of the 
inferior Spanish magistracy. During the system of repartimiento, 
the Alcaldes Mayores used to reckon on gaining from $0,00u to 
200,000 dollars during the five years of their government, by the 
usurious bargains which they forced upon the Indians. The Sud- 
delégados, who have succeeded to the Alcaldes Mayores, are pro- 
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hibited from engaging in any species of commerce; but, having 
no salaries, and subsisting by the fees which they derive from the 
casualties of justice, they employ their ingenuity and authority in 
exciting lawsuits among those who live under their jurisdiction, 
and give, for money, the most iniquitous judgments. The pros 
per remedy for this abuse would be, to give salaries to the Subde- 
legados, and take from them their present fees. The Indians 
have no remedy against the injustice of these magistrates, except 
the interference of the priests, who are therefore in a state of 
constant enmity with the Subdelegados. 

Another abuse from which the Indians are without protection, 
is the misapplication of their public funds. Every Indian village 
has a piece of common land, which is cultivated by the labour of 
the community, and the produce paid into a public fund. Out 
of this fund, and not out of the tribute, as represented by Ros 
bertson, advances ought to be made for the relief of individuals, 
or of the whole community, when they have suffered from bad 
seasons, or other calamities. But, in consequence of an order 
from the government, which prohibits such advances from being 
made, without permission obtained from the high court of trea- 
sury at Mexico, these funds have ceased, in fact, to be any 
longer applied to the uses for which they are destined. "When an 
application is made for relief to the Subdelegado, a report must 
first be made to the treasury ; and an inquiry follows, which, af. 
ter much expense and trouble, is seldom, if ever, brought to a 
termination. So completely have these public fuads ceased to be 
considered as applicable to their original destination, that in 1798, 
the intendant of Valladolid collected from them a sum of one 
million of livres, and transmitted it to Madrid as a patriotic do- 
nation from the Indians to. their Sovereign. 

We have extended these extracts to a greater length than we 
originally intended, on account of the rarity as well as expensive- 
ness of the work from which they are taken. We should be glad 
to see a translation of M. Humboldt’s book into English ; and we 
are persuaded it might be published for one fifth of the price of 
the original, which has been made most unnecessarily splendid, 
and most exorbitantly dear. 


Art. V. The Speeches of the Honourable Thomas Erskine (nox 
Lord Erskine), when at the Bar, on Subjects connected with the 
Liberty of the Press, and against Constructive Freasons. Col- 
lected by Jamts Ridgeway. 2 vol. 8vo. pp. 854. Ridge- 
way, London. 1810. 


We regard the publication of this collection as an event of 
great importance, both dn a literary and political view. 
The 
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The orations which have been given to the world in modern times, 
under the sanction of the person who delivered them, or in such 
amanner as to secure a tolerable share of correctness, are la- 
mentably few. Perhaps Mr Burke’s are the only speeches of note 
which have been printed in an authentic shape, in an age teem- 
ing with orators, and, though prolific of much bad eloquence, 
adorned by some of the greatest geniuses that ever practised this 
divine art. When we consider how great the difference is be- 
tween antient and modern eloquence,—how much of that which 
peculiarly marks the latter was utterly unknown to the antients— 
we mean, the extemporaneous reasoning and declamation known 
by the name of debating,y—and when we reflect how much more 
adapted this talent is to the business of real life than the elaborate 
and ornate compositions of antiquity,—we cannot fail to lament, 
that almost all our great masters of the art have died, without 
leaving a trace of their genius behind them ; and that if, unhappi- 
ly, the free constitution of England were destroyed, the speeches 
of Mr Burke alone would leave to posterity any means of con- 
jecturing what powers had been exerted to avert its fate. To 
those immortal specimens of modern popular eloquence, must 
now be added the most perfect examples of the eloquence of the 
Bar which are to be found in any age ; for the volumes before us 
both collect and preserve the fugitive publications of Mr Erskine’s 
speeches formerly in circulation, and add, in a correct and authen- 
tic form, several which had been most scantily and inaccurately 
reported. 

These volumes, which we rejoice to learn will be followed by 
another, embrace the most celebrated speeches, from the case of 
Captain Baillie in 1779, when Mr Erskine, in the very outset of 
his brilliant career, astonished the legal world with a display of 
talents, which was outshone, indeed, but not obscured by his own 
riper efforts, down to his celebrated defence of Mr Perry in 1793, 
when, having long stood unrivalled among English lawyers for 
eloquence, for skill and conduct, for knowledge of the constitu- 
tional law of the realm, and for dauntless love of liberty, he put 
forth his matured genius with a power that casried every thing 
before it, and bore down the utmost efforts of the court against 
the independence of the British press. ‘The speeches are twelve 
in number; and they are prefaced with such explanations of the 
subjects, extracts from the pleadings, and reports of the speech- 
es of the Crown lawyers to whom Mr Erskine replied, as serve to 
render the matter of them perfectly intelligible to every reader. 
Where it is of importance, the address of the judge to the jury 
is likewise inserted ; and many anecdotes which occurred at the 
trials are added,-—with the verdict, —motions in arrest of judgment, 
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and conversations at delivering the verdict,—where any thing of 
this kind took place. The prefatory statements are very well, 
and, as far as we happen to know, very faithfully executed. We 
have understood, that the public is indebted for them, and in- 
deed for this publication, to a gentleman of the profession. Mr 
Erskine himself, we believe, revised many of his speeches at the 
time of their original publication—at least we have heard 80; 
and, from the character of accuracy which they here bear, we are 
inclined to believe the report. By rather a singular omission in 
so careful a compilation, no table of contents is given to these 
volumes. We shall therefore give a list of the speeches con- 
tained in them. The first is that in Captain Baillie’s case, in the 
Court of King’s Bench. Then follows the speech for Carnan, at 
the Bar of the House of Commons, against the monopoly of the 
two Universities in printing almanacks. Next come—the famous 
speech for Lord George Gordon at the Old Bailey—the speeches 
for the Dean of St Asaph, at Shrewsbury assizes, at the motion 
in the King’s Bench for a new trial, and afterwards in support of 
the rule,—with a note of his speech in arrest of judgment, in the 
same noted case. These close the first volume. The second be- 
gins with the {peech for Paine ; after which comes the fpeech, ra- 
ther more popular at the time, againft the publifher of the Age of 
Reafon—and which finds a place here fomewhat ftrangely, as it 
was not delivered for years after the period where thefe volumes 
end, and fhould have come into a fubfequent part of the publica- 
tion. The fpeech in Stockdale’s cafe follows; and then thofe 
for Mefirs Froft and Perry; with which the fecond volume con- 
cludes. 

In thefe volumes, we have a complete body of the law of libel, 
and a most perfect hiftory of its progrefs, down to the libel bill of 
Mr Fox, which owed its origin, indeed, to the doubts and difficul- 
ties that arofe during the profecution (is there not an error in the 
firft fyllable ?) of the Dean of St Afaph. The argument on the 
rights of juries, as connected with that cafe, affords the cleareft 
expofition of the fubje€t, and is, in itfelf, by far the moft learned 
commentary on the nature of that ineftimable mode of trial, which 
is any where to be found. Mr Fox’s bill is merely declaratory of 
the principles, which were laid down in this argument with unrival- 
led elearnefs, and enforced with a power of reafoning which none 
‘ever denied to this great advocate, except in the moment when, 
dazzled by the aftonifhing powers of his language, they were 
tempted to fancy, that fo rare a union of different qualities was 
not in nature; and to doubt whether fuch eloquence and fire—fo 
lively an imagination, and fo great warmth of paflions, were com- 
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patible with the faculties of clofe reafoning and nice difcrimina- 
tion. As connected, then, with the hiftory of jury trial—as lay- 
ing down its principles—as furnifhing the groundwork of Mr Fox’s 
famous bill—and as having, in point of faét, given occafion 
to that bill, we view the fpeeches for Dean Shipley, which con- 
tain a moft complete hiftory of that cafe, as the moft important 
part of this colleétion. We need fcarcely add, that the trial by 
jury is here only viewed in its relation to the law of libel; but, to 
adminifter this law, is, beyond all comparifon, the moft import 
ant office of juries,;—the one in which the excellence of that inititu- 
tion is moft confpicuous and indifputable, and, independent of 
which, the objections to it would be neither few nor light. Of 
the fpeeches now defcribed, we purpofe to fay nothing more at 
prefent: they are fo well known, and fo often referred to, that 
we need not dwell upon them in this place. 

In the importance of the occasion, and of its consequences to 
the liberties of Englishmen, we cannot hesitate in placing the de- 
fence of Lord George Gordon in the next rank. This great 
speech, and the acquittal which it secured to the object of it, 
were the deathblow of the tremendous doctrine of constructive 
treason. Lord George Gordon’s, indeed, may be called the Case 
of Constructive Treasons ; and, after its decision, that engine of 
oppression lay at rest for a series of years; till the season of 
alarm, which, with all other monstrous and unutterable things, 
arose out of the French revolution, seemed to furnish a fit opportu- 
nity for reviving the times of legal oppression, and injustice under 
colour of law. In that inauspicious era, this most perilous doctrine 
once more found, in the same consummate advocate, an enemy so 
irresistible, that again it utterly failed, though brought forward 
with every chance in its favour, from the temper of the times— 
the power of the Crown—the madness of the country—the fol- 
ly of the mob, and the talents of Mr Erskine’s political enemies 
and professional rivals. We shall have an opportunity of con- 
templating this, the greatest of all his victories, with more ad- 
vantage, when the speeches in 1794 are added to the collection. 
At present, our attention is confined to the defence of Lord George 
Gordon. 

From this we are unable to extract any passages which can give 
a just notion of its character and high merits; for these consist, 
not in dazzling sentences, nor in particular bursts of eloquence, 
but in the close texture of the whole argument, both where Mr 
Erskine lays down the principles of treason-law,—skilfully adapt- 
ing them to his purpose, by bringing forward such parts chiefly 
as suit his case,~and illustrating them by a reference to circum- 
stances like those he had himself to deal with, and where he more 
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particularly and more directly makes the application of those doce 
trines to the charges against Lord George Gordon. ‘The whole 
speech must be read, and even carefully studied, before a just 
sense of the talents displayed in it can be entertained, or a con- 
jecture formed of its great effects upon the audience who heard 
it, and the tribunal to which it was addressed. We shall here 
only give a passage from the conclusion,—because its diction is 
peculiarly beautiful and chaste, and the topics highly persuasive, 

‘ What, then, has produced this trial for high treason ; or give 
en it, when produced, the seriousness and solemnity it wears ?— 
What, but the inversion of all justice, by judging from consequences, 
instead of from causes and designs ?—what but the artful manner in 
which the Crown has endeavoured to blend the petitioning in a body, 
and the zeal with which an animated disposition conducted it, with 
the melancholy crimes that followed ?—crimes, which the shameful 
indolence of our magistrates,—which the total extinction of all po- 
lice and government suffered to be committed in broad day, and in 
the delirium of drunkenness, by an unarmed banditti—without a head 
—without plan or object—and without a refuge from the instant 
gripe of justice ;—a banditti, with whom the associated Protestants 
and their President, had no manner of connexion, and whose cause 
they overturned, dishonoured, and ruined. 

¢ How unchristian then is it to attempt, without evidence, to in- 
fect the imaginations of men who are sworn dispassionately and dis- 
interestedly to try the trivial offence, of assembling a multitude with a 
petition to repeal a law (which has happened so often in all our me- 
mories), by blending it with the fatal catastrophe, on which every 
man’s mind may be supposed to retain some degree of irritation ?>— 
O fie! O fie! Is the intellectual seat of justice to be thus impiously 
shaken ? Are your benevolent propensities to be thus disappointed 
and abused? Do they wish you, while you are listening to the evi- 
dence, to connect it with unforeseen consequences, in spite of reason 
and truth? Is it their object to hang the millstone of prejudice a- 
round his innocent neck to sink him ?—If there be such men, may 
Fo iven forgive them for the attempt, and inspire you with fortitude 

nd wisdom. to discharge your duty with calm, steady, and reflect- 
sa minds. 

* Gentlemen, I have no manner of doubt that you will.—I am 
sure you cannot but see, notwithstanding my great inability, increas- 
ed by a pe — ution of mind, (arising. thank God! from no disho- 
nest cause), that there has been not only no evidence on the part of 
the Crown, to fix the guilt of the late commotions upon the prisoner, 
but that, on the contrary, we have been able to resist the probability 
—I might almost say the possthility—ot the charge, not only by liv- 
ing witnesses, whom we only ceased to call, because the trial would 
never have ended, but by the evidence of all the blood that has paid 
the forfeit of that guilt already ;—an evidence that, I will take up- 
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on me to say, is the strongest, and most unanswerable, which the com- 
bination of natural events ever brought together since the beginning of 
the world for the deliverance of the oppressed :—since, in the late nu- 
meroustrials for acts of violence and depredation, though conducted by 
the ablest servants of the Crown, with a laudable eye to the investiga- 
tion of the subject which now engages us, no one fact appeared which 
showed any plan, any object, any leader ;—since, out of forty-four 
thousand persons who signed the petition of the Protestants, not one 
was to be found among those who were convicted, tried, or even ap- 

rehended on suspicion ;—and since, out of all the felons who were 
fet loose from prisons, and who assisted in the destruction of our 
property, not a single wretch was to be found, who could even at- 
tempt to save his own life by the plausible promise of giving evidence 
to-day. 

¢ What can overturn such a proof as this! Surely a good man 
might, without superstition, believe, that such an union of events 
was something more than natural, and that the Divine Providence 
was watchful for the protection of innocence and truth. 

‘ I may now, therefore, relieve you from the pain of hearing me 
any longer, and be myself relieved from speaking on a subject which 
agitates and distresses me. Since Lord George Gordon stands clear 
of every hostile act or purpose against the Legislature of his coun- 
try, or the properties of his fellow-subjects,—-since the whole tenour 
of his conduct repels the belief of the traiterous intention charged 
by the indictment,—my task is finished. I shall make no address 
to your passions ;—I will not remind you of the long and rigorous 
imprisonment he has suffered ;—I will not speak to you of his great 
youth, of his illustrious birth, and of his uniformly animated and 
generous zeal in Parliament for the constitution of his country. 
Such topics might be useful in the balance of a doubtful case; yet, 
even then, I should have trusted to the honest hearts of English- 
men to have felt them without excitation. At present, the plain and 
rigid rules of justice and truth are sufficient to entitle me to your 
verdict.’ I. 132—135. 

A singular passage, to be found in this speech, affords a great 
contrast to the calm and even mild tone of its peroration. It is 
indeed, as far as we know, the only instance of the kind in the 
history of modern eloquence ; and we might juetly have doubt- 
ed, if even Mr Erskine’s skill, and well-known discretion as a 
public speaker, had not forsaken him, and allowed his heat and 
fancy to hurry him somewhat too far,—had we not, in the tradition- 
al account of the perfect success which attended this passage, the 
most unequivocal evidence in his favour. After reciting a varie- 
ty of circumstances in Lord George’s conduct, and quoting the 
language which he used, the orator suddenly, abruptly, and vio- 
lently breaks out with this exclamation—‘ J say, sy Gop, that 
man isa ruffian, who shall,‘after this, presume to build upon 
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such honest, artless conduct, as an evidence of guilt!’ (Vol. I. 
p- 125.) The sensation produced by these words, and by the 
magic of the voice, the eye, the face, the figure, and all we call 
the manner, with which they were uttered, is related, by those 
present on this great occasion, to have been quite electrical, and 
to bafile all power of description. The feeling of the moment a 
Jone,—that sort of sympathy which subsists between an observant 
speaker and his audience,—which communicates to him, as he goes 
on, their feelings under what he is saying,—deciphers the language 
of their looks,—and even teaches him, without regarding what 
he sees, to adapt his words to the state of their minds, by mere. 
ly attending to his own. ‘This intuitive and momentary impulse 
could alone have prompted a flight, which it alone could sustain ; 
and, as its failure would indeed have been fatal, so its eminent 
success must be allowed to rank it among the most famous feats 
ef oratory 

The speech which we are inclined to rank the next in import. 
ance, but the first in oratorical talent, and happily the most ac- 
curately reported and revised, is the celebrated defence of Stock- 
dale, whose trial may be termed the Case of Libels ; for in it we 
have clearly laid down, and most powerfully enforced, the doc- 
trine which now enters into every such question,—viz. that if, 
taking all the parts of a composition together, it shal] not be found 
to exceed the bounds of a free and fair discussion,—so fair as a 
regard to good order, the peace of society, and the security of the 
government requires, but so free as the nature of our happy con- 
stitution, and the unalienable right of Englishmen to canvass 
public affairs, allows ;—if, in short, the discussion be, upon the 
whole, sufficiently decent in its language, and peaceable in its 
import, although marked with great freedom of opinion, and 
couched in terms as animated as a free man can use on a subject 
that interests him deeply ;—although even a great share of heat 
should be found in the expression, and such invective as, surpass- 
ing the bounds of candour and of charity, can only be excused 
by the violence of honest feelings ;—nay, although detached pas- 
sages may be pitched upon, in their nature and separate capacity 
amounting to libels ;—yet these also shall be overlooked, and the 
defendant acquitted, on the ground, that he has only used the 
grand right of political discussion with uncommon vehemence. 
‘This great doctrine, now on the whole generally received, was 
first fully expounded in the defence of Stockdale ; and it forms 
obviously the foundation of whatever is more than a mere name 
in the liberty of the press—the first and proudest preeminence of 
this country over all the rest of Europe. 

While the trial of Mr Hastings was going on, Mr Stockdale, 
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a bookseller in London, published a pamphlet, written by the late 
Mr Logan, one of the ministers of Leith, and a gentleman of 
pe distinguished genius. It was a defence of Mr Hastings ;— 
and, in the course of it, the author was led into several reflec- 
tions upon the conduct of the managers, which the House of 
Commons deemed highly contemptuous and libellous. The lan- 
guage of certain passages was indeed rather free and offensive. 
The charges against Mr Hastings were said to ‘ originate from mis- 
representation and falsehood.’ ‘The House of Commons, in mak- 
ing one of those ch. rges, was compared to ‘ a tribunal of inqui- 
sitton, rather than a Court of Parliament.’ Others of them were 
stigmatized as * so insignificant in themselves, or founded on such 
gross masrepresentations, that they wold not affect an obscure in- 
dividual, much less a public character.’ And, after a great deal 
of other invective, somewhat more diffuse, and less offensive in 
single terms, but fully more bitter and sarcastic in substance, the 
impeachment of Mr Hastings was said to be £ carried on from 
motives of personal animosity, not from regard to public justice.” 
This pamphlet made a considerable impression on the public mind; 
and it was complained of by Mr Fox on the part of the managers. 
It deserves, however, to be remarked, that although it was pub- 
lished during the proceedings against Mr Hastings, and had a di- 
rect and undeniable tendency to influence the judgment of the 
peers as well as the country, no atrempt was made to commit the 
printer or the author, by the mere authority of the House of 
Commons ; and Mr Fox himself was content to move an address 
for a prosecution in a court of common law. 

Mr Stockdale, the publisher, was accordingly tried on an in- 
formation filed by the Attorney-General, ex officio. The passages, 
of which we have just given a summary, were set forth, and 
stated as libellous. ‘The fact of publication was admitted; and 
Mr Erskine then delivered the finest of all his orations,—whe- 
ther we regard the wonderful skill with which the argument is 
conducted,—the soundness of the principles laid down, and their 
happy application to the case,—or the exquisite fancy with which 
they are embellished and illustrated,—and the powerful and touch- 
ing language in which they are conveyed. It is justly regarded, 
by all English lawyers, as a consummate specimen of the art of 
addressing a jury ;—as a standard, a sort of precedent for treat- 
ing cases of libel, by keeping which in his eye, a man.may hope 
to succeed in special pleading his client’s case within its principle, 
who is destitute of the talent required even to comprehend the 
other and higher merits of his original. By those merits, it is 
recommended to lovers of pure diction,—of copious and ani- 
mated description,—of lively, picturesque, and fanciful -illus- 
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tration,—of all that constitutes, if we may so speak, the Poetry 
of eloquence,—all for which we admire it, when prevented from 
enjoying its Music and its Statuary. We shall venture to recom. 
mend this exquisite specimen of Mr Erskine’s powers, by extract. 
ing a few passages almost at random. 

He thus introduces his audience to a striking view of the grand 
trial in Westminster Hall,—not for the sake of making fine sen- 
tences, or of adorning his speech with a beautiful description,— 
for the speeches of this great advocate may be searched through 
by the smost crafty special pleader, from beginning to end, and no 
one instance of such useless ornament will be found,—but for the 
solid and important purpose of interesting his hearers in the situ- 
ation of Mr Hastings, and*of his defender the author of the pam- 
phiet,---of leading the mind to view the prisoner as an oppressed 
man, overwhelmed by the weight of parliamentary resentment, 
and ready to be crusived, in the face of the country, by the very 
forms and solemnities of his tvial,---of insinuating that the pam- 
phiet only veritures to say something in defence of this unhappy 
person,—and that, in such an unequal contest, an English jury 
may well excuse a little intemperance in the language of sucha 
generous and almost hopeless defence. 

* Gentlemen, before I venture to lay the book before you, it must 
be yet further remembered (for the fact is equally notorious), that, 
under these inauspicious circumstances, the trial of Mr Hastings at 
the bar of the Lords had actually commenced long before its publi- 
cation. 

‘ There, the most august and striking spectacle was daily exhibit- 
ed, which the world ever witnessed. A vast stage of justice was 
erected, awful from its high authority, splendid from its illustrious 
dignity, venerable from the learning and wisdom of its Judges, cap- 
tivating and affecting from the mighty concourse of all ranks and 
conditions which daily flocked into it, as into a theatre of pleasure; 
—there, when the whole public mind was at once awed and soften- 
ed to the impression of every human affection, there appeared, day 
after day, one after another, men of the most powerful and exalted 
talents, eclipsing by their accusing eloquence the most boasted ha- 
rangues of antiquity,—rousing the pride of national resentment by 
the boldest invectives against broken faith and violated treaties,—and 
shaking the bosom with alternate pity and horror by the most glow. 
ing pictures of insulted nature and humanity ;—ever animated and 
energetic, from the love of fame, which is the inherent passion of 
genius ;—firm and indefatigable, from a strong prepossession of the 
justice of their cause. 
~ Gentlemen, when the author sat down to write the book now 
before you, all this terrible, unceasing, exhaustless artillery of warm 
zeal, matchless vigour of understanding, consuming and devouring 
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eloquence, united with the highest dignity, was daily, and. without 
prospect of conclusion, pouring forth upon one private unprotected 
man, who was bound to hear it, in the face of the whole people of 
England, with reverential submission and silence.—-I do not com- 
plain of this as I did of the publication of the Charges, because it is 
what the law allowed and sanctioned in the course of a public trial: 
but when it is remembered that we are not angels, but weak fallible 
men, and that even the noble Judges of that high tribunal are cloth- 
ed beneath their ermines with the common infirmities of man’s na- 
ture, it will bring us all to a proper temper for considering the book 
itself, which will in a few moments be laid before you. But first, let 
me once more remind you, that it was under all these circumstances, 
and amidst the blaze of passien and prejudice, which the scene I 
have been endeavouring faintly to describe to you might be supposed 
likely to produce, that the author, whose name I will now give to 
you, sat down to compose the book which is prosecuted to-day as 2 
libel.’ II. 229-231. 

He now brings the author more immediately before the au- 
dience, thus skilfully prepared to give him a favourable reception; 
and he proceeds to put to them at once the chief question they 
have to decide,— but in a striking shape. 

* He felt for the situation of a fellow-citizen, exposed to a trial 
which, whether right or wrong, is undoubtedly a severe one ;—a 
trial, certainly not confined to a few criminal acts like those we are 
accustomed to, but comprehending the transactions of a whole life, 
and the complicated policies of numerous and distant nations ;—a 
trial, which had neither visible limits to its duration, bounds to its 
expense, nor circumscribed compass for the grasp of memory or un- 
derstanding ;—a trial, which had therefore broke loose from the com- 
mon form of decision, and had become the universal topic of discus- 
sion in the world, superseding not only every other grave pursuit, 
but every fashionable dissipation. 

* Gentlemen, the question you have therefore to try upon all this 
matter is extremely simple.—It is neither more nor less than this.— 
At a time when the Charges against Mr Hastings were, by the im- 
plied consent of the Commons, in every hand, and on every table ; 
when, by their Managers, the lightning of eloquence was inces- 
santly consuming him, and flashing in the eyes of the public ;— 
when every man was with perfect impunity saying, and writing, and 
publishing just what he pleased of the supposed plunderer and de- 
vastator of nations—would it have been criminal in Mr Hastings 
himself to have reminded the public that he was a native of this free 
land, entitled to the common protection of her justice, and that he 
had a defence in his turn to offer to them, the outlines of which he 
implored them in the mean time to receive, as an antidote to the un- 
limited and unpunished poison in circulation against him ?—Tuis is, 
without colour or exaggeration, the true question you are to decide. 

Because 
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Because I assert, without the hazard of contradiction, that if Mr 
Hastings himself could have stood justified or excused in your eyes 
for publishing this volume in his own defence, the author, if he wrote 
it bona fide to defend him, must stand equally excused and justified; 
and if the author be justified, the publisher cannot be criminal, un- 
less you had evidence that it was published by him with a different 
spirit and intention from those in which it was written. The ques. 
tion therefore is correctly what [ just now stated it to be: Could 
Mr Hastings have been condemned to infamy for writing this book? 

« Gentlemen, I tremble with indignation, to be driven to put such 
a question in England. Shall it be endured, that a subject of this 
country (instead of being arraigned and tried for some single act in 
her ordinary courts, where the accusation, as soon at least as it is 
made public, is followed within 2 few hours by the decision) may 
be impeached by the Commons for the transactions of twenty years, 
—that the accusation shall spread as wide as the region of letters,— 
that the accused shall stand, day after day, and year after year, as 
a spectacle before the public, which shall be kept in a perpetual state 
of inflammation against him; yet that he shall not, without the se. 
verest penalties, be permitted to submit any thing to the judgment 
of mankind in his defence? If this be law (which it is for you to- 
day to decide), such a man has no rRiAL: That great hall, built by 
our fathers for English justice, is no longer a court, but an altar ;— 
and an Englishman, instead of being judged in it by Gop AND His 
COUNTRY, 1S A VICTIM AND A sacriFicE,’ I], 232—234. 

We pass over the whole critical argument which follows on the 
true meaning of the work in question ; and come to perhaps the 
most interesting passage of the speech. Although Mr Erskine 
very judiciously disavows all intention of defending the opinions 
contained in the pamphlet, or of censuring the managers, and 
vindicating Mr Hastings, he is nevertheless led to show, that Mr 
Hastings’s defender only made a sincere and bona fide appeal to 
the public in his behalf ; and that he only used, in doing so, the 
topics which would naturally strike every one who impartially con- 
sidered the subject. Without defending Mr Hastings, therefore, 
he shows how he may be defended, in order to vindicate his client 
from the charge of making his book a cloak for abusing the House 
of Commons ;—and it is evident, that the higher he can state the 
grounds of Mr Hastings’s defence, though without actually enter- 
ing upon it, the better it must be for Mr Stockdale. Yet this is 
not to be rashly done neither. On no account could the orator pal- 
liate the enormities of the Indian administration ;—the public 
mind was too full of them ;—the ears of his audience still rang 
with the prodigious eloquence which had been called in to blazon 
them. Any thing absolutely favourable to such conduct—any ap- 
pearance of callousness or carelessness to such scenes—and con- 

sequently 
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sequently any admission which mixed up the pamphleteer too in- 
timately w ith the author of the w rongs cot mplained of—was stu- 
diously to be shunned. How does this most dexterous —— 

proceed i ? He studiously s eparates his defence of Stockdale a 

nuch as possible from a defence of Hastings; yet he begins . 
feel his way, by remarking, that the supporter of the Governor- 
General might fairly wonder at the want of Indian accusers. 

« Will the ee General proceed then to detect the hypocrisy 
of our author, by giving us some detail of the rewe ; by which these 
personal enormities have been established, and which the writer must 
be supposed to have been acquainted with? I ask this as the de- 
fender of Mr Stockdale, not of Mr Hastings, with whom I have no 
concern. Iam sorry indeed to be so often obliged to repeat this 
protest ; but I really feel myself embarrassed with those repeated 
coincidences of defence which thicken on me as I advance, and 
which were, no doubt, overlooked by the Commons when they di- 
rected this interlocutory inquiry into his conduct.—I ask then, as 
Counsel for Mr Stockda le, whether, when a great state criminal is 
brought for justice at an immense expense to the public, accused of 
the most oppressive cruelties, and charged with the robbery of 
princes and the destruction of nations,—it is not open to any one to 
ask, Who are his accusers >—What are the sources and the authori- 
ties of these shocking complaints ?—Where are the ambassadors or 
memorials of those princes whose revenues he has plundered ?— 
Where are the witnesses for those unhappy men in whose persons 
the rights of humanity have been violated ?—How deeply buried is 
the blood of the innocent, that it does not rise up in retributive 
judgment to confound the guilty! These surely are questions, 
which, when a fellow-citizen is upon a long, painful, and sraseAre 
trial, humanity has a right to propose ; which the plain sense of 
most unlettered man may be expected to dictate, and which all his. 
tory must prares e from the | more € ee = w hen Cicero im- 


ties and depredati ions in her r prov inces, th e Rodent people were not 
left to such inquiries. Ant SiciLy surrounded the Forum, demand- 
ing justice upon her pluinderer and spoiler, with tears and impreca- 
tions. —It was not by the eloquence of the orafor, but by the cries 
and tears of the miserable, that Cicero prevailed in that illustrious 
cause. Verres fled from the oaths of his accusers and their wit- 
nesses, and not from the voice of ‘l'urty. To preserve the fame of 
his eee he composed his five celebrated speeches ; but they 
were never delivered against the criminal, because he had fled from 
the cit Ys mi alled with the sight of the persecuted and tlie oppressed. 
[t may be said, that the cases of Sicily and India are widely different ; 
perhaps they may be ;—whether they are or not is foreign to m: 
purpose.—I am not bound to deny the possibility of answers to such 
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questions ; I am only vindicating the right to ask them.’ Ti. M425. 
244. 

He here leaves this attempt in favour of the defenders of 
Hastings, and goes again into some details as to the work and 
its subject. But seeing, in all probability, how far he might 
8% he again reverts to the same topic with more perseverance 
and boldness,—and fairly shows how much of the atrocities of 
Mr Hastings are to be imputed to his instructions—to his situa. 
tion—to the wicked policy cf Exgland and of Europe in distant 
countries—to the general infamy of civilized man when he dis. 
turbs the repose of his less enlightened fellow creatures ; till b 
description and anecdote,—and even by a personal adventure of his 
own in North America, and a speech which, with a fair license, 
he puts into the mouth of an Indian (a flight to which he evident. 
fy did not soar until he perceived that it was safe, from the previous 
preparation of his hearers) ;—he at last envelops this delicate part 
of his subject, Hastings, —India,—the book and all, in a blaze of 
imagery and declamation, which overpowers the understandings of 
his audience. We give this wonderful passage entire,— premising 
that the traditional accounts of its effects are to be credited, not 
even by those who now read it,—if they have not also experienc. 
ed the witchery of this extraordinary man’s voice, eye, and ac- 
tion. 

* Gentlemen of the Jury—If this be a wilfully false account of the 
instructions given to Mr Hastings for his government, and of his 
conduct under them, the author and publisher of this defence deserve 
the severest punishment, for a mercenary imposition on the public.— 
But if it be true that he was directed to make the safety and prospe. 
rity of Bengal the first object of his attention, and that, under his ad- 
ministration, it has been safe and prosperous ;—if it be true that the 
security and preservation of our possessions and revenues in Asia 
were marked out to him as the great leading principle of his govern- 
ment, and that those possessions and revenues, amidst unexampled 
dangers, have been secured and preserved ; then a question may be un- 
accountably mixed with your consideration, much beyond the consé- 
quence of the present prosecution, involving, perhaps, the merit of the 
Impeachment itself which gave it birth ;—a question which the Com- 
mons, as prosecutors of Mr Hastings should in common prudence have 
avoided ; unless, regretting the unwieldy length of their proceedings 
against him, they wished to afford him the opportunity of this 
strange anomalous defence. For although I am neither his Counsel, 
nor desire to have any thing to do with his guilt or innocence; yet, 
in the collateral defence of my Client, I am driven to state matter 
which may be considered by many as hostile to the Impeachment. 
For if our dependancies have been secured, and there interests pro- 
moted, I am driven in the defence of my Client to remark, that it r 
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mad and preposterous to bring to the standard of justice and humani- 
ty, the exercise of a dominion founded upon violence and terror. 
It may, and must be true, that Mr Hastings has repeatedly offended 
against the rights and privileges of Asiatic government, if he was 
the faithful deputy of a power which could not maintain itself for 
an hour without trampling upon both :—he may and must have of- 
fended against the laws of God and nature, if he was the faithful 
viceroy of an empire wrested in blood from the people to whom God 
and nature had given it :—he may and must have preserved that un- 
just dominion over timorous and abject nations by a terrifying, over- 
bearing, insulting superiority, if he was the faithful administrator of 
your government, which, having no root in consent or affection, — 
no foundation in similarity of interests,—nor support from any one 
principle which cements men together in society, could only be up- 
held by alternate stratagem and force. The unhappy people of 
India, feeble and effeminate as they are from the softness of their 
climate, and subdued and broken as they have been by the knavery 
and strength of civilization, still occasionally start up in all the vi. 
gour and intelligence of insulted nature :—to be governed at all, 
they must be governed with a rod of iron; and our empire in the 
East would, long since, have been lost to Great Britain, if civil skill 
and military prowess had not united their efforts to support an au- 
thority—which Heaven never gave,—by means which it never can 
sanction. 
* Gentlemen, I think I can observe that you are touched with 
this way of considering the subject; and I can account for it—I 
have not been considering it through the cold medium of books, but 
have been speaking of man and his nature, and of human dominion, 
from what I have seen of them myself amongst reluctant nations 
submitting to our authority...I know what they feel, and how such 
feelings can alone be repressed.—I have heard them in my youth 
from a naked savage, in the indignant character of a prince sur- 
rounded by his subjects, addressing the governor of a British colony, 
holding a bundle of sticks in his hand, as the notes of his unlettered 
eloquence: “ Who is it—” said the jealous ruler over the desert, 
encroached upon by the restless foot of English adventure—“ who 
“is it that causes this river to rise in the high mountains, and to 
“ empty itself into the ocean ?—~Whao is it that causes to blow the 
“ loud winds of winter, and that calms them again in the summer ?-— 
“ Who is it that rears up the shade of those lofty forests, and blasts 
“ them with the quick lightning at his pleasure ~The same Being 
“ who gave to you a country on the other side of the waters, and 
“ gave ours to us; and by this title we will defend it! ”—said the 
warrior, throwing down his tomohawk upon the ground, and raise 
ing the war-sound of his nation——These are the feelings of subju- 
gated man all round the globe; and, depend upon it, nothing but 
ear will control where it is vain to look for affection, 
* These reflécticns are the only antidotes to those anathemas of 
H@? super-human 
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super-human eloquence which have lately shaken these walls that 
surround us ;—but which it. unaccountably falls to my province, 
whether I wall or no, a little to stem the torrent of,—by reminding 
you, that you have a mighty sway in Asia, which cannot be main. 
tained by the finer sympathies of life, or the practice of its charities 
and affections. What will they do for you when surrounded by two 
hundred thousand men with artillery, cavalry, and elephants, calling 
upon you for their dominions which you have robbed them of? Jus. 
tice may, no doubt, in such a case forbid the levying of a fine to 
pay a revolting soldiery ;—a treaty may stand in the way of increas. 
ing a tribute to keep up the very existence of the government ;—and 
delicacy for women may forbid all entrance into a Zenana for money, 
whatever may be the necessity for taking it—All these things must 
ever be occurring.—But, under the pressure of such constant diffi. 
culties, so dangerous to national honour, it might be better perhaps 
to think of effectually securing it altogether, by recalling our troops 
and.our merchants, and abandoning ovr Oriental empire. Until 
this be done, neither religion nor philosophy can be pressed very far 
into the aid of reformation and punishment. If England, froma 
just of ambition and dominion, will insist on maintaining despotic 
rule over distant and hostile nations, beyond all comparison more 
numerous and extended than herself, and give commission to her 
viceroys to govern them with ne other instructions than to preserve 
them, and to secure permanently their revenues ; with what colour 
of consistency or reason can she place herself in the moral chair, and 
affect to be shocked at the execution of her own orders; adverting 
to the exact measure of wickedness and injustice necessary to their 
execution,—and complaining only of the excess as the immorality,— 
considering her authority as a dispensation for breaking the com- 
mands of God, and the breach of them as only punishable when 
contrary to the ordinances of man ? 

‘ Such a proceeding, Gentlemen, begets serious reflections.—It 
would be better perhaps for the masters and the servants of all such 
governments, to join in supplication, that the great Author of vio- 
lated humanity may not confound them together in one commen judg- 
ment.’ Ll. 260-—~—265. 

In considering this passage, we earnestly entreat the reader, 
whoever he may be, to reflect on the moral of it, as it bears on 
the great questions of Kast Indian policy ; but, as far as relates to 
the character of Mr Erskine’s eloquence, we would point out, as 
the most remarkable feature in it, that in no one sentence is the 
subject—the business in hand—the case—the client—the verdict, 
lost sight of ; and that the fire of that oratory, or rather that 
rhetoric (for it was quite under discipline), which was melting 
the hearts, and dazzling the understandings of his hearers, had 
not the power to touch for an instant the hard head of the Nist 
Prius ‘ewyer, from which it radiated 5 or to make him swerve, by 
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one hairbreadth even, from the minuter details most befitting his 
purpose, and the alternate admissions and disayowals “oe t adapt 
ed to put his case in the safest position. ‘This, indeed, was the 
grand secret of Mr E rskine’s unparalleled success at de English 
Bar. Withour it, he might have filled Westininster Hall wich 
his sentences, and obrained a reputation for eloquence, somewhat 
like the fame of a popular preacher or a distinguished actor ;— 
but his fortunes—aye, and the liberties of his country—are built 
on the matchless skill with which he could subdue the genius of 
a first-rate orator to the uses of the most consummate advocate 
of the age. 

After the passage just quoted, he contends (always taking care 
to protest against the inuendoes in every particular), that though 
a man in the situation of the author should happen, in a loug 
work, to use one or two intemperate expressic ons, he must not, 
on this account, be * subjected to infamy.’ ‘ If,’ says he, 

‘ this severe duty were binding on your consciences, the liberty 
‘ of the press would be but an empty sound; and no man could 
‘ venture to write on any subject, however pure his purpose, 
«without an attorney at one elbow, and a counsel at the other. ’ 
This leads to another of those highly-wrought, and yet argue 
ment itive passages, which so eminently distinguish this oration. 

‘ From minds thus subdued by nar terrors of punishment, there 
could issue no works of genius to expand the empire of human rea- 
son, ner any masterly compositions on vibe general nature of govern- 
ment, by the help of which, the great commonwealths of mankind 
have founded their establishments ; much less any of those useful 
applications of them to critical conjunctures, by which, from time 
to time, our own constitution, by the exertion of patriot citizens, has 
been brought .back to its standard.—Under such terrors, all the 
great lights of science and civilization must be extinguished: for 
— cannot communicate their free thoughts to one another with a 
lash held over their heads. It is the nature of every thing that is 
great and useful, both in the animate and inanimate world, to be 
wild and irregular,—and we must be contented to take them with 
the alloys which belong to them, or live with out them. Genius 
breaks from the fetters of criticism, but its wanderings are sanction- 
ed by its majesty and wisdom, when it advances in its path :--sub- 
ject it to the critic, and you tame it into dulness.—Mighty rivers 
break down their banks in the winter, sweeping away to death the 
flocks which are fattened on the soil that they fertilize inf the sum. 
mer: the few may be saved by embankments from drowning, but 
the flock must _—. for huns ger.— ‘Tempests occasionally shake our 
dwellings, and dissipate our commerce ;-but they scourge before 
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of God to his creatures, must be taken just as she is:—you might 
pare her down into bashful regularity, and shape her into a perfect 
model of severe scrupulous law; but she would then be Liberty no 
longer ; and you must be content to die under the lash of this inex. 
orable justice which you had exchanged for the banners of Freedom. * 
Il. 266-268. 

The only other extract which we shall make, is from the Pero. 
ration, where he illustrates his argument—of the necessity of 
taking the whole work in question together, in judging of its in- 
tentions and merits—by the awful example of the judgment to 
be expected on the book of human life at the last day ;—a topic 
which he manages with his usual delicacy of taste, and felicity of 
diction. 

* One word more, Gentlemen, and I have done.—-Every human 
tribunal ought to take care to administer justice, as we look hereaf. 
ter to have justice administered to ourselves.—Upon the principle on 
which the Attorney-General prays sentence upon my client,—God 
have mercy upon us !—instead of standing before him in judgment 
with the hopes and consolations of Christians, we must call upon the 
mountains to cover us; for which of us can present, for omniscient 
examination, a pure, unspotted, and faultless course? But I hum. 
bly expect that the benevolent Author of our being will judge us as 
I have been pointing out for your example. Holding up the great 
volume of our lives in his hands, and regarding the general scope of 
them ;—if he discovers benevolence, charity, and good-will to man 
beating in the heart, where he alone can look ;—if he finds that our 
conduct, though often forced out of the path by our infirmities, has 
been in general well directed ; his all-searching eye will assuredly 
never pursue us into those little corners of our lives, much less will 
his justice select them for punishment, without the general context 
of our existence, by which faults may be sometimes found to have 

rown out of virtues, and very many of our heaviest offences to 
Saws been grafted by human imperfection upon the best and kindest 
of our affections. No, Gentlemen; believe me, this is not the course 
of divine justice, or there is no truth in the Gospels of Heaven.—If 
the general tenor of a man’s conduct be such as I have represented 
it, he may walk through the shadow of death, with all his faults a- 
bout him, with as much cheerfulness as in the common paths of 
life ; becapse he knows, that instead of a stern accuser to expose 
before the Author of his natur2 those frail passages, which, like the 
scored matter in the book before you, chequers the volume of the 
brightest and best spent life, his mercy will obscure them from the 
eye of his purity, and our repentance blot them out for ever.’ 
JI. 269-271. 

The fpeech for Mr Perry (the editor of the Morning Chronicle, 
who has diftinguifhed himfelt too, on a late occafion, as the fuc- 
eefsful advocate of a free prefs), is, though much lefs brilliant, al- 
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moft equal in {kill and argument; and it produced, like the de- 
fence of Stockdale, a clear acquittal. We thall, however, rather 
dire€&t the attention of our readers to the {peech in Froft’s cafe, 
who was accufed, by the very comfortable loyalty of fome good men 
in thofe days, of uttering feditious words. They turned out to be 
a few random exprefhions ufed in pafling through a coffcehoufe, 
where he had been dining, and drinking pretty freely, at an agri- 
cultural meeting. 

At the prefent day, or at any time fince the mild and con- 
ciliatory adminiftration of Mr Addington (to whom, on this, as 
well as on other accounts, we gladly pay the tribute of our hum- 
ble gratitude), no man would be found bafe enough to denounce 
fach offznces,—becaufe the government would be afhamed to em- 
ploy even profeffional {pies on fuch eavesdropping errands. But 
in that day of alarm, it was far otherwife. We were then reap- 
ing the bitter firft-fruits of the penitence of Mr Pitt—a new con- 
vert from the damnable herefy of Reform, and performing his ri- 
gorous noviciate among the affociated enemies of popular rights. 
In the fervour of that new fprung zeal, an experiment was made 
on the temper and character of the nation, which nothing but the 
alarms tran{planted from France could have made any mortal bold 
enough to have attempted ;—which the converfions of Oliver 
Cromwell did not furpafs, except in fuccefs;—which Buona- 


parte himfelf, in the antijacobin part of his life—in his third 
manner (to ufe the language of painters) has fcarcely excel- 


led, unlefs in the greater boldnefs of the defign, and _bril- 
liancy of the execuuon;—and which the integrity of Britith 
courts of juftice, and the genius of Mr Erfkine, alone prevent- 
ed from dyeing the canvas with as deep a fhade among ourfelves. 
The trade of a {py was then not merely Sucrative; it had al- 
moft ceafed to be degrading. Friends of the conftitution, as the 
were called, conveyed the dark hint, and carried the cassia 
words of the fuppofed ‘ democrat’ from houfe to houfe, till, at 
laft, his perfon was watched, his temper tried, the accents of 
difeontent regiftered, as they were wrung from his lips by every 
indignity which the persecution of society (if we may fo fpeak) can 
infli&t ;—and then his company fhunned by the bafe and the 
cowardly,—or only reforted to by the /oyal who had not yet fat- 
tened upon him, and had their fo?tune {till to make out of his 
life and converfation, 

We fpeak not from hearfay—or from fancy—but from dif- 
tin€t and perfonal recolle€tion ; for fifteen years have not pafl- 
ed over our heads, fince every part of the ifland, from the 
metropolis to the meaneft village that fupports an attorney 
oy a curate, teemed with the wretched vermin whom we are 
in vain attempting to defcribe. We fpeak, indeed, from notes 
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for, turn which way we will, 

profit and truft in this ifland filled 

1 we fhould find it hard to ace 

to their apprenticefhips in 1794 

m a feeling recolleGtion ;—for, where 

—this infinite mifery—this moft hu- 


avily as in the very cit y where we now 


no other reafon, but becaufe Scotland has no Po- 


having no popular elections—and becaufe her 


jultice were, at that time, confiderably behind the courts 
eftminiter n London, the evil was | fs fe verely felt; but 


it was no fault « lr Pitt’s that it ftopt where it did. He had 
committed in his youth the fin of r form 3—he had his atonement 


to muke for an oifence pardonable on the feore of that heed- 
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lefs and tener age—only to be expiated by the molt glaring proofs 
of amendment 

Mr Frett had been a reformer, too; and had even held a high 
oflice among the mbers of Mr Pitt’s fociety. In this capacity 
he had conitant conmmunications with that diftinguithed perfonage ; 


and, at his trial, could even produce the molt cordial and refpedt- 


ful jetter \ inter f their * gre and common « 
or the fteady virtue of Hutchifon, 
lim Danton and briflot were not 
more formidable to R foierre—Syeyes is lefs odious to Buona. 
parte—a catholic | gh—or, to come nearer 
to the point, t tion | ion, tothe fame Mr Pitt 
himfelf, after his iods had be turned on the rf 
than fuch men 
that cor 
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the wicked do the | } 
times, which haunts their repofe even ait the confcience has 
ceafed to fling their foul We mutt be pardoned for ufing this 
language. We know of no epithet too harfh for him who was 
rofligate enough thirft for the blood of his former affociates it 


eform—of the very men whom his own eloquence, and the pro- 
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venal crowds fhall be no more, who now fubfift on the fpoil of 
the myriads whom he has undone,—the paflage of this great ora~ 
tor’s life, which will excite the molt lively emotions, wil! be that 
where his apoltasies are enrolled—where the cafe of the African 
flave, and of the Irifh catholic, ftand black in the fight; but moft 
of all will the heart fhudder at his perfecutions of the reformers— 
and his attempt to naturalize in i a fyitem of Profcriptions, 
which nothing but the trial by jury, and by Englifh judges, could 
have prevented from finking the whole land in infamy and blood. 

The {peech for Mr Froft is the firft of thofe almolt miraculous 
exertions which, in that momentous crifis, Mr Erfkine mide for 
the liberties of his country. We fhall give our readers only a 
{hort fpecimen of it, as defcriptive of the proceedings which we 
have been alluding to; and more efpecially of the condué of the 
government and their agents in Scotland. Could evidence be 
brought from Ireland, we apprehend the Scottifh perfecutions 
would fink out of fight. 

‘ Gentlemen, it is impossible for me to form any other judement 
of the impression which such a proceeding altogether is likely to 
make upon your minds, but from that which it makes upon my own. 
In the first place, is society to be protected by the breach ot those 
confidences, and in the destruction of that security and tranquillity, 
which constitute its very essence every where, but which, till of late, 
most emphatically characterized the life of an Englishman !—Is go- 
vernment to derive dignity and safety by means which render it im- 
possible for any man who has the least spark of honour to step for- 
ward to serve it >—Is the time come, when obedience to the law and 
correctness of conduct are not a sufficient protection to the subject, 
but that he must measure his steps, select his expressions, and adjust 
his very looks in the most common and private intercourscs of life ?— 
Must an English gentleman in future fill his wine by a measure, lest, 
in the openness of his soul, and whilst believing his neighbours are 
joining with him in that happy relaxation and freedom ot thought, 
which is the prime blessing of life, he should find his character blast- 
ed, and his pores in a prison ?—Does any man put such constraint 
upon himself in the most private moment of his life, that he would 
be contented to have his loosest and lightest w ords recorded, and set 
in array against him in a court of justice? ‘Thank God, the world 
lives very differently, or it would not be worth living in. ‘There are 
moments when jarring opinions may be given without inconsistency, 
—when Truth herself may be sported with without the breach of 
veracity—and where well-imagined nonsense is not only superior to, 
but is the very index to wit and wisdom. 1 might safely assert, tak- 
ing, too, for the standard of my assertion, the most honourably cor- 
rect and enlightened societies in the kingdom, that if malignant spies 
were properly posted, scarcely a dinner would end without a duel 
and an indictment. 
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‘ When I came down this morning, and found, contrary to my ex. 
pectation, that we were to be stuffed into this miserable hole in the 
wall,* to consume our constitutions :—suppose I had muttered along 
through the gloomy passages—What, is this cursed trial of Hast. 
ings going on again ?—Are we to have no respite?—-Are we to die 
of the asthma in this damned corner ?-—I wish to God that the roof 
svould come down and abate the Impeachment, Lords, Commons, 
and all together. Such a wish proceeding from the mind, would be 
desperate wickedness, and the serious expression of it a high and cri. 
minal contempt of Parliament. Perhaps the bare utterance of such 
words, even without meaning, would be irreverend and foolish ;— 
but still, if such expressions had been gravely imputed to me as the 
result of a malignant mind, seeking the destruction of the Lords and 
Commons of England, how would they have been treated in the 
House of Commons, on a motion for my expulsion >How !—The 
witness would have been laughed out of the House before he had 
half finished his evidence, and would have been voted to be too great 
a blockhead to deserve a worse character. Many things are indeed 
wrong and reprehensible, that neither do nor can become the objects 
of criminal justice ;—because the happiness and security of social life, 
which are the very end and object of all law and justice, forbid the 
communication of them ;—because the spirit of a gentleman, which 
is the most refined morality, either shuts men’s ears against what 
should not be heard, or closes their lips with the sacred seal of ho- 
nour. 

‘ This tacit but well-understood and delightful compact of social 
life is perfectly consistent with its safety——The security of free go- 
vernments, and the unsuspecting confidence of every man who lives 
under them, are not only compatible but inseparable. It is easy to 
distinguish where the public duty calls for the violation of the pri- 
vate one :—criminal intention, but not indecent levities,—not even 
grave opinions unconnected with conduct, are to be exposed to the 
magistrate ; and when men, which happens but seldom, without the 
honour or the sense to make the due distinctions, force complaints 
upon governments, which they can neither approve of nor refuse to 
act upon,—it becomes the office of juries—as it is yours to-day— 
to draw the true line in their judgments, measuring men’s conduct 
by the safe standards of human lite and experience.’ LI. 341--344. 

After quoting Mr Burke’s fpirited remarks on the fyftem of 

espionage and perfecution practifed in France, he proceeds— 

« If these sentiments apply so justly to the reprobation of perse- 
cution for opinions—even for opinions which the laws, however ab- 
surdly, inhibit,—for opinions, though certainly and maturely enter- 
tained,—though publicly professed, and though followed up by cor- 
responding conduct ;—how irresistibly do they devote to contempt 

and 

* The King’s- Bench sat in the small Court of Common Pleas— 
the Impeachment having shut up its own Court. Enrr. 
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and erecration all eavesdropping attacks upon loose conversations, 
casual or convivial, more especially when proceeding from persons 
conforming to all the religious and civil institutions of the state, un- 
supported by general and avowed profession, and not merely uncon- 
nected with conduct, but scarcely attended with recollection or con- 
sciousness! Such a vexatious system of inquisition, the disturber 
of household peace, began and ended with the Star-Chamber ;—the 
yenerable law of England never knew it ;—her noble, dignified, and 
humane policy soars above the little irregularities of our lives, and 
disdains to enter our closets without a warrant founded upon com- 
plaint. Constructed by man to regulate human infirmities, and not 
by God, to guard the purity of angels, it leaves to us our thoughts, 
our opinions, and our conversations; and punishes only overt acts of 
contempt and disobedience to her authority. 

* Gentlemen, this is not the specious phrase of an advocate for his 
client ;—it is not even my exposition of the spirit of our constitu. 
tion ;—but it is the phrase and letter of the law itself. In the most 
critical conjunctures of our history, when government was legislat- 
ing for its own existence and continuance, it never overstepped this 
wise moderation. To give stability to establishments, it occasional- 
ly bridled opinions concerning them; but its punishments, though 
sanguinary, laid no snares for thoughtless life, and took no man by 
surprise.’ II, 345, 346. 

We subjoin one other passage from the conclusion of the 
speech, because its application to the present times is but too 
striking. 

‘ Indeed, I am very sorry to say that we hear of late too much of 
the excellence of the British Government, and feel but too little of 
its benefits. They, too, who pronounce its panegyrics, are those 
who alone prevent the entire public from acceding to them ;—the 
eulogium comes from a suspected quarter, when it is pronounced by 
persons enjoying every honour from the Crown, and treating the 
people upon all occasions with suspicion and contempt. The three 
estates of the — are co-ordinate, all alike representing the 
dignity, and jointly executing the authority of the nation; yet all 
our loyalty seems to be wasted upon one of them. . How happens it 
else, that we are so exquisitely sensible, so tremblingly alive to every 
attack upon the Crown, on tHE Noses that surround it, yet so 
completely careless of what régards THE ONCE RESPECTED AND AW- 
FuL Commons or Great Britain ! 

‘ If Mr Frost had gone into every coffeehouse, from Charing- 
cross to the Exchange,—lamenting the dangers of popular govern- 
ment,—reprobating the peevishness of opposition in Parliament, and 
wishing, in the most advised terms, that we could look up to the 
Throne and its excellent Ministers alone, for quiet and comfortable 
government, do you think that we should have had an indictment ? 
—I ask pardon for the supposition; I can discover that you are 
layghing at me for igs absurdity. Indeed, I might ask you whether 
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it is not the notorious language of the highest men, in 
Parliament, to justify the alienation of the 
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country from the horrors of a profcription, this man did this deed 
for us, in {lemming the tide of ftate profecutions. 

e have fpoken molt at large of his later produétions ; but 
the reader will naturally be anxious to look at the beginnings of his 
career. We fubjoin, therefore, an extraét from his celebrated 
fpeech for Captain Baillie, being the firfl he ever made, and pro- 
nounced by him immediately afier he was called tothe Bar. ‘The 
fpecimen we are about to give, is fel ted principally with a view 
to how, that the courage which marked Mr Erfkine’s profeflional 
life was not ee uired after the fuccefs which rendered it a fafe and 
a cheap virtue; but, being naturally inherent in the man, was 
difplayed at a moment when attended with the molt formidable 
riiks. 

‘In this enumeration of delinquents, the Rev. Mr looks 
round, as if he thought I had forgotten him. He is mistaken ;—IL 
well remembered him: but Ais infamy is worn threadbare. Mr 
Murphy has already treated him with that ridicule which his ome 
and Mr Peckham with that invective which his wickedness, deserv 
] shall therefore forbear to taint the ear of the Court farther with his 
name peer t name which would bring dishonour upon his country and 
its religion, if human nature were not happily « smpelle d to bear the 
greater part of the disgrace, and to share it amongst mankind. ’— 

§ Lords, is the case. Vhe defendant,—not a disappoint- 

i intormer, prying into offictal abuses, because without 

office himself, but himself a man in office ;—not troublesomely in- 
quisitive into other men’s departments, but conscientiously correct- 
ing his own ;—doing it pursuant to the rules of law, and, what 
heightens the character, doing it at the risk of his office, from which 
the effrontery of power has already suspended him without proof of 
his guilt ;—a conduct not only unjust and illiberal, but highly dis- 
ectful to this Court, whose Judges sit in the double eapacity ef 
ministers of the law, and governors of this sacred and abused insti- 
tution. Indeed, Lord ———— has, in my mind, acted such a part 


Lord Mansfield observing the Counsel heated with his subject, 
OUINY personal on the First Lord of the Admir ally, told 
him, that Lord ———- was not before the Court.) 

I know, that he is not formally before the Court ; but, for that 
very reason, J w/l bring him before the Court. He has placed these 
men in the front of the battle, in hopes to escape under their shelter 5 
but I will not join in battle with them: their vices, 10ug h screwed 


j 
up to the highest pitch of human depravity, are not of dignity e- 
nough to 5 indicate the combat with me. I will drag /im to light, 
who is the dark mover behind this scene of iniquity. I assert, that 
the Earl of ———— has but one road to escape out of this s business 
without pollution and disgrace: and that is, by publicly disavowing 


the 
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the acts of the Prosecutors, and restoring Captain Baillie to his com 
mand. If he does this, then his offence will be no more than the 
too common one, of having suffered his own personal interest to pre. 
vail over his public duty, in placing his voters in the Hospital. But 
if, on the contrary, he continues to protect the Prosecutors, in spite 
of the evidence of their guilt, which has excited the abhorrence of 
the numerous audience that crowd this Court,—if HE KEEPS. THIS 
INJURED MAN SUSPENDED, OR DARES TO TURN THAT SUSPENSION IN- 
TO A REMOVAL, I SHALL THEN NOT SCRUPLE TO DECLARE HIM AY 
ACCOMPLICE IN THEIR GUILT—A SHAMELESS OPPRESSOR—A DISGRACE 
TO HIS RANK, AND A TRAITOR TO HIs TRUST. But as I should be 
very sorry that the fortune of my brave and honourable friend should 
depend, either upon the exercise of Lord ————’s virtues, or the in- 
fluence of his fears, I do most earnestly entreat the Court to mark 
the malignant object of this prosecution, and to defeat it :—I beseech 
you, my Lords, to consider, that even by discharging the rule, and 
with costs, the defendant is neither protected nor restored. I trust, 
therefore, your Lordships will not rest satisfied with fulfilling your 
JUDICIAL duty, but, as the strongest evidence of foul abuses has, by 
accident, come collaterally before you, that you will protect a brave 
and public-spirited officer from the persecution this writing has 
brought upon him, and not suffer so dreadful an example to go a- 
broad into the world, as the ruin of an upright man, for having 
faithfully discharged his duty. 

* My Lords, this matter is of the last importance. I speak not 
as an ADVOCATE alone—I speak to you AS A MAN—as a member 
of a state, whose very existence depends upon her NAVAL STRENGTH, 
If a misgovernment were to fall upon Chelsea Hospital, to the ruin 
and discouragement of our army, it would be no doubt to be lament. 
ed; yet I should not think it fatal: But if our fleets are to be crip- 
pled by the baneful influence of elections, We ARE LosT INDEED !— 
If the seaman, who, while he exposes his body to fatigues and dan- 
gers—looking forward to Greenwich as an asylum for infirmity and 
old age—sees the gates of it blocked up by corruption, and hears 
the riot and mirth of luxurious landmen drowning the groans and 
complaints of the wounded, helpless companions of his glory,—he 
will tempt the seas no more. ‘The Admiralty may press HIS BODY, 
indeed, at the expense of humanity and the constitution ; but they 
cannot press Ais mind—they cannot press the heroic ardour of a Bri- 
tish sailor ; and, instead of a fleet to carry terror all round the globe, 
the Admiralty may not much longer be able to amuse us, with even 
the peaceable unsubstantial pageant of a review. 

‘ FINE AND IMPRISONMENT !—The man deserves a PALACE, in- 
stead of a prison, who prevents the palace, built by the public boun- 
ty of his country, from being converted into a dungeon, and whe 
sacrifices his owa security to the interests of humanity and virtue.’ 


I. 20. 29-32. 
The 
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The profeffional life of this eminent perfon, who has, of late 
years, reached the higheft honours of the law, is in every refpect 
ufeful as an example to future lawyers. It fhows, that a bafe, 
time-ferving demeanour towards the Judges, and a corrupt or fer- 
vile conduét towards the Government, are not the only, though, 
from the frailty of human nature, and the wickednefs of the age, 
they may often prove the fureft roads to preferment. I: exalts the 
character of the Englifh Barrifter beyond what, in former times, 
it had attained, and holds out an illuftrious instance of patriotifn 
and independence, united with the higheft legal excellence, and 
crowned, in the worit of times, with the moft ample fuccefs. 
But it is doubly important, by proving how much a fingle man 
can do againit the corruptions of his age, and how far he can vin- 
dicate the liberties of his country, fo long as courts of juttice are 
pure, by raifing his fingle voice again{ft the outcry of the people, 
and the influence of the Crown, at a time when the union of thefe 
oppofite forces was bearing down all oppofition in Parliament, and 
daily fetting at nought the moft fplendid talents, armed with the 
moft juft caufe. While the adminiftration of the law flows in 
fuch pure channels,—while the Judges are incorruptible, and are 
watched by the fcrutinizing eyes of an enlightened Bar, as well 
as by the jealous attention of the country,—while juries continue 
to know, and to exercife their high functions, and a fingle advo- 
cate of honefty and talents remains—thank God, happen what will 
in other places, our perfonal fafety is beyond the reach of a cor- 
Tupt miniftry and their venal adherents. Juftice will hold her e- 
ven balance, in the midft of hofts armed with gold or with fteel. 
The law will be adminiftered fleadily, while the principles of right 
and wrong—the evidence of the fenfes themfelves—the very axi- 
oms of arithmetic—may feem, elfewhere, to be mixed in one giddy 
and inextricable confufion ; and, after every other plank of the 
Britith conftitution fhali have funk below the weight of the Crown, 
or been ftove in by the violence of popular commotion, that one 
will remain, to which we are ever fondelt of clinging, and by which 
we can always moft furely be faved. 


Art. VI. Strictures on the Present Government, Civil, Military 
and Political, of the British Possessions in India: in a Letter 


From an Officer resident on the Spot, to his Friend in England. 
Svo. pp. iz4. London, 1808. 


dn Accurate wd Authentic Narrative of the Origin and Progress 
Of the Discussiois at the Presidency at Madras: founded on 
‘ Originai 
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Original Papers and Correspondence. 8vo. pp.273. Lon 
don, 1810. 


A Tetter from an Officer at Madras to e Friend formerly int 
Service, now in England ; exhibiting the Rise, Progress 
actual Slate of the late unfortunate Insurrection in the In 
Army. 8vo. pp- 116. London, 1810, 

An Account of the Origin, Progress and Consequences of the la 
Discontents of the Army on the Madras Establishment. 8yq 
pp. 294. London, 1810. 


W E have copied over the titles of these recent publications, with 

view to point the attention of the public, not so much@ 
their individual merits, or to the particular occurrences of which 
they treat, as to that rational curiosity respecting the state of Ing 
dia, of which they aiford a fresh and remarkable indication, 
present, we propose nothing less than to take a gencral view.@@ 
those grand questions respecting the future government of Indiggy 
which will, in a short time, come before the nation, not for diga 
cussion merely, but for legislative decision. It is high time todgy 
what depends upon us, to direct that mass of intellectual poweg 
which the country undoubtedly contains, to this extraordinary 
subject ;—that, when the hour of decision arrives, we may ha 
some chance of a legislative provision, not dictated by ex pa 
statements and former practice ;—the strongest minds shrinki 
from the question, frorn the view of insufficient time,—the greafl 
mass of the weak and timid, from conscious ignorance and @# 
version to thought. What, indeed, can be the consequence of 
coming to the decision of such a question, with minds utterly 
unprepared, but that they on whom the decision depends will, af 
all hazards, say to themselves—* We can do nothing better tham} 
just to leave matters as nearly as possible in the state we found 
them?’ Whatever may be the event,—and it is but too likely t@ 
follow precedent,—it shall not be our fault, if a question of 
much importance shall be again decided on any such blind and 
unmanly principles. 

‘The Company’s charter, the discussion for the renewal of which 
was at one time destined for the present session of Parliameny 
and will, with little doubt, be the business of the succeeding one 
involves two objects. 1. The Commercial Monopoly: 2. The} 
Government. 

I. As we cannot, within our narrow limits, do every thing;— 
or rather, as we can do but a very few things,—we shall consider 
the question af an exclusive company for the purposes of trade, 

1 as 
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as decided. We shall consider it as a point tled, and, among 
thinking men, no longer bearing to be disputed, that an exclu- 
sive Company presents prima, facie evilence of an institution that 
ought to be atiolie hed. Wherever an institution of kind is to 
be "defended i, therefore, it must be on some spec 

thing must be contended for, which 

ticular case out of. the list of ordin a a 1! 
to itself. Pleas of this kind, . 1C nt abundance and very 
industriously complicated 

the East India Company: but if these c 1ot be examination, 
(and that we shail try immediately) clusive trade of the East 
India Company is proved to be of the same nature with other ex- 
elusive trades ; that is to say, 

Before we proceed, however, to these special pleas, it is ne- 
cessary at least to mention, that monopoly, in the most extensive 
and absolute sense of th ord; still finds among the directors 
men who are capable of standing up in its defence.  Itisa 
questi n,” say they, * he policy of states, whether their sub- 
jects shall be encouraged to enter into competition with each o- 
ther a y particular foreign market.’ * Suppose this question 
decided as the proposers of it evidently wish it decided, viz. that 
subjects should not be so encouraged; then we ought to have, not 
only an East India Company for an East India trade, but a West 
India Company for a W est India trade; an American Company 
for an American trade; a Russian Company fot a Russian trade 5 
and, in short, no merchat ind no commerce, but those of ex- 
clusive companies. And such is tl ect f those politicians 
for enriching nations by the mediu 

They go on to say,—* The monopoly, by preventing com- 
petition, enables Great Britain to buy cheaper, and sell dearer, 
m India, than otherwise she could do;’—that is to say, the 
monopoly enables the habitants > Great Pritai 
ket a sum of money, annvally, : ie expense of 
As coming from the lips of the Sovereign of 
palernal character of this bx 
ly happens with all schemes of injustice 
blind and deceitful. For, what 
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be maintained during the time he is producing them ;—the raw 


materials must be bought ;—and the price of these, with some 
sort of profit on the advance, must be given by the ultimate pur- 
chaser ;— otherwise, the goods will not be produced. Now, this 
is the very point to which the competition of sellers, by its na- 
ture, necessarily reduces price ;—and, therefore, the East India 
monopoly has-not only no tendency to make goods cheaper in In- 
dia, but has a decided tendency to make them dearer. It pre- 
vents all that encouragement to the manufacturer which competi- 
tion wowld afford; and of which the inseparable consequence 
would be, those improvemengs in the productive powers of la- 
bour,. by whicl prices are, to an indefinite extent, reduced. The 
Directors take care to say nothing of the high price at which the 
monopoly enables them to sell their goods in England ; because 
the people of England could not then fail to discover, that what- 
ever is, from this source, conveyed into the pockets of the Com- 
pany, must be unfairly drained out of theirs. It is abundantly 
clear, however, that if any pecuniary advantage is derived to the 
Company from its monopoly, it is derived at the expense of the 
British people, and of none other. This, we are told, is pouring 
wealth into the country. 

There is no pretence of which Lord Meiville and the Directors 
have made more frequent and efficacious use, than the assumed 
necessity of an exclusive company for bringing home the surplus 
revenue of India.* The soundness of this pretext,—the know- 
ledge which it displays, if it was sincere,—and the intention, if 
it was insincere,—it is now altogether unnecessary to expose. The 
fact is at last too well ascertained, that there is no serplus revenue 
to bring home, and none to be expected ;—that there is, on the 
contrary, a large deficiency, which it has been necessary to sup- 
ply from the wealth of Great Britain. But suppose the fact were 
otherwise,—that there was a tribute to bring home, and a large 
one,—would not the bills of the British merchants be as good for 
this, as they are for remitting sums of a still larger amount— 
subsidies, for example, to Austria or Sweden ? 

The old asseveration, which at one time performed excellent 
service, viz. that private traders would not have capital sufficient 
for the commerce of India, though it is not yet entirely set aside, 
will no longer bear to be loaded with any preat proportion of the 
burthen The part. which the Americans, and which private 
tracers do engross of that, commerce, is too notorious to be de- 
nied ; and there are causes which have compelled the Company 

to 


* See Historical View of Plans tor British India, &e. p. 193, 2415 
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to confess, that it is on the supplies derived from private sources 
that they are obliged to depend for the funds of their trade. ‘The 
exquisite jealousy which they have shown of the private trade, 
has completely disgraced the plea of insufficient capital. 

But if the Company have not engrossed all the capital, they have, 
it seems, engrossed all the intelligence and virtue necessary for 
trading to India. For the manufactures, especially the finer sors 
of piece-goods, advances, we are told, must be made to the na- 
tives, who are poor, and have no capital. Admit the British mer-~ 
chants to this market, and fraud, say they, and extortion, will 
afflict the poor manufacturers, and ruin the commodity. * Every 
where else, competition is the protector of those for whose 
custom it exists;—and the surest stimulus for the improve- 
ment of their commodities. Can it be believed, then, that 
the case should be reversed in India?—that the poor native, 
when he has nobody but the servant of his Sovereign to sell to, 
will make a better bargain for his labour, than he could do with a 
dozen individuals, with no authority over him, eacli bidding a- 
bove the other to secure it? It should be remembered, too, that 
those who make this extraordinary averment are the very people 
who said the monopoly should be preserved because it enabled 
them to buy cheaper of the natives than competition would per- 
mit. But, on this point also, the course of eveuts has at last com- 
pelled them to give a distinct and even clamorous contradiction to 
their former most confident assertions. Itis now, we find, « lead- 
ing subject of complaint, ‘ that the private British merchants 
possess far the greater part of the trade of the Indian seas ;—that 
they carry on extensive manufactures in the interior of the Compa- 
ny's provinces ;’—and have in their hands the trade formed by 
the remittance of British fortunes from India. + 

But the Company’s advocates are above all things z<alous for 
the intere{ts of Great Britain; and tell us, that it would by no 
means be for our advantage to trade largely to India, becaule we 
muft pay in bullion for almoft every thing we bring from that 
country. This argument, however, goes a little too far. If it 
proves any thing, it proves that the trade of the Co.upany itfelf is 
pernicious ; and that we ought to have no trade to India or Chis 
na atall. For Britifh goods, they tell us, there is icarcely any 

I2 demand 3 


-_—— 


* Letter from Right Honourable Henry Dundas to the Chairman 
of the East India Company, dated April 2d, 1802; and Letter from 
Lord Cornwallis to the Court of Directors, dated Ist November 
1788. 

t Report of the Special Committee, ut supra, art. vii. 
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brace them both. {| That this is an unfound pretext, there is ez- 
perience to fatisfy us. If there were nothing elfe, the trade of the 
Americans is more than fufficient. But is it, then, fo very rare 
a thing for merchants to know how to demean themfelves, and to 
make thofe who ferve them demean themfelves, as it eminently 
concerns their interefts? Or, if this were impoffible, would there 
be any difficulty to have a national eftablifhment at Canton, inftead 
of a company eftablifhment, th rough which the traders of Great 
Britain fhould be obliged, as the private traders of India are now 
obliged, to do bufinefs with the Chinefe ? Nay, fhould we be e- 
ven excluded from China, wruld the evil be very ferious ?—any 
thing worthy to be compared with the exclufion of the nation from 
the whole trade beyond the Cape of Good Hope? Should we 
be deprived of tea? Not we, indeed. There are abundance of 
Chinefe pinks, and other traders, to bring to Prince of Wales’s 
ifland, to Ceylon, or wherever may be moft convenient, ten times 
more than we fhould want, and at lefs expenfe than it now colts us. 
Without noticing feveral of the Company’s minor arguments, 
which we are perfuaded can miflead nobody, we fhall now pro- 
ceed to their grand rock of defence—the prophecy of colonization, 
This, it mult be confeiled, is a plea not unfkilfully devifed for im- 
pofing on a fhortfighted and timorous government. If you per. 
mit your merchants, fay tie Company, to refort indifcriminately 
to India, the country will foon become crowded with Britons, and 
they, in a thort time, will throw off your yoke, like America. 
Now, in eftimating the amount of this danger, it is abfolutely ne- 
ceffary to attend to what the advocates of the Company have them- 
felves ftated of another danger. ‘The main point to which we muft 
always look, is the nature of the tenure by which, from the mo- 
ral and phyfical circumftances of the country, we hold the domi- 
nion of India. Now, what is it that the Company themfelves tell 
upon this fubje& ?—That it is precarious to a degree almolt be- 
yond every thing in the fhape of dominion, of which hiftory bears 
any record. In that book of Lord Melviile, to which we have fo 
often referred, there is a paffage quoted from Mr Hastings, as 
containing the opinion of the author, which defcribes this in very 
emphatic neeee- ‘ "The touch of chance, or the breath of opi- 
* nion,’ fays that well-informed chief govérnor, * might diflolve 
* the britith power in India.’ * What ftrong confirmations of 
the fame opinion have we lately heard, when the attempts of a 
few milhonaries to preac! | Chriitianity were reprefented as com- 
promifing the very exiftence of Europeans in India? Nor has it 
efcaped 
| Historical View of Plans for British India, p. 242. 
* Ibid. p. 197. 
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efcaped obfervation, (as how could it?) that the dangers to our 
Souinion grow every day more formidable, the longer it is held. 
{1 is very well remarked by Lord Melville’s author, in the work 
quoted above, that © to an accidental fupetiority in the art of wor, 
the Europeans owed their conquefts and their pofl ffions in India ; 
but that fuch fuperiority could be temporary only; and that we 
fave already had an expenfive proof of the growing difficulty of 
refifting the native princes.” * Since the time when that bock 
was written (1793), thofe expenfive proofs have been abundant- 
ty multiplied. Another fuch war as that by which the laft Mah- 
ratta confederacy was diflolved, occurring under the prefent fyitem 
of government, would, in all probability, put a period to the em- 
ire of Great Britain in India. 

Such are the dangers to our Indian dominions, from the ex- 
treme fmallnefs of the number of Britons who are mixed with 
the natives. Oh! but, cry the advocates, allow the number to 
multiply, and the Britons will revolt. Do they really not fee that 
thofe two dangers are oppofed to one another? Do they not 
fee, that the one is very imminen ty the other very remote? that 
the chance of evii fromm a revolt of Britons, fome two centuries 
hence, when it is fo much more probable, that India may be 
lot in every year that intervenes, is a chance that, in fair efti- 
wate, ts really next to nothing at all ? and would they, from the 
views of that infignificant chance, deprive their country, through- 
out the long interval, of all the advantages which the free inter- 
courfe with India is calculated to yield ? 

But the time is certainly come, in which we may dook at this 
queltion in another hght. That very circumftance, which 
they hold up in tervorem—that repetition, which they prognosticate, 
of what we have witneiled in North America—is it really amonyz 
the chances on which our terrors fhould be fo defp orately fixed ? 
Sappofe a Britith fociety to be flourithing in Hinduttan, as one is 
now fourit nang be yond the Atlantic, is this a confymmation, 
which, for the intereit of Great Britain, it would become us to 
deprecate? Tous it is perfe€tly clear, that Hindultan cannoi, 
for any great length of time, be governed from Great Britain, 
but mult have a government of foine kind or other on the foot ;~—- 
she it tari that of all pofible yovernments, that of britons, 
reiting on the foundation of a large Britith fociery, is the mott 
full of happy protpects, not to Britain only, but to mankind at 
Jarge. ‘They tell us now, that of the Britifh manufadlures tent to 


India, the tole purchafers, or aimot e jole, are, and always mutt 
be, the Britith relidemts: | but how would thole purchaiers be 
multiplied, 
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event which is here problematically contem- 


e chances of good or of evil which may arife 

nixture in the population of Hinduftan, there 

; hitherto been moft unaccountably overlook- 

1 3—we an e children of the Europeans by the native wo- 


nen. This is a popu m which is moft rapidly increafing, and 
which, though hitherto little heeded, muft one day, unlefs pre- 


cautions are taken, moke itflf be dreadfully felt. Its charaéter 
and future influence, i uld require too many words here to 
explain. EF h will be apprehended, at the firft glance, 
for our prefent purpofe. And is not this a colonization far more 
imminent, and of far more doubtful promife, than that by natives 
from Europe? What meafures of counteraction for this have the 
Lire@ors in ftore ? 
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as the man who can fee befor 
men, above all things, great pains 
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one who is any thing better than purblind. wis 


Mr Pitt, Mr Rofe fays fomewhere, that he fe/t his way. 
man never feels his way, when he can see it. 


II. ‘Thus much for the Monopoly; with regard to which 


have noticed, and we hope obviated, every pretence of evil 
ed to its annihilation. We come now to the fubject 


vernment of India. 

In order to narrow the queftion as much as poffible, (for we are 
obliged to felect a very limited numi 
titude which call for attention), we fha tfider it merely with a 
reference to the interefts of Great itain he inguiry, 
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3dly, by a portion of revenue or tribute, annually brought to Eng. 
jand. Thefe are the channels; let us endeavour to attain clear 
— of each. 

- The fortunes annually brought home by individuals, are 
pointed out as one of the greateft of all refources. It is true, 
this is always {poken of only in a lumping and general way. We 
are feldom favoured with any particular views; and, it muft be 
owned, that fuch views are very apt to {poil popular effect ; they 
have feldom in them any thing dazzling. 

The faéts, then, are thefe. A very great number of the youths 
of Great Britain, it is unneceffary to attempt to define how great 
a number, go out to India. Thefe youths are among the moft 
promifing that any country has ever bred. ‘They are all, or almoft 
all, of the middling rank ; all of them confiderably, many of them 
highly educated ; the principal y part of them naturally among the 
moft adlive, enterprizing, and afpiring fpirits; and all of them 
with a confiderable commencement of capital ; for the expenfe of 
their outfit and voyage, amounting to feveral hundred pounds, is 
itfelf a capital. Among thefe youths—were they to remain at 
home, and fru¢tify their native country with their talents, their 
capital, and their induftry—would infallibly be found many who 
would diftinguifh themfelves in the career of wealth, as well 
as of honour; and a very confiderable proportion would, to a 
certainty, rife above the moderate degrees, both of riches and 
utility. What are the refults according to their actual def. 
tination? Of all thofe who go out, a very large proportion, 
it has been faid almoft nine out of ten, perith from the effects of 
the climate, before they are many years in the country. Of the 
reft, a confiderable number linger out their time, and die at a 
more advanced age, without having ever attained the means of re- 
turning to their native land. Another proportion, after many 
years of careful faving, acquire a moderate independency, with 
which, and an exhaulted frame, they may return to Europe. And 
a fmall number, comparatively a very {mall number, make large 
fortunes. Compare, now, the quantity of wealth brought home 
by this {mall number of eateries ils, with what is acquired at 
home by the whole number of fuccefsful individuals out of a 
multitude of youths, equal in number and circumftances to thofe 
who repair to India; aad we believe the experience of every 
man, who has noticed the progrefs of fortunes made in England, 
will forbid him to doubt that the amount of riches is greatly in 
favour of thofe, taken as a body, who remain at home. Great 
Britain, therefore, does not gain, as hitherto has been fo common- 
ry belicys ed, in the fortunes of individuals brought home from 

India; 
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India; becaufe the lofes much more in what would be acquired at 
home by the individuals who go out, and the capitals which they 
carry with them. Nor is there any folid ground for contending, 
that if thefe yo uuths had remained at home, thofe of them who 
pufhed themfclves into the channels of wealth, would have pufh- 
ed out otiiers. ‘he truih is direétly the reverfe; they would 
have only created new channels, or fo widened the old, that 
there would have been more room in them for all together, than 
there was, as the cafe flood, for the part that remained. Such 
is the natural, and necefiury effect of competition by induftry and 
capit il. 

The trade with India, has been celebrated as an unparalleled 
source of riches to Great Britain. On this subject, the elucida- 
tions which we have already presented will nearly suffice. Were 
the trade free, and in the hands of individual merchants, there 
could be no doubt either about the reality of the gain, or the 
amount of it; because individuals, unless they made a gain by 
the business, would not engage in it; and the extent to which 
they engaged would be the measure of the profit which was to 
be drawn from it. But if it be true, as the Company tell us, that 
they lose both upon their exports and imports; or at least, im- 
ports and exports taken together, that they lose upon the whole ; * 
then is the trade, as far at any rate as the Company is concerned, 
a source of poverty to the nation, not of riches. But, with re- 
gard to other points, be it as it may, it is at least certain, that in 
order to trade with India, it is not necessary that the traders 
should be the sovereigns. It is certain that the trade with the 
country, is no further concerned in the. sovereignty, than that, 
the better the country is governed, the more trade it wiil always 
afford. Whatever is the best government for Hindustan, is, with 
a view to trade, the best government tor Great Britain ; and this 
is an indisputable point, which it is of great importance.to keep 
steadily in view. 

We are told, that through the Company we derive a mass of 
wealth, in their immediate character of sovereigns ;—the revenue 
which is collected from the peop le of India after defraying the 
expenses of government, affording a asaiee which is remitted to 
Great Britain. 

On this topic, it is not very difficult to come‘at the truth; but 
jt is extremely dificuli to trace and display the mazes in which 
error 
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Kast India units are framed and presented to us in such a 
7 : ; ; ; 
| 


most any conclusions ; and 


y, our Kast India peonie have been in the habit of 


drawing from them conclusions at one time, and for one purpose, 
\ e lL, ¢} 1 +} : 

directly contra ry of those which they draw at another time 
and fora different purpose. We could present some amusing 


At any rate, however, one fact there is, which is not to be de- 


nied, which is admitted and avowed on all hands,—that since the 


year 1797, there has n no surplus of revenue in India to bring 
me. Qn the contrary, there has been a large deficiency ;—a de- 

’ ’ } ° . . 9° 
tic yw! in no year little as a million Sterling,— 


ind which in the last year for which the accounts are yet before the 


public, 1805-6, amounted to 2,557,426/. ‘This subject is of such 


high importance, that it 1s impossible to pass it over without 

ne det In the exposition of the Company’s finances, sub- 
mitted to the committee of the House of Commons on Indian 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed the 27th of March, 1810, the 
directors say, (p. 10.) that they expected © a considerable reduc- 
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reft of the debt remained to be paid, which, in 1786, exceeded 
10,000,000}. in India and China alone. + Here, therefore, inftead 
of a furplus, muft have been a deficiency. During the next three 
years, the cafe was confiderably mended, as the revenues improv- 
ed, and the expenfes were diminifhed by at leaft the transfer of 
upwards of two millions of the debt to England. From 17y3 to 
1798, the accounts exhibit a furplus ;—during the two firft years, 
a large one ;—after that, rapidly declining ;—and, in the year 
1798-9, fucceeded by a deficiency. 

With regard to the period, then, which came before the year 
1798, we are called upon to belicve that England was deriving a 
real advantage from the revenues of India; and, from that, an in- 
ference is drawn, that we fhall derive a fimilar advantage in time to 
come. It fortunately happens, that we are not left altogether to 
the ftatements of the Eaft India Houfe for our evidence upon this 
fubje&t. It fortunately happens, too, that more ftatements than 
one have iffued from that quarter, and that we can compare thcfe 
ftatements with one another. 

The embarrafled ftate of the Company’s affairs at home having 
lately driven them to feck relief from Parliament, it naturally oc- 
curred to them, that the public, contemplating the fums which 
they are faid to have received from India, would impute fome 
grofs mifmanagement to the home direétion. ‘The Direétors have 
accordingly ftated, and indeed made it very diftinétly appear, that 
they have not been receiving from India an equivalent for what 
they were obliged to fend out. But the moft important circum. 
ftance connected with this anfwer is, that it difclofes the falfenefs 
of the principle upon which their accounts have been hitherto 
drawn up ;—by which falfehood alone, a furplus has been made to 
appear upon the balance of the income and expenditure, when, in 
reality, there was a deficiency. 

In the late expofition of the Company's finances, which we have 
alre ady quoted, the D.reétors fay,—* It has not been unufual to 

* afcribe the increafe of the debt, in a confiderable degree, to the 

Company’s Indian inveftments.... This, however, will be found 

a very inaccurate view of the fubject....‘The Company have 

long been in the habit of paying in England political charges, 

ftrictly appertaining to the territory. Dor these charges, the 

Company never have credit in the Indian accounts. ‘Yhe large 

fupplies of tlores, and part even of the goods fent out annually 

by the Company to India, are intended for political purpofes ; 
and the whole amount of them should be brought in India to the 
© credit 
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credit of the home concern, from the time they are thipped + 
but the practice has been, to credit the Company for them only 
as they were taken out from the Indian warchoufes for ufe ; and 
no loffes on fuch articles in the way outward, or in India, have 
ever been brought to the credit of Londonatall. ‘The only way, 
therefore, to come to an accurate conclufion, is, to {tate all that 
England has received from India and China, and fent to, or 
paid for, India and China in any given period; and thence to 
ftrike the balance. Such a ftatement, beginning with the year 
1797-8, and ending with the year 1806-7, exhibits a balance in 
favour of England, or of the Company at home, of 5,691,6891. 
From this account it is clear, that of the fum of nineteen mil- 
lions of debt, contracted in India fince the year 1798-9, down 
to the 1807-8, England, or the Company in its commercial ca- 
pacity, is juitly chargeable with no part; and that, on the con- 
trary, Zndia has, in that period, become largely indebted to Eng- 

© land.’ * 

We have a ftatement from Mr Grant, the late Chairman, on 
the fame principle ; and which carries us feveral years further 
back. In his fpeech in the Houfe of Commons, on Lord Mor- 
peth’s India budget, 15th July 1806, he faid, +—* In an account 
‘ drawn up with great care at the India Houfe, which he had oc- 
‘ cafion in a former feflion to produce to the Houfe, and which 
© he now held in his hand, the debits and credits between Britain 
‘ on the one hand, and India and China on the other, from the 
‘ year 1788-9 to 1802-3, forming a period of fifteen years, ftood 
* thus. 

* Total amount of fupplies of goods, flores, and bul- 

* lion, to India and China - - L. 43,353,837 
* Ditto of payments in England, on account of In- 

* dia and China - - . 5,085,699 


L. 48,439,527 
© Ditto of receipts from India and Chi- 
‘na in goods and bills - + bL. 46,973,820 
* Ditto of receipts in England on ac- 
* count of India - - 1,599,586 


—_—-— 43,573,406 


* Balance in favour of, or received from, India - L. 133,879’ 
Deduct 
* Exposition of the Company’s Finances. Ordered to be printed, 
March 29th, 1810. 
+ See Cobbett’s Parliamentary Debates, vol. 7. p. 1151 
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the profits of the trade, further than it contributed, through 
the medium of duties, to the home revenue; and in the next 
place, that the Company were entitled to a reimbursement of 
every expense which had been incurred on their trading pro- 
perty in the acquisition and protection of the Indian provinces. 
Chese propositions he illustrates, by showing, that as no part 
of the Tidee revenues can be realized in England, but through 
the investments from India, and trade from Chis, the expen- 
ses, both at home and abroad, which the Company’s trade has 
paid to protect the provinces, ought to be reimbursed to them, 
before the public can participate in the revenues. In support 
of these opinions, he states, that during the fifteen years’ war, 
from 1750 to 1765, and from that period to 1780, the revenues 
from the provinces in India stood debtor to the trade 3,61 6,2: 51. 
By a. similar account, it appears that this debt was increased, 
on the Ist March 1790, to nearly 5,000,000.’ Thus far Lord 
Melville’s author, giving his account of the statements of Mr 
Chairman Smith. And from these statements, together with 
those exhibited ee by the Court of Directors, and Mr Chair- 


‘man Grant, it fully appears, that at no time has England ever re- 
> 


ceived any thing con the revenues of India; that, on the other 
hand, India has | been perpetually draining England of her wealth 
to supply the deficiency of the Indian resources, and that the a- 
mount to which England had been thus impoverished by India in 
the year 1808, was upwards of ten millions Sterling. 

In no instance that ever came before us, is the power of de- 
lusion ctiestend by large and intricate displays of figures more 

strikingly exemplifie d, end in that of the pre tended balance of 
revenue from India. Without any comparison of figures,—with- 
out any analysis of accounts,—the slightest reflection might have 
convinced every body, (and yet we know not but that it is now, 
for the first time, distinctly stated), that the allegation was entire- 
ly without foundation. For, what is it that is necessarily im- 
plied in receiving a revenue from India? It is implied, that the 
revenues of India, after completely paying all the charges of 
the government, and leaving every thing clear, afforded a sur- 
plus, with which there was nothing to do in India, and which 
was therefore sent 1o England. But has this ever been the 
case? Have the revenues of India, in the hands of the Com- 
pany, ever sufficed for the charges of India? It is notorious 
that they have not. ‘The government of India has been run- 
ning continually in debt: and it is impossible for contrast or 
contradiction to be greater, than that between the enjoyment 
of a revenue which defrays all charges, with a clear surplus to 
boot, and the necessity of running continually in debt. 
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Before, and for some time after the first acquisition of territo- 
rial revenue, the means of borrowing in India were small, or but 
little understood. ‘lhe principal part of the debt, accordingly, 
was contracted in England. In 1778-9, the debt in England, ex. 
clusive of the capital stock and annuities, was nearly 5,000,000). ; 
while the debt in India was little more than half a million, In 
the short interval, however, from that year to the year 1790, the 
debt in India swelled to upwards of nine millions, of which more 
than two millions were transferred to England, leaving the re- 
mainder 7,029,253/. Yet, during this period, we have been call. 
ed upon to believe, that there was a net revenue in India, after 
clearing all charges, to send home for the enrichment of England! 
From 1790 to 1798-9, the debt in India rose from 7,029,253). to 
12,811,863/.; yet, during every year of this period, according to 
the accounts, India had a balance of revenue, over and above pay- 
ing all her expenses, to send home to England ! 

‘There is another very simple consideration, by which, had the 
prevailing delusion allowed men to reflect upon it for a moment, 
they must have been immediately convinced, that the pretences 


respecting the deluge of wealth pouring in from India could not 


possibly be true. What is it that the Directors do with this 
wealth? To whom do they distribute it? They pay a dividend 
to the proprietors of India stock, and they do nothing else with it 
whatsoever ; for, as to the duties to government, and the sala- 
ries to their servants, every trade pays duties to government, and 
salaries to its servants; and, as to the paltry sum paid at two or 
three distant periods to the government, as a sort of bonus for the 
renewals of the charter, it is not of moment to deserve particular 
mention. Now, what is the amount of the dividends to the proprie- 
ors,—that sole channel through which the riches from India must 
have passed ? Scarcely so much as the rate of profit which every 
other mercantile capital affords ; scarcely so much as that same 
capital would afford by trade, if placed in any other hands. How, 
then, can it be pretended that England, on this account, stands in- 
debted to the revenues of India? Yet, while this is all that really 
comes to England, the enormous debt of India has been contract- 
ed—a debt which, at this moment, exceeds $5,000,000/. So 
clear and certain is it that Great Britain neither at present re- 
ceives, nor at any former period ever has received, any wealth 
from the territory of India; on the contrary, that this territory 
has been perpetually in debt to England—perpetually draining 
her of enormous sums of money. 

It only remains that we should try to determine what, in this 
respect, is likely to be the order of events in future. There are 
two ways of looking into the future; either the way of those 
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who can never cast their eyes beyond the narrow circle in which 
they and their predecessors have continually trod; or that of 
those who, assuming a wider range, take into their view all 
those causes which may either drive them out of the old circle 
whether they will or not, or which, in reason, ought to lead them 
out of it by choice. It happens, fortunately, on the present oc- 
casion, that both modes of inquiry terminate in the same con- 
clusion. It is a conclusion, therefore, which may well be regard- 
ed as a safe one. 

To those who can only reason, with regard to the future, from 
what has happened in the beaten circle, it must be very certain 
indeed, that nothing, in all time to come, is to be expected from 
India; for nothing has been received in all time past. And in- 
deed, it must be owned, that, not on their principles alone, but 
on all principles, this is an inference which must appear to rest 
on pretty solid foundation. Explore the history of the British 
dominion in India from first to last. Whoever was the governor ; 
—whatever was the system of government ;—at no time do you 
fiuid that the territory had any thing to spare for England ;—at all 
times do you find it draining away the wealth of England ;—at 
all times launching further and further into a boundless ocean of 
debt. Unless a system of government can and shall be adopted, 
totally different from any that has yet been tried, it would be to 
contradict every principle of experience to look for any thing but 
a repetition of the same events. 

But let us take counsel from a wider range of observation. 
The Directors promise us, as they have long promised, retrench- 
ments, and great superfluity of wealth. What does our whole 
knowledge of the nature of government,—of the nature of man,— 
of the moral and physical circumstances of the regions to be go- 
verned, suggest with regard to this important question ? 

Nothing is more evident, than that the government of India is, 
by inherent and incurable necessity, a very expensive one. A 
small number of strangers, governing an immense and widely ex- 
tended population, can retain their dominion only by maintaining 
a great and imposing military force. This force must be distribut- 
ed through every part of the country, and felt as it were in every 
artery of the state. From the particular stage of civilization in 
which the people of the country are placed, a governing body, so 
situated as the British, must keep themselves in a perpetual atti- 
tude of war. An Indian prince, when you have made peace with 
him, and the most solemn alliance, is not the less ready to attack 
you the following day. A civilized government, when it is 
strongly its interest to be at peace with you, will, you may cal- 
culate with considerable certainty, remain at peace. On a bar- 
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barous, or semicivilized government, its view of its true interests 
is so feeble and indistinct, and its caprices and passions are so 
numerous and violent, that you can never count foraday. From 
its hatred of ail restraint, and its love of depredation, it is natu- 
rally and essentially at war with all around it. ‘The government 
of India, therefore, is not to be preserved with less than a _per- 
petual war expenditure; the more so, that any sudden disaster 
might have the most fatal effects upon the opinions of the multi- 
tudes whom you govern ; and that you must thus be at all times 
armed, at all points, against all possible accidents. 

Other circumstances, in the situation of our Indian empire, 
enhance still further the necessity of expense. We have in- 
creased our dominions enormously. But the moderate revenues 
of a moderate state are much more easily rendered adequate to 
its wants, than the great revenues of a great one. There are, in 
the nature of things, causes which render this a law of human 
society. Of the relaxation in all the springs of an overgrown 
empire,—of the abuses which it engenders and conceals,—of its 
perpetual tendency to dissolution,—of the disproportion between 
its vital strength and its physical weight, the common experience 
and observation of mankind have formed a number of old and 
undisputed maxims. ‘There is no reason, therefore, to wonder at 
that of which the Directors so bitterly complain, that ‘ whilst the 
revenues have, from different acquisitions and annexations, been 
greatly enhanced, the expenditure has kept pace with the increase, 
and fas even outrun it.’ * 

Instead of any diminution, there are causes which will inevit- 
ably operate to render necessary a perpetual increase of expense. 
‘The native princes are making continual progress in the know- 
ledge of the art of war, and of all the arts of government in ge- 
neral. ‘There is no circumstance which has contributed more to 
the security of our power in India than this; that the state of ci- 
vilization in the country was too low,—the mental imbecility as 
yet too great, to enable the princes to make a common cause a- 
gainst a common enemy. Of late, however, we have had proofs 
that this state of imbecility i is fast passing away. The confede- 
racy of the Mahratta chiefs, in 1803, was an alarming event to 
the British government. There is nothing we seem to have been 
so anxious to teach the native princes, as the art of framing and 
acting upon alliances. We fear they will one day turn our les- 
sons to account. We have already seen, that this growing 
difficulty of governing our Indian empire was predicted by Lord 


Melville. 
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* Exposition of the Company’s finances, , ordered to be printed 
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Melville. ‘ The inference,’ as he says, ‘ is obvious; a large 
military force must be kept in India;’+ and that an increasing 
one. Such being the causes of expense in the circumstances of 
the country,—so great, so inevitable, so sure to increase rather 
than diminish,—we believe that, upon this ground alone, we may 
consider the hope of great retrenchmenss in India as a very falla- 
cious one, 

But, even if plans could be devifed to counteract the operation 
of thefe caufes, by whom, it may be afked, are they to be carried 
into execution? By thofe very individuals, we fear, who have an 
intereft that they fhould not be carried into execution. 

The government of India is carried on by fervants, at the dif- 
tance of half the circumference of the globe from the eyes of the 
principals. In fuch a fituation, thefe fervants, as a body, mutt 
be mafters of every thing. Any controul which it is poflible to 
exercife over them mutt be fo inefficient, as to be good for very 
little indeed, if the intereft of the aétual managers be ftrongly a- 
gainft it. But it is clearly the intereft of the Company’s fervants, 
that there fhould be as much expenfe as poffible in India—that 
every thing that can be colleéted in India fhould be fhared among 
themfelves. We may count upon it, therefore, that in like manner 
as it always has been so shared, it will always continue to be fo. 

Of all aflociations, indeed, that were ever entrufted with politi- 
cal power, there can have been none fo entirely devoted to pecu- 
niary intereft, as the agents of the Britifh government in India. 
It was for the exclufive purpofe of making a fortune, that they, 
every one of them, went there. To the making of a fortune their 
exiftence is devoted. If they do not make a fortune, they appear 
to themfelves to have lived in vain. They feel as condemned to 
exile while confined to India; and their impatience to be rich, and 
to fee the happy moment when they can return home, loaded with 
treafure, knows in general no bounds. But it is through the 
hands of fuch men as thefe that the whole funds of the govern- 
ment mult pafs ; and, with the means of creating and pretending 
occafions for expenditure at pleafure, it is evidently quite chime- 
rical to fuppofe that any effe€tual reduction will ever be made in 
their eftablifhment. 

‘The Eaft India Direétors, and thofe who fall in with their views, 
fpeak to us of favings, and of realizing a furplus of revenue, as if 
these were the moft common events in the world. It is worth 
while, however, to confult our own experience upon this fubject. 
Where is the government in Europe in which fuch a furplus is 
found ? Is it not the tendency of every government to abforb all 
the refources of the ftate—to draw from the people whatever can 
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be drawn—and to find it all too little; and is not the reafon of 
this the very fame which will account for the preponderating 
expenditure in India,—the joint intereft of the whole train of 
the fubordinate inftruments of government? The fums which 
are expended upon the perfon of the Sovereign or his family, 
are always a mere pittance. The mafs of expenditure is that 
which is caufed by the fubordinate agents immediate and remote, 
It is their intereft, therefore, that this expenditure fhould be as large 
as poffible; and accordingly, it is almoft always found impoflible 
to prevent their making it fo. In Europe, under the immediate 
eye and controul of the moft clear-fighted and vigilant Sovereigns, 
it has been found impoffible to keep expenditure within receipt ! 
And yet, in India, where there is no eye, and no controul, it is 
talked of as a thing of courfe ! 

Thus have we examined all the poflible ways in which England 
can derive advantage from India; and conceive that we have 
fhown, that in none of them has the management by the Com- 
pany promoted the interefts of Great Britain; that the trade has 
been lefs extended, or at any rate lefs produ€tive, than it other- 
wife would have been ; that the revenue has never fufliced for the 
expenfes of government; that it has conftantly needed fupport 
from England ; and that every ground of inference afforded us re- 
fpeCting the future, tends to aflure us of the continuance and aug- 
mentation of its infufliciency. 

It is perfectly obvious, indeed, that nothing but the circum- 
stance of the Company being actually in possession of the govern- 
ment, could ever have put it into the head of any mortal that 
such a function should be entrusted to such a body. Among all 
the visionary and extravagant systems of polity that have ever 
been suggested, no one, we believe, has yet been absurd enough 
to maintain, that the most advisable way of governing a mighty 
empire was by committing it to the care of a body of merchants 
residing at the distance of many thousand miles. ‘The accidents 
that have thrown this vast dominion into the hands of such a cor- 
peration, may be considered therefore as the sole foundation of 
their claims; and all the arguments that have since been produced 
to justify them, as the subsequent suggestions of indolence and 
self-interest. 

It is our next bufinefs to inquire, in what manner the interests 
of the nation are likely to be affected by the transfer, which has 
been fo often propofed, of the government of India to thofe hands 
in which is vefted the government of England. It ‘fortunately 
happens, that what has been advanced under the former head, 
will greatly fhorten what is requifite under this. 

As to the fortunes of individuals, even if thefe could be regard- 
ed as a fource of national gain, it is plain, that neither of the two 
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plans of government—that by the Company, or that by his Ma- 
jefty’s fervants—can have much advantage over the other. This 
particular, therefore, we may leave without any additional invef- 
tigation. 

With regard to trade, the government by his Majefty’s fervants 
would, no doubt, have the advantage; as, in that event, the 
trade would be open to all who could hope to make a pro- 
fit. The proportion of capital which could be more profit- 
ably employed in this than in any other line, would not, indeed, 
be very considerable ; and, by consequence, the amount of real 
national gain, by the trade to India, could never be very great. 
But whatever proportion could find such employment, would 
then certainly go to the Indian trade; and in that proportion 
would be the advantage to the nation. 

With regard, again, to the revenue,—as the causes of expendi- 
ture, the circumstances of the country and of the people would, 
under both systems of government, be the same, that inquiry 
is limited to this very simple and precise question, viz. Whether, 
under the Company, or the British government, should we ex- 
perience the most economical management of the Indian revenues ? 
On this point, we are pretty sure that we shall find little diver- 
sity of opinion. 

The comparison turns upon two points; Ist, the disposition to 
close all unnecessary channels of expense ; 2d, the vigilance and 
power of inspection, to prevent that disposition from Gelng frus- 
trated by the inferior agents. 

It is impossible to appreciate, more highly than we do, the sub- 
stantial excellence of our own government ; but the virtue of e- 
conomy is not among its virtues ; and it is even signally and sin- 
gularly defective in both the points of which we have just made 
mention. ‘There never, indeed, existed any form of government 
under which it was so much the interest of its immediate agents 
to multiply and to widen the channels of expenditure. In pro- 
portion as they can increase these, they increase their own power ; 
in proportion as their expenditure is reduced, their power is di- 
minished. It follows, that no disposition can be more foreign 
to the breast of a British ministry, than ‘ the disposition to close 
the channels of unnecessary expense. ’ 

In absolute governments, the minister, depending upon nobody 
but the sovereign, is under the necessity of bribing nobody but 
that small number of individuals who have immediate access to 
his person.. In Great Britain, the minister, depending not only 
upon the sovereign, but upon the whole body of the peers, aud 
the representatives of the people, is under the necessity of gain- 
ing the support not only of the court favourites, but of a majo- 
rity, at least, of the members of both Houses of Parliament. Here 
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it is evident, that though, to saturate the small number of indi- 
viduals who have any influence in a court, cannot require any 
very extraordinary proportion of the revenues of any considerable 
state ; to saturate so great a number as the members of both 
an -s of (he British parliament, with all the train of their friends 
onneaions, may be more than the revenues of the greatest 
are equal to. There is, therefore, unavoidably, under the 
sh government, a perpetual tendency to multiply and enlarge 
the channels of expense,—to create places,—to increase the num- 
ber and amount of salaries and emoluments,—to stretch, in a 
word, to the utmost, the. power of obliging individuals, that is, of 
purchasing their support. So much for the d?sposition to save, 
which may be expected in a government so situated as is that of 
Great Britain. With regard to * vigilance of inspection,’ it is 
hardly more propitious. 

Mifmanagement can feldom be checked in any confiderable de. 
partment, w ithout giving offence to fome individuals whom it may 
not be convenient to offend ;—nay, it will almof{t always happen, 
that the more abnics iuch perfons commit, their fituations become 
the more valuable--thicir attachment to the minifter more fecure— 
and his influence greater over both the holders and the expectants 
of fuch places. In abufes of fuch a defcription, therefore, the 
minifter has a direct and very fenfible interett. 

Another difadvantage, almoft peculiar to a Britifh miniftry, is 
the ablelute want of ¢ime for a vigilant infpeQion. In other 
goverpnnts, after deducting the hours {pent in fecuring the fa- 
vour of the prince and his favourites, the minifter has all the 

reit of his time to devote to the bufinefs of his office ; and, where 
co ik difpofed to be vigilant, his controul may be pretty extenfive- 
ly felt. ‘To the Britith minifter, after fatisfying the prince and his 
favourites, a {till heavier tafk remains,—that of managing the 
Heufes of Parliament. He mutt give conftant, tedious, and wafte- 
ful wttendance ;—he mult always find arguments at Ieaft fufficient 
to kerp in countenance thofe who are otherwife engaged to vote 
for him ;---and he muft find anfwers to his opponents, fuflicient 
to perfuade, or delude at leaft, a confiderable proportion of the un- 
bought people without doors. How fmall a portion either of his 
time or his thought, thofe peculiar duties generally leave for the bufi- 
nefs of actual government, is fufliciently vifible. Nor is this all. ‘The 
exercife of his patronage alone amounts to a vaft and laborious bu- 
fine's—of which his office is converted into the fhop—and where, 
in the character of head broker, he himfelf receives applications, 
weighs pretenfions, and, by promifes and proteftations, amufes 
the angry, and confoles the difappointed. In other countries, the 
bufinefs of patronage is far more eafily managed. The minitter, 
having dependence pox nobody but the King, follows the dictates 
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of his own judgment, affe€tion or intereft, without fear or anxie- 
ty. Itis only under the Englifh government that it becomes near- 
ly all in all, and engrofles fo deftructive a portion both of the time 
and attention of minifters. 

Looking at the fubject, then, even in the moft general and curfory 
way, there is no man, we fuppofe, who is not perfeAlly fatisfied 
that, whatever virtues we might exneét in the minifterial govern- 
ment of India, economy certainly would not be one of them. Pro- 
fufion at home,—under the eye of a vigilant and intelligent pub- 
lic, and with a prefs confiderably free, knows hardly either de- 
cency or bounds :—how infinitely worfe muft it prove in India ? 
With refpect to economy, therefore, there can be no comparifon 
between the Eaft India Company and the government of a Britifh 
miniftry ; and if the revenues have been found infuflicient under 
the one, they would be ten times more fo under the other. 

If this, however, be so, a question of the greatest importance 
is already decided. For, as a case can hardly be conceived, in 
which the commerce with any foreign country could be of suffi- 
cient importance to compensate even an inconsiderable expense 
incurred for the government of such country; so it is abundan 
ly certain, that the trade with India would be far indeed from 
compensating the enormous expense which, under the management 
of British ministers, the government of India would occasion. Bet- 
ter, a thousand times, that all communication were at once cut off 
between Great Britain and India, than that the government of India 
should be engrafted upon the government of England. We have al- 
ready seen to what a degree, merely by mixing the accounts respect- 
ing the revenue with those respecting the trade, the Company has 
been enabled to conceal the loss which the nation was suffering. By 
complicating the accounts of English, with the accounts of In- 
dian revenue, we should be drained toa much more destructive 
extent,—all the while receiving assurances, that India was cover- 
ing us with riches. To unite, in the same hands, the govern- 
ment of England and the government of India, would be neither 
more nor Jess than to open a drain for pouring off annually, to 
the amount of several millions, the product of the land and la- 
bour of England. If the Company are unable to govern India 
without a deficit of two or three millions, it could not be go- 
verned by the British ministers under a deficit of five or six. 

Another consideration there is, to which the nation, at one 
time, exhibited abundant proof that it was acutely sensible ;—we 
mean, the influence of the patronage of India in corrupting the 
British government. When Mr Fox’s India bill became the sub- 
ject of alarm, it was said, and believed, that the patronage of 
India in the hands of an individual, would be an overmatch for 
the patronage of England in the hands of the King. ‘That those 
ideas 
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ideas were ridiculously exaggerated, there is no man now who 
doubts; and, indeed, the transfer of the government of India to 
the hands of the ministry, would add the less to their patronage, 
that they already engross the principal part of that which India 
affords. But, though they would not have a great deal of what 
now exists to receive, they would obtain the power of creating a 
great deal of new; and though the power of the minister may 
seem to be such already, as hardly to admit of any increase, 
it would be thus, at least, rendered more hardy and reckless, 
Nor would the creation of a Board for the government of India, 
in any respect cure these evils. A Board appointed by the minis- 
ter, and removable by him, is just the minister in a less respon- 
sible shape. 

Of those who have had patience to accompany us thus far, 
some, we apprehend, will now be disposed to inquire, to what 
practical conclusion all this tends; and whether, after having shown, 
that neither the East India Company, nor a British ministry, can 
ever govern India but with infinite loss to this country, we mean 
to propose that the connexion should be dissolved, and the people 
abandoned to themselves? We answer, no. We have already 
very strongly declared our opinion against the abandoning of the 
people to themselves ; * and whatever may be our sense of the difh- 
culties into which we have brought ourselves, by the improvident 
assumption of such a dominion, we earnestly hope, for the sake 
of the natives, that it wiil not be found necessary to leave them 
to their own direction. That it has now become a matter of most 
anxious and difficult consideration what we are to make of India, 
will be admitted, we believe, by all but the ministers and direc- 
tors, who are satisfied to make of it a source of patronage and 
corruption. But we trust we have shown, that it is a difficul- 
ty from which we cannot escape, either by leaving things as 
they are, or merely transferring the dominion to the Sovereign. 
In discharge of the great trust which we have so thoughtlessly 
undertaken, something decisive must speedily be done. What 
that should be, we are not prepared, with any great confidence, 
to say; but shall venture to throw out a few me: for the con- 
sideration of more competent judges. 

In the first place, we count upon receiving the concurrence 
of all thinking men, in regarding the difficulty of governing 
India, at the distance of half the circumferenee of the globe, 
as very great. The business of government requires perpetual 
and immediate knowledge, perpetual and immediate inspection. 
The necessity both for counsel and for action, rises, and is per- 

petually 





* On this point, we must intreat the reader to look back to what 
we have said in our last Number, Edin. Rev. Vol. xv. p. 372. 
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petually rising, ina moment. It is six months before the govern- 
ment in England can hear of an emergency ; and six months more 
before their orders can be received. In this state of things, the 
whole powers of government—the powers of counsel and the 
powers of action—must, in effect, be delegated to the subordi- 
nates abroad. The interest of these subordinates may be express- 
ed in these few words ;—to make rich, by means of their situa- 
tions, as fast as they possibly can,—and to prevent any very loud 
and particular complaints of misgovernment from reaching so far 
as England. In the good government of the country, as such, 
they have no interest whatever ; or so remote and speculative a 
one, as to be incapable of much practical influence. In such 
circumstances, the impossibility is complete—it is an impossibi- 
lity at once moral and physical, that there should be such a thing 
as good government. We conclude, therefore, with some de- 
gree of confidence, that no government for India can be a good 
government, but a government upon the spot,—a government 
present to the occasions of counsel and of action,—a government 
with eyes immediately fixed upon its subordinates in every depart- 
ment of the state. 

Another proposition, in which we expect a general concurrence, 
isy—that no government can be a good government, but that which 
has an interest, and a paramount interest, in the prosperity of 
the countries to be governed. It is upon this principle that Great 
Britain has, almost always, and in a manner peculiar to herself, 
governed her colonies. Her West India islands have legislative 
assemblies, composed of representatives of the people. Canada 
has an institution of the same wise and beneficent character. 
These assemblies claim and exercise the whole powers of taxa- 
tion; and the executive power, which alone is vested in the Go- 
vernor, is, by consequence, dependent upon them. But the go- 
vernment of India, as it is capable of existing either in the East 
India Company, or the British ministry, can have no such para- 
mount interest in the weil-governing of India—can have no such 
interest in the prosperity of India, as to balance other interests 
which it cannot but have, and which are opposed to that prospe- 
rity. 

‘ What, then, is to be done? Is a legislative assembly to be 
convoked in India?’ Certainly not. ‘The stage of civilization, 
and the moral and political situation in which the people of India 
are placed, render the establishment of legislative assemblies im- 
practicable. ‘They would be productive of nothing but confu- 
sion, and all the miserable consequences which it is our study to 
avoid. A simple form of arbitrary government, tempered by 
European honour and European intelligence, is the only form 
which is now fit for Hindustan. But that government should 
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be one, the interests of which are identified with the interests of 
the country ; and, arbitrary as it must be, such checks and influ. 
ences might easily be applied, as would render it mild and pater. 
nal in its exercise. 

It has occurred to us, then, that the only way to escape great 
evil, both to India and to England, is at once to give the latter 
country a government to itself. Instead of sending out a Gover. 
nor-General, to be recalled in a few years, why should we not 
constitute one of our Royal family Emperor of Hindustan, with 
hereditary succession ? ‘The sovereign would then be surround. 
ed by Britons; and the spirit of Britons would animate and di- 
rect his government : Europeans of all descriptions would be in. 
vited to settle in his country, and to identify their interests with 
these of the nation. ‘The productive powers of European indus- 
try, under the protecting hand of a British government on the 
spot, would soon give new life and new riches to the state ; and 
the commercial enterprise of Britons would find a field of bound. 
less extent, every year presenting a more vast and precious pro- 
duce, from which to cull for the commercial aggrandizement of 
their country. 

We have no longer time to offer more than this general hint of 
the plan that appears to us most likely to obviate the greater part 
of the evils with which both countries are threatened, by the con- 
tinuance of their present connexion. ‘There are many objec- 
tions to be answered, and many details to be given, for which we 
may perhaps find a future opportunity. But there is one point of 
so much importance, that we must bestow upon it a few words 
before we conclude. The grand concern to which we allude, 
is that of the administration of justice. Insure an excellent 
administration of justice, and almost all the terrors of despo- 
tism are fled. Now, such is the situation of the people of 
Hindustan, that, in perfect conformity with their ideas and man- 
ners, an admirable administration of justice might, we are per- 
suaded, be with great ease established among them. 

What is wanted is—in the first place, a code of laws, in which 
the principles of substantial justice shall be accurately adapted to 
the circumstances of the society, and which shall have the sanc- 
tion of those names, and that authority, which the people revere. 

The writings among the Hindus, which now go by the name 
of Laws, are so exceedingly vague, inconsistent and unmeaning, 
that they are worse than useless in the administration of justice ; 
leaving the decision of the judge, almost always, as arbitrary 
as if there was no law, and, at the same time, introducing the 
nuisance of chicane. In he same degree, howe ever, as those laws 
are vague and unmeaning, are they at the same time, and for the 

same reason, plastic. They may be easily moulded into any shape 
whatever ; 
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whatever 5 and the object, therefore, should be, to give them a 
right shape. Much use may be made of the Brahmens, and 
even of their weaknesses, in effecting this object. The supe- 
rior wisdom of the Europeans is very distinctly felt by them ; 
but not at all acknowledged. The consequence is, that they 
endeavour to make all their own ideas appear as rational to Eu- 
ropeans as they can; and this they in general do, by twisting 
them into as near a confor: nity as possible with what ‘they con- 
ceive to be European ideas. ‘Thus, in conversing with them about 
their laws, advance any notions of ideal perfection you please, 
they will immediately prove to you, that their laws come up to 
them; and will produce quotations in abundance from their sa- 
cred lawgivers to support their pretensions. In this manner, by 
going over all the different heads of law, and advancing what is 
perfect on every point, you might get the srahmens to assert, 
that such, in every case, was the law of the Hindus, and to af- 
ford you all their most sacred authorities in sanction of what wise 
dom itself might suggest. You might thus have a perfect code 
of laws, with, such modifications as not to shock the prejudices 
and manners of the people, and with all the authority which the 
Brahmenical character, and the most sacred names could attach 
to it. 

The project of Sir William Jones to obtain a code for the admi- 
nistration of justice among the Hindus, with the authority of 
their own lawgiv ers, was philanthropic aad meritorious ; but the 
mode in which it was undertaken was injudicious. His plan was, 
to employ the Brahmens, totally unaided by European i intelligence ; 
that is, to employ the lights of a people still semi- barbarous,—to 
compile a body of laws from the crude materials of old sayings, 
old poems, old practices, and old maxims regarded as laws,— 
when it was in his power to have applied all the mental powers 
of European knowledge and civilization. The result was, as 
might have been expected, the barbarous confusion and non- 
sense which we have in the digest of Hindu laws translated 
by Mr Colebrooke ;—precious, indeed, as a document of the 
manners and attainments of the people, but devoid of every 
quality as a guide for the administration of justice. With re- 
spect to tribunals, and the mode of procedure, the people of In- 
dia are already in possession of the fundamental principles of ex- 
cellence ;—publicity, the open and immediate interrogation of par- 
ties and witnesses, with decision as soon as the mind of the judge 
ismade up. Upon such a fou indation, it would be easy to raise 
the most perfect fabric of judicature. 


ART. 
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Art. VII. A Reply to the Calumnies of the Edinburgh Review 
against Oxford ; containing an Account of Studies pursued in 
that University. 8vo. pp. 190. Oxford, 1810. 


Ws we undertake to give an account of a work directed a 

gainst ourselves, we must be considered as acting ina 
twofold capacity, and as incurring, on that account, a double 
share of responsibility. We cannot review the pamphlet be. 
fore us, without either refuting the argument contained in it, 
or acknowledging the justness of its remarks. To this alterna 
tive we willingly subscribe: our impartiality as reviewers will 
serve, we hope, to moderate our zeal as parties; and we think 
we may engage, that our zeal, as parties, shall have no other ef. 
fect than to render our examination more accurate. We enter 
on the task, therefore, with a determination to proceed in our 
defence no further in any case than sound argument will bear us 
out; and, whenever this is wanting, to acknowledge our error 
without scruple or hesitation. 

The author begins his attack at the title-page ; and we must be 
permitted to begin our remarks from the same point—* A Reply 
to the Calumnies of the Edinburgh Review.’ Now, the word 
calumny, in our apprehension, has two characters that belong to 
it, of which one only is at issue on the present occasion: itis 
an attack on the moral character, and it is grounded in falsehood. 
It may be defined, if we mistake not, a fictitious recital, made 
for the purpose of hurting the moral character of an individual, 
or a body of individuals. But if this be the true sense of the 
word, the strictures of the Edinburgh Review on the system of 
Oxford education, contain in them no calumny whatsoever. They 
relate to errors and mistakes committed in a matter no doubt 
of great importance; but they obviously infer no immorality ; a 
they are not said to have been committed from any intention in the 
teachers to mislead their pupils—to confine or narrow the circle of 
their improvement. ‘lhey may have that effect ; but we do not 
believe, and we certainly never asserted, that it was an effect in- 
tended to be produced. ‘The strictures of the Edinburgh Review 
are therefore very improperly brought under the head of calum- 
ny; and we must consequently blame this defender for bringing 
a heavier charge against his antagonists than he is authorised to do 
by the nature of the offence. 

This attack—or defence, as it is pleasantly termed by the author 
—relates to three distinct subjects :—the study of Aristotle and of 
the Mathematics,—the Edinburgh Review of the Oxford Strabo,— 
and the English System of Classical Education in general. a 
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each of these subjects, we have a few words to say in support of 
our original statements. 

In the first chapter, ‘ on the Study of Aristotle, and the Neglect 
of Mathematics,’ the author endeavours to reply to some remarks 
made in the ‘Twenty-second Number of our Journal, under the ar- 
ticle of the Adéchanique Céleste of La Place. The fact, which we 
could not but remark, of the small attention paid to the higher 
branches of the mathematics in England for almost a century past, 
led us naturally to inquire, to what cause we must ascribe the 
dereliction of a science, by what may be regarded as its native 
country, and the leaving the progeny of English genius to be 
nursed and trained up by strangers. In doing this, we ventured 
to give it as our opinion, that § it is chiefly in the public institu- 
‘ titutions of England that we are to seek for the cause of the de- 

ficiency in mathematical learaing, and particularly in the two 
great centres from which knowledge is supposed to radiate over 
all the rest of the island. In one of these,’ we added, * where 
the dictates of Aristotle are still listened to as infallible decrees, 
or where the infancy of science is mistaken for its maturity, the 
mathematical sciences have never flourished ; and the scholar has 
no means of advancing beyond the mere elements of Geometry. ’ 

The author before us very rightly concludes, that what is here 
said is meant to be applied to Oxford; and he accordingly sets 
about combating these three propositions: 1. that at Oxford the 
dictates of Aristotle are still listened to as infallible decrees ; 
2. that the infancy of science is mistaken for its maturity; and 
3. that the scholar has no means of advancing beyond the mere 
elements of geometry. To the proposition, it must be observed, 
which is the main scope of the sentence, ‘ that the mathematical 
sciences have never flourished at Oxford,’ he is prudent enough 
not to make any reply; but he acknowledges, that if the other 
charges are true, there is no ridicule or invective so keen which 
that university would not deserve. As to the influence of the 
Aristotelian philosophy, he tells us— 

‘ The only parts of Aristotle’s writings which can interfere with 
the student’s progress in natural philosophy, are his Physics, the 
doctrines of which, it is well known, were formerly made the basis 
of instruction, in that department of science, through all the univer- 
sities of Europe. Early in the seventeenth century, they received 
their rudest shock from the writings of Bacon. Before the end of 
that century, the new method had succeeded in dislodging the Aris- 
totelian philosophy from its strongholds; and, as usually happens 
in revolutions of that magnitude, after a short interval of confusion 
among contending factions, of which the Cartesian was for a time 
predominant, the old dynasty was, by universal consent, suspended ; 

and 
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and the Newtonian quietly established on the throne. Under this 
comprehensive title, I include, for the sake of convenience, the whole} 
modern system of natural philosophy which derives its origin from4 
the works of Bacon.’ Reply, p. 15. 

And, in the next page, he adds,—‘ It may safely be asserted, 
that; for more than a century, the Physics of Aristotle have bead 
set aside,’ &e. 

We will not at present dispute the correctness of the short ace’ 

count here given of the revolutions in Physics ; although we must 

remark, that if the artillery which dislodged the Aristotelian Phy. 9 
sics had come from the arsenal of Bacon, the Cartesian never 
would have succeeded to them; as no two plans of philoso 
phizing, were ever more opposite, than those of Bacon andj 
Descartes. 

The pains, however, which the author has taken to prove that thely 
Physics of Aristotle are not now taught at Oxford, are wholly sus 
perfluous. Moderately as we think of the scientific merits of that 
U niversity, we really never once supposed this to be the caseg 

an d we are perfectly aware, that the support of Aristotle’s Phys 

sics against the evidence of demonstration, and the weight of 

public opinion, is more than the veneration of antiquity, back 

ed by the utmost exertions of academic authority, could ven 

ture to undertake. The power of the Pope himself, and of thagy 
ribunal which his paternal tenderness had appointed to watch’ 

over the faith of his children, did not succeed in proscribingy§ 
ven in his own states, the system of Copernicus and Galileo# 
much less can we suppose the influence of a Protestant Uniwe§ 
versity to have accomplished that object. Accordingly, we nes 
ver supposed that they maintain at Oxford, that the Earth is fixed 
in the centre of the universe, and that the Sun and the planeté 
are carried round 2 in a vehicle composed of 56 chrystalliney 
orbs. We never ant to insinuate, that the inertia of mate 
ter was denied i the professors of that learned University, oF 
that the velocity of falling bodies was asserted to be proportional 
to their weight. All these we certainly considered as concep= 
tions much oo infantine to be mistaken, ‘by any body in the pres 
sent day, for the mature judgments of science. It is not by pro- 
pagating fhese false notions that we suppose the Oxonian system 
to have done an injury to science, but by not teaching any thing 
at all concerning Physics, and by turning its attention entirely to 
other objects. "The abuse which the lea med 1uthor of the Reply 
throws on the Edinburgh Reviewers, is therefore in consequence 
of opinions which they do not maintain: he has reproached them 
for doctrines which they never held; and has done so in a strain 
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of illiberality that does but ill become the champion of a learned 
body. 

¢ What then must we think of the author of this calumny? Did 
he know that he was advancing a falsehood? This I will by no 
means affirm ; and I am unwilling to suspect it. But he has at least 
shown more eagerness to indulge a prejudice common, I am afraid, 
among his countrymen, than to acquaint himself with the truth ec? 
the case, as in justice he ought to have done, before he became a 
gratuitous accuser. The motive which dictated this accusation, is 
goo obvious to be mistaken. The sordid inner coating appears too 
plainly through the specious garb of candour and zeal for science, 
which is thrown about it: and, when that is once discovered, no cres 
dit, it is hoped, will be given to opinions and insinuations, which 
yest more on the authority of the writer than the evidence of facts, 
On this account, I think it needless to say much here upon the im- 
pudent, unsupported declaration, that, in Oxford, * the infancy of 
* science is mistaken for its maturity.’ If it relate merely to the 
charge of teaching the Physics of the Peripatetic School, in prefer- 
ence to modern systems, it has been refuted already. If it regard 
the rest of our studies, it can at present only receive a flat contra- 
diction,’ p. 17. 

We already observed, that what was said about the dictates of 
Aristotle, was not meant of his Physics, but of his Logic and his 
Metaphysics ; for our opinion is certainly very different from that 
of the author of the Reply, viz. that it was only the first of these 
that could obstruct the progress of natural knowledge. The logic 
of Aristotle is particularly hostile to inductive science, By turn- 
ing the mind to the syllogistic method, it becomes a very power- 
ful obstruction to that knowledge which is derived, by induction, 
from experience and observation. It is on this foundation that the 
charge rests, which the author of the Reply calls impudent and 
unfounded, that of mistaking the infancy for the maturity of 
science. It is perhaps unnecessary to obserye, that Lord Bacon 
was the first who, in speaking of the excessive admiration of an- 
tiguity, remarked, that the mode of reckoning antiquity is uswal- 
ly mistaken, and the calculation begun from the wrong end ; 
since, in what relates to the progress of knowledge, and the 
adyancement of the species, the present, not the past, must b: 
deemed of superior authority. ‘ De antiquitate autem, opinio 
quam homines de ipsa fovent, negligens omnino est et vix verbo 
ipsicongrua. Mundi enim senium et grandevitas pro antiquitat« 
vere habenda sunt; quie temporibus nostris tribui debent, non jv- 
niori <etate mundi, qualis apud antiquos fuit. Ila enim gtas re- 
spectu nostri antiqua et major; respectu mundi ipsius nova ec 
minor fuir.’ Nov. Org. lib. 1. aph. 84. 
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If this maxim be true, we must not go back to the remote 
ages of antiquity for our knowledge concerning nature or its 
laws. ‘The human race is older, and its experience much greater, 
now, than in the times that reach back almost to the begin. 
ning of civilization. We are therefore much more likely to be 
made acquainted with new facts, and to get an insight into the 
jaws of nature, and the methods of conducting our researches, 
by studying the works of the moderns, than those of the an. 
tients. ‘This is especially the case, since the reformation of 
philosophy by Bacon, and the application of mathematics to na 
tural knowledge. * After men,’ says Dr Reid, * had labour. 
‘ed in the search of truth near two thousand years by the 
€ help of syllogisms, Lord Bacon proposed the method of induc. 
* tion as a more effectual engine for that purpose. His Novum 
* Organum gave a new turn to the thoughts and labours of the 
* inquisitive, more remarkable and more useful than that which 
* the Organum of Aristotle had given before ; and may be con- 
* sidered as a second grand era in the progress of human reason.’ 
(Analysis of Artstotle’s Logic, p. 140.) It is plain, from this, 
that where the O:iganum of Aristotle is appeaied to once, the Or- 
ganum of Bacon should be consulted a hundred times. If, there- 
fore, there be any system of literary instruction in which the 
former work is much studied, and the latter entirely neglected, 
it is a system most undoubtedly liable to the charge of mistaking 
the infancy of science for its maturity. It is as much liable to 
that charge, as the engineer would be, who, instead of erecting 
a steam-engine according to the construction of Watt and Bol- 
ton, should prefer one on the more antient plan of Savary or 
Beighton : or as much as a mathematician who, in order to in- 
struct his pupil in the higher geometry, would rather put into 
his hands the Jnd?visthles of Cavatzieri, than the Differential 
Calculus of Euter. We can perceive no difference in the three 
cases; and we are persuaded, that there is no competent judge 
of the matter, that is to say, no man versed, both in the princi- 
ples and the history of science, who would not pronounce the 
demerit to be the same in them all. 

Now, we believe ourselves warranted to say, that the examin- 
ations at Oxford, till within these very few years, so far as they 
were scientific at all, and not confined to the learned languages, 
turned entirely on the Aristotelian and Scholastic logic; and that the 
new logic, such as it is explained in the Novum Organum of Ba- 
con, was never mentioned. The College lectures, according to 
the best of our information, were guilty of the same neglect ; they 
gave no account of the great modern discoveries, or of the method 
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that had Jed to them. Some few individuals might pursue natu- 
ral philosophy to a certain length ; but it entered not at all into 
the general plan of education. To judge, so far as we have been 
able to learn, from the subjects of public examination, or from 
the general course of study, one would have thought, that the 
fame of the great discoveries which had been made during the 
Jast hundred and fifty years, had never reached the University of 
Oxford. The doctrine of universal gravitation,—the explanation 
of the celestial motions,—the invention of the fluxionary calculus, 
—the computation of the forces by-which the planets disturb the 
motions of one another,—the discovery of the provision which 
nature has made for the stability of our system; these great ob- 
jects, which for more than a century have exercised and re- 
warded the powers of philosophic investigation, had never, in 
that seat of learning, drawn any attention. They might be un- 
derstood by some individuals, who, when they went out into the 
world, could not but hear what men of science were employed 
about. Such knowledge, however, made no part of the instruc- 
tion which the master communicated to his pupil; and, had all 
the scientific acquirements of the last $00 years been annihilated, 
or had they never been made at all, it would have produced very 
little alteration on the system of study at Oxford. 

At length, however, but not till within these very few years, 
the noise of the improvements in philosophy was heard in that 
University ; and a new statute ordained, not, indeed, that the 
knowledge of them should be necessary, but that it might be 
useful for the attainment of academical honours. Previously to 
that time, however, it may fairly be said, that, if the infancy 
of science was not mistaken for its maturity, yet the latter was 
neglected for the sake of the former. ‘This, we believe, is quite 
undeniable. The author of the Reply, nevertheless, is rot a- 
shamed to call the assertion impudent and unfounded. If any 
one, by what has just been stated, be induced to think, that 
these terms are much more applicable to his denial than to our 
afhrmation, we at least are not answerable for the coarseness of 
the language in which the censure is conveyed. 

Another of the calumnies ascribed to the Edinburgh Reviewers, 
consists in the assertion, that, ¢ at Oxford, the student has no 
means of going beyond the elements of ge ometry.’ At this re- 

mark the author of the Re ply i is very indignant ; ; though he fur- 
nishes a very unexpected confirmation of it. He asks triumph- 
antly, * Are plane and spherical trigonometry, are the properties 
of conic sections, of conchoids, syclaide, the quadratrix, s pirals, 
the mere elements of geometry? Is the method of fluxions in- 
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cluded under that appellation? On all these subjects, lectures, 
both public and private, are given.’ 

Now to the questions,—Are plane and spherical trigenom 
the mere elements of geometry? we answer, most certainly they 
are, more especially plane trigonometry. This last arises from 
the union of some of the simplest rules of arithmetic with some 
of the simplest propositions of geometry, and is the very first 
point in which the sciences of number and extension come ia 
contact with one another. It is usually taught as a part of the 
first or most elementary course of geometry; and it is hard to 
conceive in what school the author of the Reply has studied ma. 
thematics, so as to be unacquainted with the place which plane 
trigonometry occupies in the arrangement of geometrical science, 
‘The Edinburgh Reviewers, we will venture to assure him, never 
said any thing half so severe of the mathematical learning of Ox. 
ford, as what is implied in this question, viz. that, at that Uni- 
versity, plane trigonometry is reckoned one of the higher and 
rarer attainments of mathematical learning! If any one, speak- 
ing of Oxford, had stated this circumstance, we should have felt 
soine difficulty about giving credit to the information, and should 
have suspected that our informer was presenting us rather witha 
caricature than a portrait. In the way the information now comes, 
the authenticity of it cannot be questioned. ‘The author of the 
Reply accuses us of speaking of a subject of which we were not 
tully informed. We confess that, in this instance, we stand cor- 
rected; and that we did not, till now, comprehend the full a- 
mount of the imperfection we were endeavouring to expose. 

As to the remainder of this curious interrogatory,—Are conic 
sections, &c. the mere elements of geometry? we answer, that 
the properties of conic sections, though not the first elements, ate, 
nevertheless, quite elementary. Indeed, from the way in which the 
questions are put, and in which things so extremely different are all 
jumbled together, some doubt may be entertained, whether the av- 
thor has any precise idea of the boundary which separates the parts 
of geometrical science that are elementary, from those that are 
not. We would, therefore, if it were not an act of unpardon- 
able presumption for Northern Critics like us, to propose instruct- 
ing a person who lives four degrees further to the South, take the 
liberty of suggesting a criterion, by which the question may always 
be resolved. Every property of lines of the first and second order, 
and of the figures composed from them, which, when translated 
into the language of Algebra, involves nothing higher than a qua- 
dratic equation, providing, at the same time, that it be a propo- 
sition of very general application, is to be accounted elementary. 

The 
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The simplicity that must always be reckoned essential to elemen- 
tary science, is secured by the first of the two conditions just 
mentioned, and the usefulness by the second. ‘The first condi- 
tion is, by its nature, perfectly definite; the second is not, but 
must vary with the extent of mathematical discovery; so that the 
proposition which is not elementary in one state of knowledge 
may be elementary in another. So far as we can judge, the clas- 
sification, according to which the questions in the Reply are 
drawn up, belongs to a very early period in the history of the 
science. At present, according to the criterion just assigned, we 
should consider the conic sections as elementary ; but the subjects 
that follow Conchoids, Cycloids, &c. as not elementary, though 
very unequally removed from being so. ‘The doctrine of Fluxions, 
no doubt, is very far removed from the elements of science ; and 
if lectures on that subject were given at Oxford previously to the 
late changes, and if the knowledge of them was required in the 
candidates for academical honours, we have certainly been greatly 
misinformed. Of this we are certain, that we have not met with 
any young man from Oxford, who had gone beyond the mere e- 
Jements, and who did not acknowledge that mathematical studies 
were almost whally neglected at that University; and that they 
did not lead to honour or distinction. Some of them we have 
known whd exerted themselves with great diligence to supply 
what they ventured to account a defect in their academical edu- 
eation; but a far greater number, though they might acknowledge 
the same defect, could not be prevailed on to submit to the labour 
which the acquisitions of accurate science necessarily suppose. 

‘ That the scholar,’ says the Reply, * has the means of advane- 
ing to Newton’s Principia, is tolerably proved by the examination 
ef the candidates for the degree of B. A. twice every year in that 
work.’ But let us ask the author, how long this examination on 
the Principia has been in use ; and what is the date of the statute 
by which it was introduced ? If these go back to more than four 
or five years, we have certainly been in an errov, and are ready 
to acknowledge it,—notwithstanding the insulting and ungentle- 
man like language in which we have been addressed on the sub- 
ject. But if the date alluded to is actually as late as we suppose, 
we must consider our assertions as perfectly just, and as accu- 
rately describing the only state of things by which our argument, 
concerning the decline of mathematical learning for the last 70 
or 80 years, could possibly be affected. Institutions only three 
‘or four years old could have nothing to do with that inquiry ; 
the only point, as the author knows very well, to which our 
argument was directed. ‘This being the fact, and a fact ‘evi- 
éent to every reader, it is not necessary to account for the re- 
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presentations given above by either branch of the alteriatiye 
which the author so politely offers us. The passage, however, ig 
go expressive of the temper and taste of the whole work, that 
we shall give it at length. 

* Here, again, I beg the writer will not think I am impeaching 
his veracity. In all probability he thought he was speaking truth, 
But his assertion is grossly false. There is some’ difference perhaps 
between asserting what one knows to be false, and asserting as a 
thing known what onesreally knows not: I willingly leave the Re. 
viewer this loophole for his conscience and his character ; only as. 
suring him, that, notwithstanding our scholastie jargon, such sub. 
tleties have been long ago exploded at Oxford from our doctrine, 
and few things would be more despised and condemned amongst us 
in our practice.’ p. 19. 

Now, if the author knew that, till within these few years, 
there was no ground whatever for his own statement, and that, 
for every thing earlier, ours is perfectly just, what candour was 
there in appealing to a matter which he knew was not, and could 
not be the object of our remarks? The change that had recent. 
ly taken place in the Oxford examinations, was nothing to our 
argument. On that account, we took no notice of it. It did not 
concern the subject in hand :—it was, beside, of so late a date, 
as to be but little known to us; and could not indeed be known 
from its effects. We doubt not that its good effects will in time 
be felt; though we must say we think the reformation very im. 
perfect, and far from striking at the root of the evil. 

On the whole, we cannot express in too strong terms our dis 
approbation of the heat and asperity betrayed in every part of 
the chapter which is the subject of the present remarks. Was 
it indecd so great a crime to say, that the system of education 
at Oxiord has contributed nothing to the advancement of ma- 
thematical learning ;“ or that the writings of Aristotle have 
been more studied there than those of Bacon and Locke? Ii 
these assertions are criminal, we have many associates in our 
guilt ;— 











* We are aware that Oxford has to boast of Wallis, Gregory, 
and Halley, among its professors; and that a successor worthy of 
them is still to be found in the same university. Gregory and Hal- 
ley, however, were neither of them originally of Oxford ; but, if 
they had, the case would not be at all altered. The general tend- 
ency of the education of the place, seems to have received no bias 
from these illustrious men. Their writings instructed, and will for 
ever instruct, the scientific world. At Oxford, they seem to have 
made no great impression ; and the plan of public instruction seer 
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guilt ;—they are indeed things notorious to all the world ;—and, 
if.the Oxonians are to be defended from such calumnies, they 
must put on the armour of the antient Dialectics; for assuredly 
the modern weapons of fact and experience will afford them no 
assistance. 

It is, however, for no other reason than having suggested these 
things in passing, that the reviewer of La Place is railed at with 
such unmerciful abuse, and accused of an attempt to conceal, un- 
der the garb of liberality and candour, a sordid inner coating, 
which the sagacity of his antagonist has nevertheless been able to 
detect. We are conscious of no motive that requires conceal- 
ment; and we appeal to our readers, whether any tiing that we 
have said concerning the science of Oxford, indicates the exist- 
ence of any such motive. What the auther understands by the 
‘ sordid inner-coating,’ we do not precisely know; but, if he 
means an excessive partiality to that university with which we 
may be supposed more immediately connected, or any pitiful jea- 
lousy of its more renowned sisters in the south, he is in truth 
greatly deceived. We respect exceedingly the classical learning 
of Oxford ; and wish it to excite the emulation, not the envy, of 
our countrymen: but, as to science and philosophy, we do no more 
suppose that Oxford can rival Edinburgh, than that Edinburgh 
can rival Oxford in the antiquity, the wealth, or the splendour of 
its establishments. 

Among so many things, however, which we are forced to cen- 
sure in this part of the Reply, there is one which we must stop to 
commend. It is the passage where the author accounts for the fact, 
that Oxford was one of the last fortresses from which the Aristote- 
lian Physics were dislodged. ‘ The Aristotelian Physics were in- 

terwoven with the whole.course of our studies and exercises; and 

it was not easy to reconcile the abandonment of them with the 

language of the statutes which public officers were bound to 

nforce. And thus, as in courts of judicature, and other bo- 

dies of ancient sianding, many forms and practices continued 

to subsist, which had dost their original force and meaning.’ 
p. 16. 

We believe this account to be perfectly just; and we must say, 
that we cannot conceive 2 more unfortunate constitution of an 
establishment intended for the instruction of mankind, than that 
which is here described. An establishment, adapted to that end, 


should have nothing to prevent the reception of truth, at whats 


ever time, and in whatever quarter it appears. ‘To this great ob- 
ject, indeed, all its arrangements, all its laws and forms, should 
be subordinate; and to this they should always be ready to give 
way. How disgraceful, th; les, and forms, and statutes, that 
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are only valuable in as much as they promote the advancement 
vf knowledge, or the investigation of truth, should act as fet. 
ters that chain down the mind to error, or obstruct and retard the 
progress of discovery. Yet, such is the constitution that is here 
described, which, by maintaining the empire of the Aristotelian 
Physics, after their credit had fallen everywhere else, produced 
exactly the effect that was to be expected ;—an effect that must 
be exemplified as long as any new truth remains to be disco 
vered. 

‘This is the constitution of both the English universities; though 
perhaps it has been allowed to produce the full extent of its ef. 
fects in the one more than in the other. It is the case of all uni- 
versities that, originating in the Catholic times, and construct. 
ed on the principles of a church that claimed infallibility, either 
retain their original constitution, or have been but slightly te. 
formed. ‘The Scotish universities happily have not retained this 
pernicious structure and, perhaps from the greater extent to 
which the Reformation was carried in the northern part of the 
islandy or, still more, from the poverty of establishments that had 
no means of distinction but those derived from exertion, they are 
without any of those artificial impediments which, in the south, 
have so effectually resisted the progress of improvement. Hence 
it is that our universities have been so rapid in following, and se 
instrumental in forwarding the improvements of knowledge. The 
university of Edinburgh was the first in Britain, perhaps in Eu- 
rope, into which the Newtonian philosophy was introduced ; and 
that of Glasgow the first in which the subject of moral philoso- 
phy was raised to the place which it is entitled to occupy 4 and 
at which it has been niaintained, in either seminary, by a series 
of professors who have done honour to their age and country. 
Tt is the fashion with such writers as the author before us to cha- 
racterize the universities of Scotland by the epithet of Northern, 
to which a large portion of demerit. of inferiority is, in their 
opinion, attached. But, so long as Norrtiern is synonymous 
with Fxer,—so long as it is applied to schools, where there are 
no statutes to prolong the dominion of error,—no salaries to re- 
ward sloth and inactivityy—and no officers bound by duty or in- 
terest to refuse admission to the truth,—we shall hold it superior 
to all cther titles of honour ;—and should sorely grieve to see it 
exchanged for the riches, the dignities, or even the climate of the 
south. 

But we must now take leave of this chapter; and shail only say, 
further, that the author seems, in his outset, to have chosen very 
unskilfully the ground on which his stand was to be made. In 
the warfare of the pen, no less than of the sword, it is a great 
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erfor to attempt defending a place which is untenable ; and from 
which, in spite of every effort, you must be forced to retire with 
loss. To defend the mathematics and the sciences of Oxford, 
was precisely an undertaking of this kind :—it was to defend the 
weakest point in the whole country, and that which a prudent 
commander would have immediately resolved to abandon. Our 
adversary, by making choice of this disadvantageous position, 
has committed an error that we should not have expected from 
one who had learnt his tactics in the school of Aristotle: he 
has taken post in a hollow way, where he is overlooked in all di- 
rections, and commanded by higher ground on every side to 
which he can possibly turn. 


Our leatned assailant now proceeds to the consideration of the 
strictures on the Oxford edition of Strabo, which appeared in our 
Twenty-eighth Number ;—and here, laying entirely aside the 
scanty portion of civility and moderation with which he had co- 
vered his rancour in the preceding discussion, he breaks out into 
the most unqualified and vehement abuse, and charges us, in e- 
very thitd line, with deliberate falsehood, mistepresentation and ma- 
lice, as well as with ignorance and presumption. To add the great- 
er grace to these spirited effusions, he has come down on us with 
a whole backload of dictionary learning, and indulged himself, 
throngh fifty long pages, with a display of very ordinary scholar- 
ship. We bo not mean to afflict our readers, or to gratify him, 
by taking any particular notice, either of his scurrility og his spe- 
culations ; but shall confine ourselves, in a great degree, to a re~ 
futation of the charges which have been made against our veracity 
and knowledge. 

In the first place, we are stated to have ‘ intimated, that the 
late Mr Tyrwhitt took no degree at Oxford, and was not even a 
member of the University,’ (p. 35.) In answer to which, we 
merely to refer the reader to our words, which are, that Mr 
Tyrwhitt resided in London, in business and in society, and 
that his name stands in the title-page plain ‘Thomas Tyrwhitt, 
without any decorative adjunct, or title of degree. (p. 431.) 
This is all we say on the subject; and as all this is correctly and 
confessedly true, we profess not to understand the grounds upon 
which this profound writer assures his readers, * that there is not 
any truth’ in our intimation with respect to Mr Tyrwhitt. If, 
however, it be a crime not to know that he had obtained an uni- 
versity title, which he did not think worth affixing to his name, 
we must plead guilty to it; but as we asserted nothing on this 
important subject, we think we might have escaped the charge 
of misrepresentation, With regard to Mr Falconer, it appears 
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that we have fallen into an immaterial error, in supposing that he 
had taken a Gege ree: but really, when writers do not think their 
degrees worth the initials in a title-page, itis impossible fora 
distant stranger to impute them correctly ; and when the person 
who publishes a Greek classic at the University press, announces 
himself of a particular college, such a stranger may surely be ex- 
cused for considering him as a graduate in some stage of advance. 
mént; nor is it any thing but ludicrous to represent so natural 
and almost unavoidable an error as either calumnious or dis. 
graceful. 

Wher we mentioned the Oxford Homer as retaining all the 
errors of Clarke’s, and the Surabo all thofe of the Amfterdam 
edition, we diltinétly ftated, at the fame time, that we had not 
‘hlated either, and indeed “ at we had examined only a few pages 
of the Ent; an intimation which muft have conveyed, to every 
candid sind, 2 futticient qualification of the word al, to thow that 
it was applied generally with reference to the parts which we had 
collated, taken as afcale for the reit; and, from thofe, we did cere 
tainly produce examples fufficient te warrant fuch general infer. 
ence. 

The direét charge of untruth, which follows, we direCtly re- 
tort: and aflert, that aAvewrs, taken and accented as the fecond 
serfon plural! of the impe rative, in the middle voice, and followed 
by deyeors, 2s an arbitrary innovation, {2ndtioned by no authority : 
for though, in the compreded writing of manufcripts, the con- 
junQiion might have been joined to the verb tn Avows 4, as in other 
inftances, yet the infinitive 2 asverSou, which follaws in all thofe ma- 
nufcripts, fhows that an infinitive was meant. ‘This is, indeed, abe 
folutely neceffary to make fenfe: for the verb fignifies ‘ to free or 
deliver up,’ in the aCtive voice only. In the middle, it fignifies, 
‘to ranfom or deliver from ;’ and in the paflive, © to be free’d or 
delivered. ” For this reafon, we venture to aflert, that no manv- 
fcript of any authority has Avewr:, either joined or feparated—ei- 
ther accented or unaccented—followed by otys05e.; and that the 
two old readings are Aves re—diyseSas, and Avoars—Ieyends ; both 
fenfe,—though the laft is not metre. ‘The garbled and corrupted 
mixture of them, producing folecifm and nonfenfe, as in Clarke’s 
and the Oxford editions, we maintain to be entirely unauthorifed ; 
and, if it be not fo, let its defender fhow the authority, inftead of 
imperfeCtly quoting half the Venetian and half the Leipfic reading 
as a parallel \, and then fabricati ng a charge of fal fehood againit o- 
thers out of his own paltry deceptions. 

In slowly and reluctantly admitting the validity of our objec- 
tions to expressions, which even he does not venture to defe nd, 
he directs his attack to the principles on which they are founded, 
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in two proliz digressions on £ nescio quis’ and * quod,’ (p. 44— 
68, &c.), in which our present limits preclude us from follow- 
ing him. We would otherwise undertake to show (what may 
perhaps hereafter be shown), that it is not the particular mean- 
ing of the preceding verb, which regulates the respective uses 
of the indicative and subjunctive followin g the latter; but the 
mode and degree of influence given to that verb by the gene- 
ral meaning and structure cf the sentence. We might also un- 
dertake to show, that, wherever an indicative appears to be sub- 
joined to anot her verb, there is either no subjunction at all, but 
merely parenthesis 5 or that it is produced by means of a pro- 
noun or subjunctive understood ; and that the sentence is con- 
sequently elliptical. On the principle laid down by this dogma- 
tical author, what would he make of such a passage as the fol- 
lowing—* Loci autem, qui ad quasque questiones accommodati 
sunt, deinceps videndum ?’ Cic. de dnv. 1.23. Will he con- 
strue it * videndum loci qui,’ &c., or admit * qui sint’ to be un- 
derstood? We can see no other alternative ; and that such words 
were understood, we have positive proof in sentences of a similar 
structure, where they are retained, or omitted, as technical accura- 
cy or colloquial brevity respectively required. ‘ Queerere, gud sit, 
quod sibi velle debeant demonstrari.’ Cic. 1b.52. § Queritur et 
quibuscum vivat.’ Jd. ii. 9. Had the occasions been changed, 
* querere quid sibi velle,’ &c. would have been in the first, and 
* gueritur et qui sint, quibuscum vivat’ or § vivit,’ in the second. 
Upon the same principle, in a technical statement instead’ of a 
familiar letter, for ‘ quieso scribas quid nobis faciendum aut non 
faciendum putas,’ there would have been © seribas id quod,’ or 
‘quid sit quod, > &c. 3 and for * quid nobis faciendwn est de 
ro,’ * quid sit, quod nobis faciendum est, ignoro.’ Lp. ad At 
in. Bp. xii. & 1 xiv. Lp. xii. 

But as ellipsis or abbreviation is the principal cause of a 
the seeming shomalies of language, a complete analysis of i 
would require a volume in addition to what Vossius has so ably 
written upon the subject. At present, therefore, we shall meet 
another charge brought against us of direct Julsehood! in calling 
a gross violation of ic liom : systematical, after hi aving produced three 
instances of it in the use,.and one in the omission, of the single 
conjunction ‘ut.’ We answer, that it is such uniform repetie 
tion which makes an error systematical ; and that, when our ac- 
cuser, in what he means ta be English, uses the ungrammati¢al 
vulyarism € according as’ three times in thirty-five pages, he uses 
it systematically. We « mas too, that when he uses the Oxonian 
barbarisms ‘ classified’ and * classification’ once each (p. 137.), 
he uses them systematicr My ; for they are su connected with each 
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other. We cali them Oxonian barbarisms, because we know ne 
other title descriptive of them. In milliners’ and barbers’ shops, 
indeed, they may possibly pass for Gallicisms ; but if the revolu. 
tion have tainted the French tongue with any ‘ouch redundancies 
of anomalous jargon, it has not yet raised them into any more 
respectable circle of society. 

Our author, however, is no less original in translation than in 
composition; and, that no Northern libeller may again censure 
the omission of ‘ ut,’ or misunderstand or misrepresent the ree 
conditum et exquisitum of Oxonian Latinity, he renders the sub. 
junctive ‘ videatur,’ placed absolutely and subjoined to nothing, 
* to the eye it may seem.’ Most poetically potential indeed ! 

Where did we ever express a doubt that the causal * cum’ 
might in some cases be used with an indicative; or that, in the 
warmth of poctical, oratorical, or historical narration, past ac- 
tions might be spoken of as present, and consequently the tenses 
be changed? ‘This is a familiar practice in all languages ; and it 
is scarcely possible to look into any Vigorous or animated produc- 
tion, without finding instances of its so that all the pompous dis- 
play of common-place quotation might have been spared. But 
can a causal, which influenced Strabo in writing, be now express- 
ed by an indicative present s abjoiogd to the causal ‘ cum?’ If 
it can, let its defender boldly say so, and produce a single case in 
point, instead of insidiously courting the suffrage, and mislead- 
ing the minds of the young and ignorant, by heaping together 
quotations so wholly inapplicable as those in p. '72=3. 

Equally unconscious are we of ever having entertained or ex- 
pressed a doubt, that, in animated passages of poetry and oratory, 
the course cf expression might be suddenly changed from oblique 
to direct. Instances of this also are so common, that the detail 
of them might have been left to schoolboys. But do they afford 
any justification of joining nominatives to accusatives under one 
verb, by such a connective as ‘ scilicet?’ It is admitted, after all 
this parade of defence, that they do not :—and oversight i is pleaded 
in excuses an oversight of a nominative for an accusative repeat- 
ed in no less than eight names ! 

That passages, in ‘which there is neither sense nor grammar, 

should not be interpreted as their author meant, is no wonders 
and will their defender presume to say, that there is either in such 
sentences as * Donati sententiam tamen inteiligo esse a porta Es- 
guilina versus Labicanam ;’” or impose on us the daty of apttene 
ing that, when the substantive which ought to have followed was 
left out, the adjective was meant to be referred to any other than 
that which went immediately before? We were wrong, indeed, 
to look for grammatical construction, where ‘ fidem damus Jo- 
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sepho,’ and ‘ Augustus fidem historiz dedit,’ are used to signi- 
fy, ‘ we believe Josephus,’ and ¢ Augustus believed the story.’ 

With apologies for the late Mr Falconer, or reafons why he 
might be excufed for fuch folecifms, we have no concern. Our 
bufinefs is with the Univerfity which printed and publithed them 
under authority that could alone make them mifchievous to ftu- 
dents, or difgraceful to the country. Mefirs Falconers and we and 
our accufer may write as ill aud publifh as many and as grofs errors 
as we pleafe, without injury or difhonour to any one but ourfelves ; 
though this is not the cafe with a great public Body at the head of 
the learning and education of the empire. If, therefore, our tranf- 
lations out of Oxonian Latin be as unlike Roman Latin as the ori- 
ginals, the difgrace is entirely our own; and we are ready to meet 
it. Let us, however, examine the nature and extent of thefe al- 
leged errors. 

In the firft place, we are accufed of condemning the conftruc- 
tion of * polt reges fubditos,’ which is faid to be much more ele- 
gant than our own. We anfwer, that we have not condemned 
the conftruction of thefe words, as not being Latin, but the whole 
fentence, as neither being fenfe or Latin. ‘ Pott reges fubactos,* 
inftead of * poft reges fubditos,’ would unqueftionably have been 
fo far both fenfe and Latin; but would not have fignified, what 
we congeive the writer meant to fignify, ‘hat Tigranes had him- 
self subdued those kings, and then assumed the title of King of 
Kings. lf he aflumed it on the occafion, as we meant to exprefs, 
‘ appellatus eft’ is right; if habitually afterwards, ‘appellabatur :’ 
but * appellatur,’ applied to what has fo long ceafed, is undoubt- 
edly wrong. 

We also assert, that our use of the tenses in  competisset, 
‘ habuisset,’ and ‘ occidisset,’ condemned, p. 83-4, is strictly 
proper ; and our critic’s alterations quite inadmissible. In an ob- 
lique narration, or statement in the person of one who had long 
ceased to exist, events coexistent with him are to be expressed in 
the imperfect ; and those preceding him, in the pluperfect tense 
subjunctive ; of which almost every oblique speech in Livy wil! 
afford examples. For instance,—‘ Rem se, ait, magnam incho- 
‘ asse, ad quam perficiendam ipsius Gracchi opera opus esse, 
‘ Omnium populorum pretoribus, qui ad Pocnum in illo com- 

muni Italiz motu descissent, persuasisse ut redérent in amiciiiam 

Romanorum : quando res quoque Romana, qu prope exitium 

pugna Cannensi venisset, in dies melior atque auctior ferct ; 

Annibalis vis senesceret, ac prope ad nihil wentsset.’? xxv. iG. 
What the author before us has cited from Cicero, is quite inap- 
plicable; as an event is there stated as past, with reference to the 
writer’s own time, and not to the intermediate time of another 
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writer or speaker who had been quoted ; whereas, the annotator 
is citing Strabo and Pausanias in the same oblique form as the his- 
torian is citing Fulvius ; and consequently ought to employ tenses 
equally correlative to the period of their writing, not of his own, 

These, however, the critic gently calls faults; but, in the 
same sentence, discovers two * gross barbarisms,’ which, from 
the pomp of accusation with which they are introduced, and the 
parade of quotation with which they are followed, might be ex- 
pected to prove as monstrous as any in the English that he writes, 
or the Latin that he defends. p. 84—92. 

The first is ‘ primum, qui;’ the superlative being, accotding 
to Oxonian rule, to stand alone, or in the same case after the re- 
lative pronoun, as in * qui primus.” oman practice was not, 
however, quite so strict. ‘ Ex quo potest probabiliter confici, 
eum recte primum esse judicio suo, gut omnium czterorum judi- 
cio sit secundus.’ Cic. Acad. fragm. incert. ‘ Est enim primum, 
quod cernitur in universi generis humani societate; ejus autem 
vinculum,’ &&c. Jd. de Off. i.16. ‘ In quibus hoc primum est, 
in guo miror,’ &c. Jd. de Fin. i. * Polemoni—ea prima visa 
sunt, gue paulo ante dixi.’ Jb. ii. 11. We could easily produce 
fifty other examples; but two sentences of a passage, in which 
the two modes of expression stand correlative to each other, will 
show their respective uses.. * Si illud vere connectitur....pri- 
mumque quod est in connexo.'... necessarium est,’ &c. * Si igitur 
guod primum in connexo est, necessarium est.’ Id. de Fato, C.7. 

The rule, too, for these several constructions—though the cri- 
tic seems never to have heard of it—is sufficiently obvious. Where 
the predicate in a statement or proposition is the priority of a per- 
son or thing, the emphasis will be on the superlative, and con- 
sequently the first mode will be proper; but, where such priori- 
ty is merely incidental, the second. Even in this last case, how- 
ever, should any circumstance require an emphasis on the super- 
lative, it will stand first in the order of collocation, though not 
of construction....* puerum, primus Priamo qui foret post illa 
natus, temperaret tollere.’ Apud eund. de Div. i. 21. 

All the genealogical, chronological, and mythological disquisi- 
tions of the Roman writers being lost, it is not probable that 
many occasions should remain for the first, as applicable to per- 
sons. Our answerer, indeed, says that there are more than twen- 
ty in Cicero’s book de Claris Oratoribus, in all which he avoids 
it, and employs ‘ primus,’ ¢ qui primus,’ or the adverb ¢ primo.’ 
This assertion is of a character—‘ Cui non invenit ipsa, nomen, 
et a nullo posuit natura metallo.’ ‘There is only one occasion for 
it in the whole book; and there he does employ it. ‘ Quem vero ex- 
tet, et de quo sit memorize proditum, eloquentem fuisse, et ita 
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habitum esse, primus est M. C. Cethegus,’ C..15. The order of 
collocation is indeed here inverted, to compress aud adapt it to 
the succeeding member of the period ; but the order of construc- 
tion is the same—* primus est, quem eloquentem fuisse, et ita 
habitum esse, extet,’ &c. 

The same distinct usage, guided by the same analogy, prevails 
in other superlatives. : Dig GNISSiMus, Gua et patrem c. orvinum 
habuisset,’ Sc. Paterc. ii. 112. £ Quod indignissimum,’ &c. 
Cic. de Inv. 1. 53. © Llud homini lonye oplimum csse, guod ip- 
sum sit optandum per se.’ fd. de Fin. 4. 20. © Quod optimum 
sit queritur.’ Jd. de O. G. Or. i. Nay, the principle applies to 
positives also, both adjective and substantive ;—‘ omnes, qui,’ ant 

‘ qui omnes ; ’—‘ locus, qui,’ and § qui locus,’ being respective - 
ly employed by the same rule; and it is only by such general 
views of the principles of construction, that the student can ac- 
quire that kind of knowledge of the Greek and_Latin language 
which may render them really useful to him, by mz king them a 
means of substituting the permanent analogy of universal gram- 
mar to the fluctuating caprice of vulgar usage in his own. 

The other ‘ gross barbarism’ of which we are accused, 

‘ eundem, qui;” ‘ idem,’ according to another article in the 
Oxonian code, being only used with a relative pronoun, to signi- 


fy, figuratively, contingent identity, or continuity of quality or 
character,—never physical identity of person or substance ; so that, 
though ‘ idem qui fuit’ be Latin, ‘ idem qui fecit’ is barbarous ! 

Instances of the violation of this law are, however, so abund- 
ant in all the best writers, that we are almost ashamed to quote 
them ; though, by a strange oversight, they have been emitted 
by the lexicographers. ‘§ Quid enim tam repugnans, quam evit- 


dem dicere .... qué dicat Cic. de Fin. iv. 28. * Neglige, in- 
quit, dolorem. Quis hoc dicit? idem, qui dolorem summum 
malum. vix satis constanter.’ Jd. Tusc. ii, 19. ‘ Jdem facillime 
destruit, gui construxit.’ Jd. de Sen. C. 20. * Quis eum nun- 
tium miserit ? nonne perspicuum est, eundem, gut Ameriam.’ 

Id. pro Rosc. Am. C. 37.  § Proinde ac si iidem firmissimi sole- 
rent esse amici, guz constantes fuissent inimici.’ Nep. in Lys. 
But to multiply quotations, is only to waste paper ; it being the 
constant mode of expression, when the positive pronoun is used 
emphatically, as in the note 5 so that, to call it a gross barba- 
rism, is a blunder, surpassing all that pride, engrafted on ignorance, 
has hitherto committed. 

We will not, however, here retort the charges of falsehood, 
misrepresentation, malice, &c. The busy pride of ignorance will 
account for it all; and we leave the candid reader to decide, who 
shows most of such ignorance,—the Reviewer, who, in the irk- 
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some labour of exposing a long scries of the grossest errors, 
made one hasty objection to the application of the single epi. 
thet ‘ majorem,’—or his accuser, who thus deliberately tries and 
condemns, as gross barbarisms, expressions sanctioned alike by 
general analogy, and the authority ef the best writers of the best 
age of Latinity. Yet this is the person who talks of Northern 
libellers, and the calumnies of the Edinburgh Review! He is 
the real libeller—we wish we could say calumniator—of the U. 
niversity : but, though truth be a libel, it is no calumny; and 
the specimen which he exhibits, affords, we fear, but too just a 
criterion of the scholarship of its actual teachers. 

We might here take our leave of him as a verbal critic ; but, 
having gone so far, we will shortly meet his other objections. 

‘ Persona,’ whatever he may think of it—is repeatedly used by 
Cicero for natural as well as assumed character. (Of. i. 28, $0, 
3435 de Inv. i. 16. & 24.3; ad Att. viii. 11. and ix. 11.)5 and 
* sub persona’ is used in the same sense by Paterculus. i. 3. 

© Straboni’ is an error of the press for ‘ a Strabone;’ but 
© potuerit,” subjoined as it is to a causal member in the sentence, 
is an elegance—‘ Non habet defensionem: qua sublata, omnis 
quoque controversia swblata sit.’ Cic. de Inv. i. 18. * Publicate 
enim pudicitiz nulla venia; non forma, non zxtate, non opibus 
maritum ixvenerit.’ Tac. de M. G. 19. 


‘ Competo’ is the proper verb—*‘ Villz situs competit.’ Colum, 
ix. 5.; and the form of expression, in which it is used, is com- 
mon in the best writers. ‘ Siquis imperium diutius retinuisset.’ 
Nep. in Epim. ‘ Neque.... diutius ea uti licuisset,’ Sall. Buc. 
39. * Curare ut id djutius facere non possis.’ Cic. Of. ii. 15. 


> 


If, too, such adverbs as ‘ diutius,’ * potius,’ £ melius,’ &c. ate 
not to be joined to a verb by the analogy of sense, without speci. 
fic authority, all modern Latin must be a mere repetition of an- 
tient thoughts, as well as words ; for new combinations of ideas 
will require new combinations of expression in dead as well as 
in living languages. yt if the words be sanctioned by use, and 
their connexion by analogy, the result will be that which distin- 
guishes the scholar from the pedant; and a learned man, of parts, 
taste, and discernment, from the mechanic drudge of memory. 

But we were guilty, it seems, of a gross fabrication ! in apply- 
ing ‘ in his’ to what went immediately before in the note, and 
not to a passage in the text above, p. #2. Could we apply it c- 
therwise, on any principle of sense or grammar? and is there any 
fabrication but of the accuser? If we have erred, it has been 
in supposing grammatical connexion in such compositions. 

Lastly, this acute detector is pleased to accuse us of one biun- 
der, and three false propositions, in our remarks on the central 
map of Greece. 

3 The 
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The blunder is an @ for the second 0 in Oropix ;—2 very natu- 
ral and common error of the press; whichy were it not $0, would 
be only on a par with his Stagyrite for Stagirite 

The first false proposition is, that Histiza, the only name under 
which that place ever existed as a state or free city, is pot in the 
map 5 and it is not. 

‘{he other two are, that Erythre in Beeotia and Aige in Aiu- 
boca are em ae by coins still extant. ‘lo this we can only 
answer, that we are ready to produce undoubted coins of both 
cities from collections in London; though this bold-faced as- 
sertor of negatives says, that neither of them ever struck any. 

The latter, saleet: ees AITAIEON, have been attributed, 
together with those of Alyx in Afolia, inscribed AITAEON, to 
Jive in Macedonia; which; h, having been a regal city, the artient 
seat of the monarchy, and not a free state, could not have coin- 
ed money, at least till after the Roman conquest,—to which the 
fabric of most of these coins proves them to be long anterior. 

‘The former have the Beeotian shield on one side, with the 
Beeotian horse on the other, and are of the Beeotian scale of 
weight, —thus differing, in every respect, from those of Erythrx 
in Sonia, though both have the same epigraph, Eft. The nu- 
mismatic catalogue of the Greek cities hitherto published, is ex- 
tremely defective and erroneous; and a supplementary volume to 
that of the Hunter Collection, with emendations and illustrations 
is much wanted. 

ae often seen a very angry person become so confused 

1, as tol believe the object of his wrath, though per- 
to aoe still more angry than himself; and this is re- 
ase in the publication before us. We have carefully 
looked over the article, to which so much malice, virulence and 
ility is imputed, and cannot find a single epithet or expression 

that implies any thing like anger or violence while the imputer 
scatters them with a volubility r y whieh might provoke the envy of 
any ic speaker at Bill lingsg: ate. So far from having merited 
them from the University, we hold ourseives entitled to its grati- 
tude for pointing out the abuses of a most valuable establishment, 


) ‘9 
m irkably the 


which, if properiy administered, might be of equal honour to its 


members, and advantage to the community at large. Public 
work 


‘3 indeed are, of all others, the pr pe ‘est subj jects for free cri- 
sm}; since even its abuse can, on such occas ions, lijure no in- 

Gividual interests; and, mn every error that it points cut for cor- 
lon, it contributes to public improvement. 


» we next to the third mould or crucible into which this 
van has poured his melted lead,—viz. his reply to 
QO. Ske M our 
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our more gencral observations on the use and abuse of classical 
learning, and on the undue importance assigned to it in English 
education ; and as this part of his work. is more remarkable than 
the rest for its ostentatious dulness, and its gross depatture from 
the language and manners of a gentleman, we must be excused 
for bestowing on it a little more of our time than we.are in the 
habit of wasting on such men, and such things. 

‘This very systematical and consistent writer, after stating that 
the Reviewer has no opinions, and then exhibiting his opinions 
divided into four distinct charges against the University, begins his 
answer to the first, viz. ‘ That classical learning forms the sole 
business of English education.’ ‘The important exception whicly 
the Reviewer so distinctly makes of the mathematial studies of 
Cambridge, he has taken care entirely /o-omit, in the quotation 
by which this charge is substantiated. Such a mode of quoting 
as this, is not honourable. It has pleased Almighty Providence to 
give to this clergyman a very limited understa: ding ; ; but though 
he cannot help being dull, he need not be deceitful: as we 
have begun w “ith this remark: we shall give another specimen of 
the same low artifice. In page 164, he has made the following 
quotation from the Review. 

‘ The English Clergy, in whose hands education entirely rests, 
bring up the first young men of the country, as if they were all to 
keep grammar schools in little country towns; and a nobleman, upon 
whose knowledge and liberality the honour and welfare of his coun. 
try may deper ad, i is dilige atly worried, for half his life, with the 
small pedantry of longs and shorts... . . A genuine Oxford tutor 
would shudder to hear his young men disputing upon moral and p- 
litical truth . . . . He would a igur nothing from it, but impiety to 
God, and treason to Kings. And yet, w ho vilities both more than 
the holy poltroon, who carefuily averts from them the searching 
eye of reason, and who knows no better method of teaching the 
highest duties, than by extirpating the finest qualities and habits of 
the mind? If our religion be a fable, the sooner it is exploded the 
better. If our government is bad, it should be amended. Edin. 
Rev - No, 29. ps 50.’ ps 164. 

He re he stops his quotation ; and the reader, who is obliged to 
stop along with him, is left of course to suppose, that the Re- 
viewer was himself in a state of extreme doubt and uncertainty, 
whether the Christian religion was true or false, or the English 
government good or bad. In the Review, however, the foilow- 
ing words come immediately after those which have just been 
cited; § but we have xno doubt of the truth of the one, or of the 
excell:nce of the other ; and are convinced that both will be placed 
on a frrmer ‘basis, in proportion as the minds of men are more train- 
cit to lhe investigation of truth.’ vol. (Sih, ps 50. On the mean- 

ness 
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ness and malice of this Suppression we shall make no comment t 
but, this is the gentleman who tells us that an high sense of ho- 
nour, and a love of glory, are among the first sentiments which 
classical studies communicate to the mind. p. 169. 

But to return (and heavy is the task) to the answer which this 
writer has given to the first opinion of the Reviewer. 

‘ From the manner (he says) in which the phrase learning Latin 
and Greek is used, one might be led to suppose that the Grammar 
and the Lexicon were the sole companions of the Student; that La- 
tin and Greek were a sort of black art, something wholly unconnect- 
ed with the system of nature and of human affairs$ that the lan- 
guages were learnt for the sake of the sound or form of the letters, 
not for the stores of taste and knowledge which they contain. What 
else is the Reviewer’s notion of learning Greek?’ p. 117. 

The Reviewer’s notion—and the notion which he very clearly 
expressed, was exactly as follows. If a man reads a book in a 
dificult language, copious in its words, and licentious in its va- 
riations, it is not possible that he should attend as much to the 
meaning of what he reads, as if that meaning were conveyed 
to him in his own native tongue. The attention which shoul 
be given to things, is inevitably distracted by words. There is 
of course less leistire for ceflecting upon the opinions and facts 
of an author, when the difficulty of the expression is first to be 
overcome 5; and the mind gets the habit of attending to, and exa- 
mining, the symbol, more than the thing signified: Of all humaa 
languages (says an authority for which this writer has the most un- 
bounded veneration) — 

‘ Of ali known lariguages, the Greek perhaps is the most co- 
pious and extensive; and no one can pretend to call himself a 
master of it, who has not studied the several classes of authors in 
which its compass and variety is displayed. The language of Aris- 
totle is as different from that of Homer, Sophocles, or Pindar, as 
these again are from ‘Thucydides, Xenophon, or Demosthenes. ” 
Rep. p. 117, 118. 

Greek therefore is not one language, but many languages; and 
the difficulty conquered in one author, returns again with almost 
equal force in another author of a different family. Up to the 
age, then, of which we have spoken, a young man who studies 
Greek, is somewhat in the state of a child who is étudying Eng- 
lish ;—he is not yet become familiar with the counters or tokens 
by which he is to get at ideas ;—and therefore he is of course oc~ 
cupied a good deal with these tokens, and fess than he might 
hereafter be, with the real knowledge which they are intended to 
convey. Another cause of this attention to words only (as we 
have said in our Review) is, that scholars have come, in process 
ef time, and from the effects of association, to love the instru. 
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' > before us, this price is paid for imagination, 
ticle 1 i live red. 
Shocked and alarmed as this monk, or rather let 
nun, is with the mention of the am« ours of Pan and } 
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°t? : } 7 P 
mutt {till maintain, that the loves of the heathen gods and ga 
ipal fubjects +. v hich the attention of youn 


education. We are forry t 
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The obfervations of this writer are, 
miliar to old women,—fometimes empty 
imbecility—and often lulling 
was a more -ftriking inftanc 
ry, than the long, duil and 
the trouble to make to our j nu 
What can it polfibly fignify, wheth ve ul he name of one 
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this gentleman, we do not deny; but he does not appear to us to 
have the flighteft conception how very little that fomething is, nor 
in what his moderate talents confit. He is evidently intended for 
a plain, plodding, everyday perfonage,—to do no foolifh things,— 
and to fay no wife ones,—to walk in the cart-harnefs that is prepar- 
ed for him,—-and to {tep into every commonplace notion that pre- 

yails in the times in which he happens toexift. Hf he would hold his 
tongue, and carcfully avoid all opportunities of making a difplay, 
he is jut the defcription of perfon to enjoy a very great reputa- 
tion among thofe whofe good opinion is not worth having. Un- 
foitunarely, he mult pretend to liberality—to wit—to eloquence— 
and to fine writing. He muft thow his brother tutors that he is 
not afraid of Edinburgh Reviewers. Hf he returns rolled in the 
mud, broken-heaced, and bellowing with pain, who has he but 
himfelf to blame ? 

He who has feen a barn-door fowl flying—-and only he—can 
form fome conception of this tutor’s eloguence. With his neck 
and hinder parts brought into a line,—with loud fcreams, and alk 
the agony of feather’a fatnefs,—the ponderous little glutton flaps 
himfelf up into the air, and, foaring four feet above the kvel of 
eur earth, falis dull and breathlefs on his native dunghill. Of 
thefe fublime excurfions, let the following fulfice as fpecimens. 

* There are emotions whith eloquence can raise, and which lead 
to loftier thoughts, and nobler aspirings, than commonly spring up 
in the private intercourse of men: when the Jatent flame of genius 
has been kindled by some transient ray, shot perhaps at random, 
and aimed least where it took the greatest effect, but which has set 
all the kindred sparks that lay there, in such a heat and stir, as that 
no torpid indolence, or low earthy-rooted cares, shall ever again 
smother or keep them down. From this high lineage may spring a 
never-failing race; few, indeed, but more illustrious because they 
are few, through w hom the royal blood of philosophy shall descend,’ 
ke. &e. p. 148, 149. 

* We want not men who are clipped and espaliered into any form 
which the whim of the gardener may dictate, or the narrow limits 
of his parterre require. Let our saplings take their full spread, and 
send forth their vigorous shoots in ail the boldness and variety of na- 
ture. Their luxuriance must be pruned ; their distortions rectified ; 
the rust and canker and caterpillar of vice carefully kept from them: 
we must dig round them, and water Dar and. replenish the exhaus- 
tion of the soil by continual dre ssing. . 157. 

One more, and we have done for eve >. 

* That finished offspring of genius starts not, like Minerva from 
the head of Jupiter, perfect at once in stature, and clad in complete 
armour ; but is the produce of slow birth, and ofien of a hard deli. 
wry; the tender nursling of many an infant vear—the pupil of a 
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severe school, formed and chastened by a persevering discipline. * 
p. 129. 

* We queftion if mere natural dulnefs, unaided by punch, ever 
before produced fuch writing as this. 

In the rage of this perfon for perfonality and impertinence, he 
conftantly overlooks the leading poh tion of our Review. Wedonot 
oppofe fcience to literature ; we do not with to exclude either the one 
or the other from our Univerfities, but to cultivate them beth. We 
do not enter into fo filly a fpeculation as, whether chemiftry, politi- 
cal economy, or claflical knowledge, are of the greate{t importance. 
We fay, they are all of great importance, and ali ought to be cul- 
tivated,—all to be had in equal honour; which they are not. Noe 
do we contend, that a young man is to fhine in all thefe things, 
but in any ; whereas, he can now thine but inone. All this the 
tutor knows we have faid—and very difti inctly s——but being fub- 
ie€t to.hard deliveries, cannot find an anfwer to what we have 
{uid ; and fo anfwers what we have not faid, 

That this writer has come upon us with a fyftem of education 
eftablithed in the Univerfity, of which we were not perfedlly a- 
ware, we very candidly adinit ; and if he had apprifed us of this 
modeftly, and like a gentleman, we fhiould have been glad our- 
felves to have publiftvd his declaration and his defence. Burt, let 
as atk, LJow. Jong has this fyflem been eftablifhed ?—Has it exiit- 
ed four years ?—And how long did that which preceded it cxift ? 
—Four years alfo: and it fupplanted the infamous and difgraceful 
nonfenfe which had endured for centuries. How, then, are we 
bound to know and notice thefe fhort-lived experiments, of the 
eficacy of which this gentleman, with fuch an example of their 
mortality before his eyes, 4 {peaks as if they had exiited for ages ? 
If we quote him hereafter as an example of vulgarity and impu- 
deace, will it be any anfwer to flart up with a pamphlet P ublithed 
the day before, and to fay, § I am now acquainted with my own 
mediocrity, and am become modeft s-—-do, pray, lavk at this, and 
you will fee I have left off fine writing. There i is not a word in 
it about hard deliveries, or digging round saplings, or watering under= 
graduates.? We fhould naturaliy exprefs our joy « at his refort nation; 
buc we fhould certainly atk for fome time to fee whether it was 
complete; and we thould proteft againit the injultice of our being 
expected to inform ourfclves of his moral revolutions the momenic 
he chofe to muke them. ‘That the old fyftem in Oxford was bad, 
mult now be admitted; for it has been radically changed. How, 
then, were we prefumptuous in faying, t that the Univerfity of Ox- 
ford had long been doing ufelefs things, when the inflitut ions, 
which have cxitled fos ceuturies, are jult now completely abolifh- 
ed on account of their admitted ufelMuefs? and what can this 
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fingularly foolifh man mean by the Dillingsgate clamour which he 
has fet up at our obfervations upon the Uni iverlity ? Whi this 
hatl-florm,—this frigid violence ? why this pelting with ail the 
mud and filth he can get up in his hands ? 
Exit et obducio laie ienct omnia Limo. 
If canes is become at laft as fenfible of the miferable Mate ta 
which it was red luced, as ¢ very body elie was out of Oxford,—and 


if it is making ferious efforts to recover from the degrad eel into 
which it was plunged a few years paft, the good withes of every 
‘a 


of this tricking tutor, any body would fuppofe that the arrange. 
ments whi h {pecifi been adopted ever fince the Revolu 
sents uch he pecines had been acopted ever nce the Kevoiue 
tion ;——that they had been thoroughly tried ;—that they had long 


4ince produced the be(ft poiflible effGs ;—and that none but the 
=. t 


re{peClable man mult go with it: but, from.ihe painted fMatements 





malicious, and wilfully perverie, could be blind to their merits, 
When the experiment has exifted for fome time Jon ger, every 
body who cares about the Univerfity wil that it is upon 





trial; if it fucceeds, and pro luces the defi ‘ Oxford will 
become another thing,—and then, and not till then, will it get ans 
other name. In the 1 mean time, what wonder that men, who fill 
ive the same fruits, and have no means of anticipating the ap- 
i: as Sa hould believe that the wh ee 
| mqcning anne gyna 4, fhould believe that the whole plot of 
ziround is as much negle éted as it was before ? ‘The trumpery local 


alent ing, and feel ings which are always 


di played by this col- 
n +f : 
ze tutor, remind us of the aftonifhmenz of the waiter, § that the 
paflenger who complained of the roughn« fs and dorks efs of the 
’ é : 7, "3 
town, fhould not know that a bill had jult pailed for paving and 
° ’ : a ” 


AQT g iT. 
Thro ugh the whole of his remarks, this writer seems to charge 
us with the intention of crimping and kidnapping for the univers 


sity of Ek a Into whose head or eee cone such a ne 
tion have entered, but into those of a grammatical shopkeeper, 
who has been occupied half his life in ‘watching whether Oriel 
had more gentleman commoners than Corpus; or by how many 





pounds a tutor’s place at Trinity was superior to a similar office 
at Wadham? Incredible as such an assertion may appear to this 
carned tradesman, it is really a matter of the most consummate 
indifference to us, in what corner of this island real knowledge is 
infused into the minds of young people, provided it be infused 
at all. ‘Uhe only object in all education should be, to make the e- 

d think, write and reason as little as possible like this gentle. 
yuan; and whether the liber rality, good manners and talents ne- 

cessiry for this, are cultivated in Cornwall or Caithness, will ne- 

ver tus one single moment of anxiety.— ~And then, to talk of 
* the vipers who have deserted the university!’ and to suppose thet 
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aman of sense is net to praise good, and to blame bad education, 
wherever he meets with the one and the other, is really such 
trash, thatthe Reverend Mr Thwack’um in Tom Jones would be 
med of it. 
have alr eady shown, how very imperfectly this gentleman 
understands his own silly art of verbal criticism; bat, when he 
comes upon subjects of real importance, nothing can well exceed 
the awkwardness of his movements ;—he is like a coach-horse on 
the trottoir—his feet don’t seem made to stand on such places. 
‘The objections which he makes to the science of chemistry, are 
really curious,- that it raise and multiplies the means of subsist- 
ences and terminates $ merely in the bodily wants of man: in other 
words, ~—donum rationis divinitus datum in usus humani generis im- 
pendit. And ar. we should be glad to know, is the main ob- 
ject of most branches of human knowledge, if it be not to mi- 
nister to the bodily wants of man? What is the utility of ma- 
i but as they are brought to bear upon navigation, a 
stronomy, mec hanics, and so upon bodily wants? What is the 
object of medicine ?—whit of anatomy ?—what greater purposes 
have law and politics in view, but to consult our bedily wants,— 
to protect those who minister to them,—and to arrange the con- 
flicting interests and pretensions which these wants occasion ? 
Here is an exact instance of the mischief of verbal studies. ‘This 
man has been so long engaged in trifles which have the most re- 
mote and faint connexion with human affairs, that a science appears 
to him absolutely undignified and degrading, because it ministers 
to the bodily wants of mankind,—as if one of the greatest ob- 
jects of human wisdom had not at all times been to turn the pro- 
perties of matter to the use cf man: and then he asks, if mini- 
stration to bodily wants is the test of merit in any science, and 
a reason for its reception in places of education, why the mecha- 
nical arts are excluded ? But, need this man,—need any man,— 
need any boy who has been baptized and breeched, be told, that any 
single mechanical art is Jess honoured than che mistry, only because 
it is less useful, and at the same time less difficult ?—or, in other 
words, that every branch of human knowledge is estimated, not 
by its utility alone, but in the mixt ratio of its utility and its dif- 
ficulty ; and that it is this very method of deciding upon merit, 
that renders the publication before us so utterly contemptible as it 
is ? 
It is impossible to follow this gentleman into all the ditches in- 
to which he tumbles, or through ail the sloughs in which he 


wades. ‘The critic must go on noticing only those effusions of 
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We are quite convinced this instructor confounds together the 
chemist of the shops and the philosophical chemist: he may be 
assured, however (whatever he may hear to the co: atrary), that 
they are two distinct classes of persons ; 2 and that there are ac. 
tually many ingenious persons engaged in investigating the pro- 
perties of bodies, who never sold a mercurial powder, or an ouncé 
of glaubers salts, in their ives. By way of exercise, we would 
wish this writer to reflect, fasting, upon the alteration produced 
in human affairs by glass and by gunpowder—and then to consider 
whether chemistry is solely occupied with the bodily wants of 
oe, and with the improvement of manufactures: and thougl 

¢ are aware that his first guess wii] be, that the invention of 
these two substances has made it more easy to drink port wine, 
and to kill partridges, yet we can assure him, they have produced 
effects of still greater importance to mankind. We are not ins 
dulging in any pleasantry for the mere sake of misleading him, 
but honestly stating the plain truth. 

The moment aa envious pedant fees any thing written with 
pleafantry, he comforts himfelf that it mult be (uperfic cial. Whe- 
ther the Reviewer is or is not confidered as a fuperficial perfon by 
competerit judges, he neither knows nor cares ; but fays what he 
has to fay after his own manner,—always contidents that whatever 
~ may be, he fhall be found out, and clafied as he deferves. 

Che Oxtord tutor may very pollibly have given a juft account of 
him ; but his reafons for that judgment are certainly wrong : for 
it is b y no means impoflible to be entertaining a and initructive at 
the fame time; and the readers of this pamphlet (if any) can ne- 
ver doubt, after fuch a {fpecimen, how eafy it is to be, in one 
final prod lucticn, both very frivolous and _ tirefome. 

Certainly we.do not with that {ceptical doctrines fhould be en- 
tertained in Oxford, or in any place whatfoever ; and we are ob- 
j orn to the tutor for not imputing to us any fuch motives. In his 
eharity and liberality, he only makes it a fuppoftion,—nor an af- 
fertion by any means! ‘This is bafe enough ; but we are thankful 
to him for not being more bafe. Would we could thank him for 
any occafional abatement of dulnefs, impudence, | or pomp! “But 
his fault is to love extremes. 

For his Univerfity le€tures, if he really sities to be honeft, lex 
him give to the public, iff, a lift of leCturers who receive falaries 
and do nothing for them; 2d, a lift of the le€turers who do read}; 
3dly, the average number of their pupils for three years paft; 
athly, the number of lectures read in the year; sthly, the whole 
number of under-graduates and bachelors § in the Univeristy. We 

care nothing about the lectures; but as he has thought fit to tlir 

e gueftion, this (we mu tel! him) would be the honeft and 
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bufinefs-like method of handling it. Let this lift be publifhed, 


and figned by four or five retpectable names. If it is good, the 
Reviewers are better anfwered than by any abufe; if it is nor, he 
may be as eloquent as he pleafes about watering pupils: he will 
do no good, and had better be quiet. 

On the new plan of Oxford education, we fhall offer no re-« 
marks. It has many defects; but it is very honourable to the U- 
niverfity to have made fuch an experiment. The improvement 
upon the old plain is certainly very great; and we moft fincerely 
and honeftly with to it every {pecies of fuccefs,—hoping that it will 
produce many young men who will adorn the Univerfity with 
works of genius, and none who would not bluth to defile it with 
the vulgar and ignominious trafh which this unhappy pedant has 
youred forth for its defence. 

We had almoft forgotten to ftate, that this author's fubfitutes 
for leftures in moral philofophy, are fermons delivered from the 
Univerfity pulpit. He appears totally ignorant of what the terms 
moral philosophy mean. But enough of him and of his ignorance. 
We leave him now to his longs and fhorts. ° 

I nunc, et versus lecum meditare canores. 


Art. VII. Observations respecting the Public Expenditure and 


the Influence of the Crown. By the ‘Right Honourable George 
Rose. ‘Third Edition. ovo. pp. 83. London, Cadell & Da- 
vies. 1810. 


Hs work was undertaken by Mr Rose, with the laudable view 
of quieting those alarms which had seized many timorous 
persons in this country respecting the growing influence of the 
Crown. ‘The increase of the revenue, and the enormous aug- 
mentation of the national debt—not to mention the extension of 
all the establishments which this both requires and supports—had 
seemed, to superficial observers, to afford some reason for sus- 
pecting an increase of patronage in the hands of the Executive, 
irom which an extension of indirect power in the Crown and its 
ministers was, it appears, rashly and idly inferred. Mr Rose, 
a veteran in office—well skilled in the secrets of place—knowing 
much concerning the revenue from study, and somewhat from 
experience—aiter a life spent in the sunshine of ministerial favour, 
and in the nearest views of the influence of the Crown—nay, in 
the active dispensation of its gifts—in the very Aandling (if we 
may so speak) of his subject,—steps forward to undeceive his 
countrymen, and to prove all the alarms ccanccted with such to- 
pics, quite groundless and romantic. 
; te 
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It must be confessed, however, that should his success in this 
zitempt be as complete as he imagines, he would leave his admit. 
ing readers in a puzzle somewhat 


i 


yreater than the one he had re. 
moved. Vor 7f the influence of government re oa ha as rw ins 
<reased, how can those things be explained which are daily before 
our eyes, and which we only believe on the evidence of our sen. 
tes? How else account for the continuance of such a ministry 
as now rules the country —weak at all times—begotten in cabal, 
treachery and intrigue—in cant, persecution and fanatic m—fi. 
wniliar with defeat and disgrace from the hour of its birth—dis. 
tracted by uncxampled dissensions, and acts even of personal vio 
lence—but, of late, deprived of all the little merit it ever had, 
hy losing the only talents of which it could | 


shee 


j 


beast, and still con. 
tinuing to enjoy the support of parliament, with the voice of 
= people quite unanimous against it? How else explain, we 


1 
1 


might almost say believe, that such a thing as this, ricket y from 
its estes y and now emasculated, should stand a series of shocks, 
the ve t of which would have suiliced to overthrow the 
trong iments of former timcs? and shou!d stili be able 





to cling to plac ice, when daily giving proofs that it is devoid of al 
power ?—should fail in every measure—be convicted of br ringing 
suin on our arms—be felt as a scourge by almost every family ia 
the country—be abandoned by the persons most prone to sup- 
port all ministries—have no voice raised, in palliation of its mis- 
conduct, from one extremity of England (or even of Scotland) 
to the other—-receive daily marks of contempt from ie friends, 
almost as bitter as the taunts of its enemies—and yet not mere- 
7 preserve its station, but rise up again from ee dirt, every 

ume it is kicked down, and wriggle and crawl on more actively 
and more noxiously than before ? ae a such things as 
these, but by supposing that there is some hidden fountain of 


life—some secret source of strength which bears the creature up 
—some principle of vitality which, in former times govern- 
ment possessed in my thing like an equal degree ! 











Now, Mr Rose would deprive us ot the benclit of sUpposi« 
tion. He would deny the existence of any such secre mina 5— 
he would make us believe that the creature is of the or y race of 
vermin--a mere cominon reptile $ and conse juenty, ist either 
doubt the evidence of our senses, or believe in a mir ay, ina 
succession of miracles—or disbelieve Mr Rose’s stat Pain- 
ful as the alternative is, we confess we are reduced i the late 

r course— a Imitting that i it is for the first time—g a that Mr 
fiose is a word quite synonymous with accuracy owledging 
that | ssertion fe rms one of ti hirhest species of evidence—+ 
shat it comes immediately after the evidence of the s, and 
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would satisfy any reasonable man of any thing not perfectly im- 
possible. 

Mr Rofe fets out with general remarks, in the ordinary and re~ 
sular mauncr—they are praifes of the conftitution, but more 
¢ pecially of the popular part of it; and, of ail the fun@tions of 
that branch, Mr Rofe is moft enamoured of its sees of 
fice ;—* the wholefome as well as habitual jealoufy’ refpecting 
the conduét of the minifters ;—* the fpinit of fcratiny ” which, 
he feelingly obferves, occafionally proves inconvenient, but which 

art 


is © a falutary guard of our freedom.’ If there be any depa 


ment of Parliame entary je aloufy which our ingenious author is 
difpofed to prefer, it is what regards public expenditure and the 
influence of the Crown; and he paffcs a warm enconium on Mr 
Pitt, for having fo anxioufly provided checks upon that very ex- 
enditure, of which he was the organ. The general fy{tem of checks 
which the conftitution affords, is, he obferve s, infufficient ; and 
there is a necefhity for imilituting fpecial inquiries from time 
to time into particular abufes. ‘Thefe, he exclaims, with the 
warmth of friendfhip and of truth, § are one of the legacies our 
lamented ftatesman has left us, not more creditable to his memory, 
than ufeful to his country.’ Indeed, in reading this and other 
paflages of the prefent traét, one is tempted to think, that, in the 
fervour of enthufiafm, the author confounds Mr Pitt with Lord 
St Vincent, Mr Addington, and others, who fet them{elves in good 
earneft about correCling abufes. Certain it is, that we have yet 
to learn what public delinquents were ever brought to li; ght by ea 
Mr Pitt’s Boards ; and that, as far as the real increafe o of econc 
my goes, his /egacy is one which the country cannot afford me 
ing the duty for—while the naval inquiry of L ord St Vincent, and 
the Finance Committee of the late min silts ry, are fo well known by 
their fruits, and fo nearly felt ia all the offices, that we fufpec t hey 
fuggefted to Mr Rofe the term £ saconve saiente” which, he admits, 
is § occasionally’ 2pplicable to the © sperit of scrutiny.’ As forthe 
Board of miltary inquiry, its labours have been ufeful and ho- 
nourable to themfelves—tho vgh far lefs fo than they might have 


been, with a better choice of commiffi NETS 5 but it was no more 
the work ot © eur late lamented statesman,’ than it was of the 
Speaker who put the quetlion on it, or the clerk who recorded the 
vote, or Mr Rofe himfelf, who, in virrue of his large finecure of 
Cierk of the Parliament, figned it;—but Lord Grey having given 
notice of tion to this effect, Mr Pigt came down and antici- 
pated hi hat he had previoufly ascertained muft be carried 
whether | uld or no. The Committee of Finance of 1797, 


was forced on Mr Pitt by the clamours of the country, after he 
had fhut up the bank, and it was found that he was not likely 
to 
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to conquer France, according to his promife. It was compofe :d ene 
tirely of his nearett friends and dependants 3 and it ended in making 
voluminous reports, many of which are proverbially inaccurate, and 
none of which led either to the detection of a fingle delinquent, or 
to the correction of any confiderable abufe, Indeed, it would 
have been rather a delicate matter for Boards fo conitituted as Mr 
Pit’s Finance Committee, and Lord Melville’s famous and feeble 
Board of Naval Heviéon, which fucceeded the ‘ inconvenient’ 
commiffions of Naval Inquiry of Lord St Vincent—it would have 
been rather awkward for thofe flender bodics to have examined too 
fharply, and denounced too bluntly. They might have got into 
puzzling fcrapes ;—they might, with all their virtue, have found 
it mighty unpleafant to Teport upon Mr Pitt’s bofom triends, Lord 
Melville, Mr Steele; and Mr Hunt (his private fecretary), Mr Trot. 
ter, General Mdences and Mr Villars. They were too ‘ convenie 
ent’ to relifh fuch Tervice. 

After preliminary remarks bearing fuch a ftamp of fairnefs and 
accuracy, we are prepared for the body of the work itfelf. The 
author proceeds to detail the offices abolifhed, or regulated, fince 
the end of the American war; and to fet before his readers, in 
glowing colours, the numbers of places reduced, and the amount 
of falaries faved te the public by fucceflive reforms. The general 
refult is this :—There have been abolifhed (in departments uncon- 
nected with the revenue) 416 places, having falaries of 275,7481. 
and there have been added 197 with falaries of 77,0001. * If,’ 
(exclaims Mr Rofe, patfing upon fo comfortable a itatement, and 
giving vent to the feelings which it excites within him), ¢ If we 
« were to ftop here, it might not unreafonably be afked, whether 
any candid man can refufe to admit, that much has been done for 
keeping down the official charge upon the public, and towards 
temperately diminifhing the influence of the Crown. Mr Pitt, 
however, (he adds) did not confine his views to what might be 
done by official arrangements, but, looking anxioufly to reforms 
wherever they could be made, he eflc¢ted many more confider- 
able favings to the public than thofe we have enumerated ;’—and 
fo forth. (p. 25.) And here, we too mult paufes and fubje& 
fuch ftatements to a more rigorous examination than the ingenious 
author has thought it necefiary to beftow. ‘The above are the 
whole of the places actually reduced ;—the remaining heads con- 
fift either of favings of money, or of increafe of places in the res 
venue department. 

And, first of all, we must remark on the panegyric into 
which ‘the author’s tender regard for his deceased friend has 
betrayed him, at the expense of his accustomed accuracy. The 


hasty reader would, from the foregoing passage (and many 
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others) imagine, that Mr Pitt had actually abolished 416 places, 
worth 275,74. a year; and it is doubtless intended he should so 
imagine. —But how stands the fact? Mr Burke's bills, and the re- 
gulations of Lord Shelbarne, (whose colleague Mr Pitt no doubt 
was, as Mr a : as Mr Pitt’s\, occasioned a total diminution 
of 216 plices—as Mr Rose himself is obliged, among tis items, to 
state, fo. id though he never afterwards alludes to it in his ge- 
neral panegyri¢s of Mr Pitt. But let this pass;—we have other 
blots to hit. 

In the statement of savings, by regulation and reduction, mo al- 
Jowance whatever is made for sinecures not yet fallen in, and pen- 
sions granted to the holders of such as have been abolished. Thus, 
no account is taken of the immense sums received by two of the 
‘Tellers, and a pension of 7000/. by one of the Jate Auditors of 
the Imprest. ‘Phese must be deducted from the savi ‘gs actually 
made at this moment, or since 1783 ;—although any one un- 

versed in Treasury language, and not aware of the ingenuity of 
Mr.Rose, would naturally suppose that, when he states the sum 
of 228,248/. a year as the sum saved by the measures of his late 
friend, and his predecessors in reform, he means to give the total 
actual effects of those measures, and not mere ly their tendency. 

Again, when the number of places reduced is stated at 416, t the 
amount of their salaries is stated to be 275,748/.5 and this is the 
sum that remains after deducting the salaries of certain other offices 
created during the samé period, to supply the place of those abo- 
lished; and, among these, the chief is the Audit department, 
which occasions a deduction of 45,0002. For this sum Mr Rose 
gives credit; and the total amount of savings é money is dimi- 
nished accordingly. But why does he give no credit for the num- 
ber of places created by the same establishment? Why does he 
not, in like manner, diminish the szsmdbers of offices, as well as 
the amount of their salaries? ‘The latier is reduced; but the 
former continues to stand at 41G, as if not a man evisted to re- 
ceive any part of the 45,000/., which Mr Rose admits to have 
heen added in the department. ‘This we give as a specimen of 
even more than the uswal dexterity of this author in matters of 
calculation. * 

It 


* The additional offices created under the auditors, and amount- 
mg to at least 100, are thus wholly omitted; but, even withia the 
limits which Mr Rose has taken for his account, there is a gross mis- 
statement. THe makes the number ot offices created for performing 
the duties ‘of aaeee of the imprest only 7, whereas there are 10 
commissioners of audit; which, being now reduced to 9, we shall 

stave 
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It is 2 more ordinary corer’! to Jeave out of 
departments, of which he neither mention 
‘Thus, no credit is given { ither the numl 
employmerts under the \\ India commissior 
of the aa under the Board « ontroul, or the clerks under 


the Commissioners fir Barrack he visston of the addition. 
al Pav; » Council cler] Cr mputing he numbers of oifices, 
and the insertion of. th i su i raluation account, is an. 


other specimen of the tormer fu { rhetoric, peculiar td 


this author. Now, by means of such contrivances, it must be 
admitted that the argument gains not a litte ; for it appears, by 
the accounts before Perens that at least 160 places have 
been created in the above departments, (exclusive of the Bar. 
rack Board), of which, By estimating the recuction of places, Mr 
Rose takes no sort of notice: so that, for a patronage of 416 
places cut off from the Crown, we should, in fact, read one of 
only 256. 
Peihaps, however, o ithor’s most Sit 

reserved for the am pout of expenses in the Barrack establish 
He introduces this hea set-off in the followi ng manner, 

The only nigorining branch to be added to the increase of estas 
blishme nts Is th: at of the Barracks; and it is become a hi ivy one, 
What difference of eintnne is, between the maintenance of troops 
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in eae and barracks, is extremely difficult to ascertain; there 
ure so Many Varying circumstances ¢ have defeated the utmost 
endeavour that has been used for the purpose: but the investigation 
which has taken place, at the expense of much labour in the offices, 
deads to a persuasion that the author was under a mistake, when he exe 
pressed an opinion, *in a former publication, that the barrack system 
was one of economy. fe fell into the error from a statement of the 
late Barrackmaster-general, who mo ly thought it was a 
correct one when it was nae or he would not have allowed it to 
go out to the world under the sanction of h rth The 
blishment is very darge a ud t Cpensir xcceding any conjec 
ture the author had form« ) ae , 
Such a passa 
Jy ominous, an 
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leads the mind to certa) resages with respect 
to the statements which tollow. From a rc: r, formal account 
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by the Barrack Board themselves, presented to the House of Com- 
mons, and ordered to be printed on the 14th of March last. It 
states the expenses of the establishment for this year under two 
heads—Expenses of New Buildings, Repairs, &c. and other ex- 
penses. The former (after giving credit for sales of stores, &c.) 
amount to 364,716/.; the latter to (83,7652. Of the former sum, 
we shall hereafter speak: at present, we have only to do with the 
latter. It includes rents, and lodging- money to officers, amount- 
ing to 60,000/., which, for the sake of argument, we shall de- 
duct, as we also shall 40,000/. for « xpenditures of Barrackmasters, 
There remain 8$,705d. for the salaries, pensions, and centingen« 
cies of the Board and the B:rrack-officers, including also 50501. 
for the auditors of General Delancey’s accounts. How comes 
this difference ? Whence arises the deficit of about one half in 
Mr Rose’s statement ? Can this expert calculator really expect 
to satisfy his readers with a parenthesis—* exclusive of clerks, 
barrack serjeants and labourers (whose pay is not included here) ? 

.2%.) ‘The broad and plain fact is, that he deducts only 43,8547. 
for the whale Barrack establishment. When, therefore, we see the 
above parenthesis, we naturally conclude that the omission is trifl- 
ing, and, if specified, would not materially alter the sum-total. 
Yet we find he has omitted almost as much as he has inserted ! 
Perhaps the detection of this piece of reckoning ought to absolve 
us from the necessity of going through the other items of his ac- 
counts. 

Having, by means of such a system of arithmetic, deduced 
his general result, that 416 places have been abolished, and only 
197 added, (although, as we have already shown, the single 
department of the Audit swells this list to $57,—and other 
omissions, from mistake and forgetfulness, do much more than 
cover the whole 59 places that remain by this account as abo- 
lished), this expert author goes on to enumerate the other sav- 
ings created by Mr Pitt, under different heads. The first of these 
is /oans; and he bestows much praise—which we are by no means 
dist posed to dispute or to grudge-—upon the very great improve: 
ments introduced by that able and successful financier into the 
system of borrowing for public service. We must however re- 
mark, that it would have been quite impossible to carry on the 
business of the country, aud maintain its credit, under the pres- 
sure of so enormous an expenditure, had the same slovenly and 
corrupt methods of providing for it been persisted in, which 
might be practicable in a more limited scale of disbursement ; 
and that no minister, however resolutely bent upon patronage, 
and however friendly to jobbing, could have had the face to dispose 
of loans of twenty or thirty millions, as ‘hey were wont to do who 
had to borrow « nly two or.three atatime. We must also pro- 
h NO. Si, N test 
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test against the grievous fallacy of Mr Rose’s estimate, that near 
half a million yearly has been saved by Mr Pitt’s introducing open 
compe tition, and that the influence of the Crown is diminished 
in this proportion ; because it is obvious, that, at the utmost, and 
giving every degree of credit to the accuracy of Mr Rose’s esti- 
mate, the sum which he mentions is only the difference between 
one increase of patronage and another—between the increase 
which has actually taken place and that which would have taken 
place had the old system been persevered in. Instead, therefore, 
of saying that Mr Pirt’s measures diminished the influence of the 
Crown by so much, Mr Rose, in common fairness, should have 
said, that those measures prevented it from increasing to that a 
mount. 

Exactly the same error is found in his statements of the savings 
which have been effected in the Transport department, and by the 
arrangements respecting Navy and Victualling bills and Ordnance 
debentures. . Mr Rose puts these at 1,723 000/, a year; and he adds 
28,000/. * for savings in contracts of the Victualling department, 
Now, all this only amounts to a comparative saving,—certainly cre- 
ditable to Mr Pitt, inasmuch as, under the old system, those sums 
would have been added to former wastes, and have given rise (some 
of them at least) to proportional increase of patronage. But they 
only constitute a retardation in the undeniable and progressive in- 
crease of expense and influence. They prevent the expense and 
influence from increasing as rapidly during this war, for exam- 
ple, as they would have “done had no such. checks been devised ; 
but they are far, indeed, from proving, that any actual dinsind» 
tion has taken place in either. Now, surely, when we con- 
sider the enormous increase of the expenditure in every branch, 

and the proportional augmen itation of the sums yearly raised, 
whether by taxes or loans, it is rather silly to admire so extra- 
vagantly the wisdom or the virtue of the minister, who only 
said, there shall not be quite so much waste, proporti ionally, up- 
on a sum of seventy millions as there was ona sum of ten; and 
it is still more unfair (we might say, but we shall only call it sim- 
ple) to set down dr awbacks apes that waste in the management 
‘of sums so eno rmously increased, as actual savings to the coun- 
try which provides for the seventy, as weil as it did for the ten 


millions. 








* The abolition of close contracts is, in reality, not so effectual 
as it appears to be. In times of difliculty, the navy 
measure supplied by private bargains, for the sake of secrecy; and 
there is something rather suspicious in the circumstance of the same 
houses always being the successful candidates for such contracts. 
‘The securities required by the Boards, probably afford the means of 
giving undue preferences. 
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millions. A more ordinary man would have no hesitation in say 
ing, that the effect of those measures has been, merely, to let 
the people off for an increase of 60 millions, instead of an in- 
crease of G1 or 62, which it might otherwise have been. 

‘The course of his speculations now brings Mr Rose to the 
House of Commons, where he again sets to work, calculating, 
and wondering, and praising as hard as before. It seems there 
were in the House, in 1783, twenty-two placemen, who lost 
their offices by Mr Burke’s bills; and to these he adds fifteen 
contractors. We certainly do not observe, in the present day, 
any symptoms of opposition in the members who usually have 
shares in loans, contracts, and other Government services ; nor da 
we believe that the changes effected in this department have had the 
smallest tendency to diminish the controu! of Government over 
those whom it so employs ar deals with, But of this, and of the 
author’s further estimate, that the persons now uniting offices 
during pleasure with seats in Parliament, are only half the low- 
est number of persons uniting seats with offices and contracts at 
any former period since 1739, we shall have occasion hereafter ta 
speak more at length; and we reserve for the same occasion 
our remarks on the influence derived from the military establish- 
ment of the country. 

Our author next comes to the Revenue; and as his purpose is 
to effect as large an abatement as possible of the influence sup- 
posed to be derived from this source—the most fruitful of all the 
springs of power—he seems to put forth his whole strength in 
the effort. All the resources of his official knowledge are here 
displayed :—his technical lore,—his skill in statement,—his une- 
qualled dexterity in accounts,—his singular fertility in the pro- 
duction of facts,—every one of the methods of calculation, of 
which examples are in other parts of his work found gcattered 
about ;—all are here brought, as it were, into one massive ard 
scarcely resistible column. We shall look a little into this mat- 
ter, however, having learnt not to be so easily dismayed by this 
great champion’s outward appearance. He goes through the se- 
veral heads of Excise, Taxes, Customs, Stamps, and Post-office ; 
and, stating the increased revenue in each branch since 1783, and 
the increased number of the oficers employed in collecting it, he 
makes out, that the former is 43,829,000/., and the latter 1420 
offices; but he then déducts the number of places in the Salc 
establishment, which Mr Pitt incorporated with the Customs ,; 
and deducting this (495), he gives 934 as the total number of 
additional offices created in the department of the revenue since 
the end of the American war. He further remarks, that the 
number of Cystomhouse places must be deducted, and for a most 
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singular reason—because they have been added for the accommo. 
dation of the trading interest ;—a manceuvre which enables him 
to bring the total increase down to 67; and he seems disposed, 
by the same process, to cut off the Tax-office; because that 
Board has not only improved the collection of the new, but of 
the old taxes also. He adds the additional sums. which the col- 
lection of the new revenue costs; and makes the total amount to 
875,4182. 

Now, the first remark which strikes the wary reader of this 
pretty statement is, that no comparative statement is given of the 
amount of salaries paid to the officers in the above departments 
at the two periods compared together. We desiderate the sala- 
ries paid in 1783 and at present, in order to learn how much the 
increased value, as well as number, may be of the places in the 
gift of the Crown; and as Mr Rose never fails, in the other parts 
of his book, to set down the value, where it happens to suit his 
purpose—that is to say, where its increase has not been in pro- 
portion to the increase of the number of places, and, indeed, 
frequently gives the value, without the number, when the lat- 
ter happens to lox k large—we are naturally led to suspect, that 
the suppression, in the present instance, is of considerable 
virtue, ‘and greatly helps his argument. Now, we mean dis- 
tinetly to sayy that we have no earthly doubt of the reason why 
this omission is made, and that it is exactly in order to cover the 
pompous set-off or deduction of 495 places for the Salt establish- 
ment. ‘The whole salaries of those ofices amounted to no more 
than 26,000/. a year; and Mr Rose, on account of their being 
abolished, deducts an equal number of places from those created 
since 1783,—the average salaries of which were not 50/., like the 
Salt-oflices, but 2301. or 240/., and which, consequently, influ- 
enced a much higher description of persons. In numbers, then, 
Mr Rose’s statement may be correct ; but, by sinkmg the differ- 
ence of value, he leads his reader into a great mistake—a mistake 
most useful to his purpose— exactly as he did in stating the value 
and sinking the numbers of the Audit places. 

Next, Mr Rose concludes from his statements, that the increas- 
ed revenue is collected at an increased expense of only 2 per cent. 
But, by his pamphlet of 1798, (p. 45.), it appears that the in- 
creased revenue down to that period (equal to 7,682,0001.) was col- 
lected for an addition of 3176/. to the charges of 1783: therefore, 
the increase since 1798 (equal to 36,318,000/.) costs, in collect- 
ing, 875,2422., or about 2} per cent., instead of 5.5, per cent. 
the charge between 1753 and 1798. 

Bur, we must examine Mr Rose’s statement still more near- 
ly. He is too well acquainted with official business, and, above 

all, 
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all, with Treasury business, not to know that the salaries and 
poundage form but an inconsiderable part of the charges of ma- 
nagement, which are chiefly to be found in the Incident biils 
of the several departments. Now, to begin with the Customs. — 
He states the increase, since 1783, at 177,#23/. for charges of 
collection. But, by the papers before Parliament, it appears that 
the salaries and incidents of the Customs in the year ending Sth 
January 1754, were 238,12s/.; and, in the year ending Sth Ja- 
nuary 1809, they amounted to 896,909/., being an increase of 
658,78t/, instead of (77,4231, 

Mr Rose makes the increase, in the charge of the Stamp reve- 
nue, only 51,5381. ‘The Parliamentary papers give an increase of 
$74,700/. on the salaries, poundage, incidents and allowances, as 
far back as 1805. 

Mr Rose makes the. increase of the Post-oflice charges only 
$0,6631. ;—the Parliamentary documents make the increase of sa- 
laries and incidents, in 1807, no less than 205,9362. 

Here, then, upon those three branches of the revenue, we have 
to add 978,2S6/. to the estimate of Mr Rose; and we find that the 
patronage of the Crown, in those departments alone, has increased 
since the American war, not by the yearly sum of 259,624/., but by 
that of 1,238,9101.—a difference worth considering. Again, we 
must state, that we offer this as a specimen of the confidence due 
to this ingenious person, when he takes to details of fact, or to 
calculation. If, without going through the other parts of the 
account, we suppose Mr Rose to have made similar omissions in 
all, the increased charges of collection will amount to above four 
millions, instead of being less than 900,000/, 

In proposing another view of the increase of the power of 


} the 
Crown, we shall not attempt the hopeless task of emulating Mr 
Rose in parade of figures and details. We shall adopt a more 
satisfactory method of examining this subject, and one, the ji 
tice and accuracy of which may be easily decided upon 

sons the least versed in accounts and official science. 

And, first of all, we would ask, if the influence derived from 
the expenditure of nearly fifty-four millions, must not, of neces- 
sity, be much greater than that derived from an expenditure of fex 
millions? But if we add the expenditure of the loans also, 
ney actually spent by the government of this country, at the 
sent day, is about seventy millions yearly ; and at the end of the 
American war it only anounted to about twenty-four millions ; 
and during the first years of the peace to no move than fen mil- 
lions. It is quite impossible that money can be spent without 
creating an influence—without giving the purchaser an authority 
over the dealer. Whence is derived the ordinary influence of 


wealth—the well-known influence of a rich man in his own 
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neighbourhood? Whence, but from the number of bills which 
he pays every year to his tradesmen, and the bulk of his daily pay- 
ments to his labourers? If such a man increases his expenses from 
ten thousand a year to seventy thousand, will he have no more 
than he had before? Will he have no more to say a 
his neighbours—no more weight at vestries, parish meetings, 

inty meetings—no more of his own way in road-bills and enclo. 
-bills—no more influence at the county or borough election? 
Now, the government, in proportion, should have a much 
rreater increase of influence; and for a very plain reason; be. 
cause its expenses consist much more in the purchase of labour 
than of goods—in salaries than in stores. If a man spends seven. 
ty thousand a year, at least one half of it—we may rather say 
, itths of it—go to purchase horses, carriages, houses, pic- 
and the necessaries of life. But if he spent the greater 

{ it in hiring the services of his neighbours,—or in keeping 
open house,—or in retaining, as our feudal ancestors once did, 
bodies of dependantsy—or even in great works, which require 
the labour of vast numbers of people of various classes, from the 
day-labourer up to the attorney, the physician, and the engineer, 
his influence would be incalculably greater; because a person 
who is hired, cr paid for work done, is much more influenced 
ylover, than a merchant who receives an equal sum for 


y his em} 


b 

his goods. Now, the government spends by far the greater part 
of its income, at all times, in paying for labour—in fees, salaries, 
incidents, pay, pensions, and the endless variety of charges by 
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housands of all classes, and at all rates of living, 
are isted entirely out of the public purse. 
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an it seriously be maintained, that the multiplica- 
the persons so employed has not enormously augmented 
that influence? Can it be pretended, with any semblance of gra- 
vity, that seventy millions, spent chicfly in this way, does not 
bestow a controul over the country beyond all comparison greater 
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But let us look more nearly at this account. A considerable 
part of the expense of government is for supplies ;—either of 
stores from various contractors, or of money from loan-jobbers. 
Now, says Mr Rose, the open biddings introduced by Mr Pitt 
prevent this expenditure from giving any influence to the Crown. 
We have already stated how mvch this doctrine must be modi- 
fied by an attention to what practically happens. But let us 
only consider to what it all amounts. ‘The sums spent in this 
way give great profits to" an immense body of merchants, mo- 
nied men, and other dealers. Whichever of several competi- 
tors gains the job by bidding, however fair and open, he is ne- 
cessarily a friend to the system under which he is employed. It 
does not signify whether he obtains it from favour of one particu- 
jar minister or not; if he did so get it, he would be influenced 
in that minister’s favour; but if he did not owe it to any such 
preference, the effect which his being employed produces on him, 
is to attach him to the system in general—to the government—to 
the Crown. 

Is not this quite consistent with fact? Are not all the loan- 
contractors, and victuallers, and salters, and shipowners, and 
the endless variety of traders, who supply our exchequer, our 
army and our navy, uniformly and to a man, the supporters of 
the system which feeds them—of the wars by which they fatten 
—of the government in general, and at all times, and by what- 
ever hands administered? What, then, is the consequence ? 
The Crown has this large and powerful body constantly attached 
to it; that is to say, inviolably devoted to the service of whatever 
ministers it may appoint. Is not this by far the best kind of sup- 
port, and the most valuable sort of influence which the Crown 
can obtain? Does it not amount to a power of naming any ten 
men in the streets ministers, with the certainty of their receiving 
unqualified support from this large and powerful class of th 
community? And in proportion as the sums*spent in this m 
ner, however openly and fairly the contracts may be made, 
increased, does not this last kind of influence augment ? 
Crown has now—that is, any given ministry has now, ‘ 
ven times more of this valuable support than at the c! 
American war. ‘To take but one instance from the 
partment, wholly created since that period. Beside: 
$3,765. for salaries, there is a sum of 100,0U0J. e) 
various other charges made by barrackmasters, and f 
houses to military officers. ‘There isa further expease « 
in the present year, for buildings, repairs and impr 
Now, here is, exclusive of the salaries of officers, a yea 
sbout half a million laid out by government, and con: 
received by traders of different descriptions, who are the: 
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ested in the support of the present order of things—in Opposing 
every change—in crying down all reform ; and this, in practice, 
means neither more nor less than supporting the minister for the 
time being, Nota shilling of this sum was spent twenty years 
2g0 5 and. therefore, not a shilling’s worth of this influence was 
obtained by the Crown and its servants, We therefore must set 
all this down as so much clear addition to that influence ; and it 
is needless to add, that Mr Rose takes no sort of notice of it, any 
more than he does of the items in the salaries which we have 
formerly observed he omitted so inaccurate] 

So much for the money spent in contracts. But still more di- 
rect is the increase of influence from the other and larger branch 
of our expenditure—the money paid in salaries. Of this, by far 
the greatest part goes to the expenses of the army and navy. ‘The 
united amount of these , for the year 1785, was only 5,036,3164, 
Their amount for 1807, was %6,250,2672. * Consider the pas 
tronage of such an immense military establishment, and compare 
it with the patronage of the same in 1785: it is augmented as 
bove seven fold. To be sure, the one is a peace, and the other 
a war establishment; but we have now been at war for sevens 
teen years; and it is exacily a part of the argument, as it is 
no doubt a part of the reason why the war has lasted so long, 
that this state of constant hostility has enormously increased the 
power of the Crown. 

dut, take the thing by another test, that no argument may 

be derived from the increased pay, and other expenses of the 
same bulk, of army and navy. In 1785, the seamen and mae 
rines yoted by Parliament, were only 18,000; the land forces 
18,053, (exclusive of ‘the ordnance department.) In 1807, there 
were 150,000 men voted for the navy, and 113,795 for the 
army, exclusive of the ordnance, of the militia, of the volun- 
teers, and of the large establishment of foreign corps. Instead 
of having, as formerly, in proportion to our population, by far 
the smallest military est: blishinent of any nation in Europe, 
we have now considerably the largest, Does such a change as 
this throw no new weight into the scale of the Crown? Isa 
country, where one man in sixteen is in the actual pay of govern- 
ment as a soldier, not more easily governed than one where only 
one man in 125 is so employed? Are riots and ather popular 
movements 


irst sum (being before the Union) does not include Ire. 

i ch the latter does. But the latter contains nothing for In- 

dia, and none of the army extraordinaries, which never amount to 

Jess than three millions. ‘The allowance for Ireland, in 1785, did 
not exceed 400,000/, 
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movements not more easily quelled, where every town has a gar- 
rison or barrack ?—where almost all who can mob are soldiers, 
militiamen and volunteers—than when whole districts are left 
without any military station, and a red coat is a sight which the 
multitude flocks to gaze at? But, above all—Are not peaccable 
meetings, constitutionally to petition or remonstrate against the 
proceedings of the Executive, infinitely less likely to be called, 
when the Crown has, in almost every family, some one favourite 
gon, or some person of weight and influence, bearing its commis- 
sion, and subject to its direct commands, either on sea or land ? 
It is not merely by having commissions and offices in the pay and 
commissariot departments to give away, that the Crown exerts 
the patronage of the army and navy. In the important matter of 
promotions, and still more in giving ships and regiments—-and e- 
ven afterwards in appointing to stations and commands—the 
power of showing favour to individuals is enormous. How 
many persons, of some distinction in their respective circles—of 
weight and influence in their county or borough meetings—n ‘Ys 
of weight in Parliament, may be obliged by a regiment or a ship, 
given or promised to one man? And then, admitting there were 
no preference here, any more than Mr Rose says there is in the 
distribution of contracts,—still, all the vast number of officers in 
the sea and land service, the militia and the volunteers, are sup- 
ported by the system, and support it in return,—that is to say, 
have a tendency te follow, accompanied by their families, and all 
whom they can influence, the minister of the day. It is idle, then, 
in this ingenious gentleman—it is scarcely cofisistent with a de- 
cent respect for the common sense of his readers, to measure 
the influence derived from the army and navy, by counting the 
number of officers in Parliament. Many votes in Parhament are 
influenced by promotions and places cf a military nature, given 
to relatives out of Parliament ; and much influence is obtained to 
the Crown from the exertions of persons so promoted, who may not 
have a single friend or relation in either House. ‘To see how im- 
mense the increase of such influence is since the American wor, 
and how greatly the Crown has been strengthened by the s 

teen last years of the warfare, in which, for this among other 
reasons the country has been involved, we must look, not to the 
relative numbers of the officers having seats now and in 1785, but 
to the different extent of our military establishment at the two pe- 
riods. 

‘The enormous extenfion of our colonial eftablifhments, has af 
forded another moft prolific fource of influence to the Crown. 
Without entering into the details, it may be fufficient to remind 
the reader, that the army in India has increafed above feven fold, 

and 
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and the other branches of the Company’s fervice almoft in the 
fame proportion. But the Company, Mr Rofe fays, difpofes of 
this 1 patronage themfelves ; or, as he whimfically exprefles it, * for 
a molt pofitive and unequivocal contradiction to this, a reference 
may moft fafely be had to the court of Dire€tors.’ (p. iv.) We 
believe fuch a reference-would be moft fafe indeed ; for, the Com. 
pany exifling by the fufferance of the government, are as entirely 
under its controul as any other of the departments. Suppofing 
it to be true, (which is quite falfe) that the cadetcies and writer. 
~ are all given by the Dire€tors, and that none pafs through 
the Board of Controul,—has the Treafury nothing to fay in the 
conftant ele€tions of Direfors? How often is a place of this 
kind refufed by the Court of Leadenhall-ftreet, to its * auguft 
and powerful ally’ the Court of Whitehall ? How many men 
are Dire€tors, ian oppofe government in Parliament or elfewhere ? 
How many men are fent to command or colleét tribute in India, 
who are either themfelves enemies to government, or connected 
with fuch adverfaries ? How many men return laden with wealth 
from fuch employments, hoftile to arbitrary power, to the Court, 
or to the mimiters of the day? Even ona fmaller fcale, the fer- 
vants of the Compeny in Lon a may be reckoned by regiments: 
there are three battalions of vofwnreers (as they are called) belonging 


to the e India Houle. Above 2500 of thefe are aGtually in the Com- 


pany’s employ 5 and many of thofe little comfortable places are 
tenable with other purfuits. 


How many of thefe perfons or their 
children, or even brothers, would venture to vote for the popular 
candidate in Middlefex or Weftminfter? How many of them 
would difregard a canvailing hint from a Direétor, or, having ftood 
out againt fuch an attempt, would refift a word from one of the 
© Chairs?’ and, how many Directors or * Chairs’ would can- 
vals againft the Treafury? But with refpect to India, and the 
Company’s eitablifhment in Afia as well as Europe, it is enough 
for us, that it fupports thoufands, and hundreds of thoufands in 
mott dcfirable fituations ; and that all thofe perfons knowing how 
clofely the Indian fyitem is connefed with the government, regu- 
jarly fupport the government, or in other words lean diltin@ly to- 
wards the Crown, or {trengthen the hands of whatever men the 
Court may fele€& for minifters ;—and this moft powerful fupport, 
is now enormouily increafed, by the increafe of the empire in 
India as it is called,—an empire only really valuable to the execu- 
tive government, and its fervants in place. 

We might exemplify the fame truths, with regard to the con- 
quered colonies ; but we are willing to let Mr Rofe fet thofe 
01 wey fruits of the war off againft the American provinces. We 
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Jand, and the Licenfe fyftem ;—but thefe we pafs over, as having 
already dwelt long enough on the fubject. We fhall, therefore, 
only allude to the number of entire new departments created 
fince 1783, and each bellowing extenfive patronage. The mot 
notorious of t hofe creations, befides what we have already meati- 
oned, are-—the Alien O, fice, —the Stationary Office, confifting of no 
lefs than thirty clerks and other officers, —the Police Establishment 
in London, which now confifts of twenty- -feven magiftrates, be- 
fides inferior of icers,—the ¢ -ommissary in Chief, and Commifiariot 
department,—the judicial peroonente at the three prefidencies in 
India and at Prince of Wales’s Ifland, (a fettlement formed with 
the exprefs view of patronage). A ail ety of temporary, but molt 
lucrative, and, bec aufe temporary, to many perfons molt defirable 
offices ;—as, the Commiflion for inquiring into the land revenue of 
the Crown,—the Commitlions for American claims,—for Dutch 
prizes,— for Pappenburgh prizes,—for Swedith, Danifh, Por- 
tugueze, &c. prizes,—the Carnatic Commiflion,—the Commif- 
fions of Naval and Military Inquiry and Naval Revifion,—a 
new Accountant department in the War Office, confifting of a- 
ve fifty clerks. 
Chefe are but a few of the eftablifhments actually added to 
the fyftem, and wholly pafied over by Mr Rofe; and many o- 
ther additions have been made. But a moft important chang 
has within the fame period been effected upon the whole fyf- 
tem of Patronage, in all the departments. It has been organiz- 
ed and brox ight under the immediate controul of the Treafury 
The progrefs of the fyflem has given that great and overwhelm- 
ing department fuch additional influence in every branch of thx 
fate e, that its hand has been thrutt into all the Boards from the 
highelt to the loweft; and patronage, formerly veited in the mem- 
bers of thofe Boards, is now wholly in the miniiter’s pofzflion ; fo 
that he now, in every part of the country, gives away clerkthips, 
and smaller employments without number,—which ufed formerly 
to be in the gift of the chiefs of the particular departments. 
What is the confequence e? We now fee no fuch thing as an 
opposition man in any office ;—no fuch thing as an oppofition mem- 
ber having the power to provide for a {ingle “friend or depen dant ;— 
no fuch thing as a county or par ifh, in which every other man you 
meet is not bound to the minifter, and to all minifters, by fon 
place of convenience, ftate, comfort, or profit. Hence the pre- 
judice with which all oppofers of the minifter are regarded in the 
upper and middling orders ;—hence, the general feeling i in almoft 
every family, that he who arraigns the government, for whatever 
meafures, is feeking to take away fome emolument or gratifica- 
tion from fome one of that family ;—hence, a political and 
perfonal enemy, are become alinolt fynonymous ;—and hence, the 
ulicr 
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utter difappointment of the hopes fondly, though vainly entertain. 
ed by us,—and fo confidently, becaufe honeflly and anxioufly ex. 
prefled in a former Number,—that it was ftill poflible to obtain 
reparation for the moft grofs fatal mifcondudt, that ever brought 
difgrace and danger on a country. . 

For we have now gone through fuch an examination of the in. 
creafed power of the Crown, as mutt fatisfy any man, why all 
thofe fair hopes have been fo grievoufly blafted ; and why, inftead 
of bringing the rulers of the country to account—to fevere pu- 
nifhment for their mifdeeds—the Parliament has actually voted 
them deferving of praife for the very worft part of that mifrule, 
The experience of the paft might perhaps have taught us another 
leflon, and fpared us fuch a difappointment. But we had recently 
been given to underftand, that defpair and diflike were synony- 
mous ; and that the fincerity of our wifhes for the fuccefs of a 
caufe, was to be meafured by the height of our hopes. Nor did 
any of the former acquittals of the government furnith a precedent 
for defpondency,—becaufe the fame extent of folly had never be- 
fore been difplayed, nor any thing like an equal guilt incurred, 
We may therefore be excufed for having fallen into the delufion 
—earnefily anxious as we were that it might be realized, and, in 
fpite of former difappointments, fcarcely able to conceive fuch an 
event as has happened. 

We are now, however, awakened from the pleafing dream into 
which fach feelings had lulled us,—and we have rilen up to 
redeem the pledge which we folemnly offered to the country. 
We have traced the caufes of the difappointment fo forely felt 
by the whole nation in common with ourfelves ;—the caufe, let 
us rather call it—the fingle but fruitful caufe, of all our cala- 
mities at home and abroad—of the mifgovernment which reigns 
in every department of affairs—the ENORMOUS INFLUENCE OF THE 
Crown. This it is that enables the Crown to choofe its own mi- 
nifters, without even a chance of the Parliament or the country 
controuling the appointments ;—this it is that fecures to whomfo- 
ever may be inftalled in office, the cdnftant fupport of the Pa 


I 

ment, and the hlent acquiefcence of the people ;~—this it is 
infures impunity to delinquency, and indem: ity to fyftemati 

ure and oftentatious imbecility.—Indemnity, did we fay ?-- The 
triumphs of influence do not ftop here. Jt is this, that has a€tual- 
ly prefented to an aftonifhed generation the fpectacle of applaufe 
publicly beftowed upon the authors of our difgraces and 1 ris! 
tunes—and beftowed expreisly for having ruined and difgraced wu 


But the increafe of the power of the Crown could not have ef- 
>, 
ct 








fected fuch changes in the ordinary courfe of things—nay, in the 
very feclings of men’s minds, without fome inftrument whereby 
it might operate. And this machinery is only to be found in the 
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abufes which, through the lapfe of time, have crept into the con- 
ftitution of Parliament. A reform of thofe abufes is the grand 
objeét, then, to which the eyes of all good men thould now be 
dire@ted, as the beft chance of regaining what we have loft. Thofe 
who before were doubtful on this great queftion, are now con- 
firmed. Numbers who were hoftile to reform have been con- 
verted ; and multitudes who were infenfible to its importance have 
been roufed. We {peak advifedly when we fay, that we can trace 
the effects of the Walcheren Divifion in the converfation of every 
man not immediately connected with the government, as often as 
the fubje& of reform is broached. Had it not unfortunately been 
mixed up with other fubje€ts, fo fuccefsfully introduced by the 
minifters for the exprefs purpofe of diftrating the public arten- 
tion, we fhould in all likelihood have owed to that moft eloquent 
event—that powerful difplay of the rhetoric of numbers—a com- 
plete change in the opinion of the people on the caufe of reform, 
and a certain profpect of its being {peedily victorious. 

To have pointed out, however, the necellity of reform, and 
traced the way in which the prefent evils are working the ruin of 
the country, is not fufficient. We muft ftate frecly and plainly 
our fentiments as to the proper mode of adminiftering the remedy. 
We mutt fay diftin@ly, what kind of reform we with to fee at- 
tempted ; and this we fhall do in confiftency with our notions of 
the caufes of the evil. We fhall do it alfo with perfe@ difregard 
to confsquences—either from the malignity of thofe whofe abufes 
we attack, or from the folly and violence of thofe very worft ene- 
mies to all reform, who will litten to no dictates of moderation in 
purfuing their object. 

It appears to us quite abfurd to attempt every thing at once; 
and to throw off, not merely all regard to prudence, but even all 
attention to practicability in the putfuit of fuch important ends as 
all reformers propofe to themfelves. Nothing can fo immediately 
tend to raife up enemies to the caufe—net merely among the ti- 
mid or factious—but alfo among the cautious and confiderate por- 
tion of the community ;—nothing more ftrongly encourage a fuf- 
picion of our fincerity. No reafon for rafhnels in reforming the 
conflitution, can certainly be derived fram the great importance 
of the interefis we have to deal with. No man can give any pre-~ 
tence for fhowing fo little of that caution and temperance in fuch 
a work, which is recommended, and almott invariably adopted in 
the fmallett branch of legiflation. In our humble apprehenfion, 
all the plans of reform hitherto exhibited are liable to this objec- 
tion; and none more eminently than the wild fcheme, firft intro- 
duced, and then abandoned fo notorioufly by Mr Pitt. Every par- 
liamentary reformer has thought it his duty to prepare a complete 
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fyfiem,—to begin with pulling down the Houfe of Commons ag 
it now flands—and then to eo th nother fabric, entircly new, and 
on a plan wholly different,—and cf the convenience or beaut ty of 
which, no man can pe flibly | judg se from expe rience. Why fhould 
we not go to work gradually in this, as in all other parts of legif, 
lation—cautious in proport tion to the greatnefs of the concern, 
and the dangers of committing a miftake ?—Wh iy fhould we not 
be content with firft difcovering the evils, and then correcting 
them one after another ? 

There are certain parts of the reprefentation fo defedtive, that 
every found politician muft earneftly defire to fee them amended; 
sit nd the ftrength of the Crown lies in thefe very abufes. There 
are, be “ cs, certain other inlets to the fatal influence of the 
Crown, all muft wifh to fee {topped up, except thofe who 
are inter sited i in their continuing wide open. Let the Parliament, 
to whofe wifdom we are defired to look on all occafions, fingle out 
thefe evils, and remedy them. But Jet the country, too, “whofe 
right to advife—-nay, to inftruct the Parliament, is as undoubted 
°s the right of the Parliament to rule the country ;—let the people 
at large point out thofe evils to their rulers, and refpeétfully, yet 
firmly, claim redrefs, It is not our purpofe to go in detail through 
all the abufes of this fort whi ch call for | immediate reform ;—but 
we muft take the liberty of pot nting cut feveral, the removal of 
which, even if unatten ded with any further re form, would great. 
ly i improve the conftitution of the Houfe of Commons, b >y curbe 
ing the overgrown influence of the Executive in that aflemb sly. 

“There are, in the first place, too many placemen in that House, 
We desire not to be confounded with those who wish to exclude 
all persons in office from seats in Parliament ;—we hold, that this 
would not only destroy the whole frame of the Government, and 
prevent all public business from being g even tolerably well ma- 
naged—but it would remove one of the most eflicacious checks 
on the conduct of the Ministers. But although the heads of the 
departments, for the sake of responsibility, and, perhaps, one 
other member of each, to facilitate business, sho uld be allowed to 
sit in Parliament, no man can pretend that all the inferior mem- 
bers of ail the departments have any business there ; or that their 
attendance in the House of Commons is any furtherance of its 
business; or that they can both vote there, and perform their ofhi- 
cial duties elsewhere, at the same time; or, in short, that they 
sit in the House of Commons for any other purpose than to form 
a regular and trusty band of ministerial voters—always on the spot 
—aiways ready to ‘divide. They are thus hoiders of places which 
would be almost sinecures, were not the annexed condition of par- 
liamentary attendange a partofthe tenure. J¥roym all the beards and 
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offices, the Treasury, Admiralty and India Board, Comptroller of 
the Navy, King’s Household, State Paper Office, King’s Printer, 
and others, a “number of nearly thirty placemen might be se- 
lected, whose exclusion from Parliament would not only be at- 
tended with no inconvenience to the public business, but would 
eminently promote it in all its principal departments, while it 
levelled a serious blow at the undue influence of the Crown in 
the House of Commons. A /’/ace-Bill, upon this principle, then, 
is one of the first measures that should be adopted. 

The exclusion of some persons in judicial situations is no less 
fit to be effected ; for, although those offices are not held during 
peogere, it almost always happens, that they who fill them are at- 
tached to the Court ; and it is surely inconsistent with the high dig 
nity of judicial functions to attend the House of Commons, for the 
purpose of mixing in party politics. No good reason can be 
given for allowing the Welsh Judges, for example, to sit in Par- 
jiament, while the twelve Judges of England are excluded. ‘This 
inconsistent state of the law has the further effect o° interfering 
with their official duties. We presume, then, that another bill of 
this description would be a second improvement of the Constitue 
tion. 

The representation of Scotland affords another field, safe for the 
most cautious, and inviting to the most timid reformer. We have, 
in this part of the United Kingdom, no popular representation at all. 
Voters possess in counties the elective franchise, not on account 
of any real property, but on account of whatis termed, in the lan- 
guage of the feudal law, Superiority—that is, certain rights, simi- 
lar to manerial rights, and which may be held wholly independent 
of any property in the soil. Our Englist 1 readers will understand 
this better, when we state, that it is as if a whole manor were par- 
celled out in copyhold tenements, and the lord received a certain 
small rent from his copyholders, amounting, in the whole, to 40s. 
‘This would render him a voter in England,—but he would be the 
only voter upon the land of the manor; while the real proprietors, 
the co pyholders, would have no votes, though their estates, to all 
practical intents and purposes as independent as if they were 
freehold, might be worth as many thousands yearly. ‘Vhis isa 
case which, we presume, has few, if any example sin Englind 5 
and those never can be multiplied ; because no man can create 
copyholdings. But in Scot'and, where no statute like that of 
Qua Emptores was ever made sashes re, on the contrary, subin- 
feudations are encouraged by the law; any man may sever his 
property from his superiority, divesting himself of ¢ he “ rmer in 
favour of a purchaser, who obtains no rght of voting, an Line 
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pens, that a man buys land to the greatest amount, without having 
any vote; or buys a vote alone, without the land. Thus, too, igy 
might happen, that one or two persons might elect all the Scotgh 
county members, without having an acre of property in Scotland, or 
ever having, till the day of election, seen that country. Heng 
too, the number of voters, even in the largest counties, is very lie 
mited,—not exceeding two hundred; in others it is only forty or 
fifty; in some, fifteen or twenty; and in some still lower. Nay, 
in one county, a few years ago, there was ouly a single voter; and 
as he happened to be a judge ; and, as no man can be elected whoig 
not a voter, there was no person eligible. Hence, as another com 
sequence, a constant traflic in votes, and a practice of buyi 
votes in counties where the parties are nearly balanced, merely ig 
order to obtain jobs and places from the representative or his ade 
herents. From this follows a still more serious evil : the memben 
in order to obtain such favours for his constituents, must be in 
constant attendance at the Treasury; and, in return for the pa 
tronage by which he keeps his seat, he must be as regular ig 
his attendance upon divisions in Parliament. We wish to make 
no invidious reflections ; but the Scotch county members did not 
on the Walcheren‘Division, speak the same opinion with the Eng- 
lish. A majority of the English county members voted against 
the expedition—39 to $37. The same number of Irish county — 
members voted on both sides—26; but only five Scotch county 
members voted against, while no less than twenty voted for, the 
expedition ;—thus turning the scale of the whole county repres 
sentation completely in favour of it. Is it possible to suppose, 
that the Scotch members expressed the sentiments of this part.of 
the country? Have we any reason to believe, that four fifths 
of the people approved of the Scheldt expedition? Or, is not 
the difference wholly owing to the state of our representation 2" 
As another means, therefore, of limiting the influence of the 
Crown in the House of Commons, and of improving the consti« 
tution of Parliament, we would suggest the expediency of a bill 
for annexing the right of voting at county elections to the real § 
property, preserving votes to those who at present possess them. 
in virtue of superiorities. 

Copyholders in England are excluded from the right of voting, 
by the same feudal principles which confined the franchise im 
Scotland to the superior, viz. because the copyholder was a vase 
sal, or villein, at the time when the lesser barons first chose te 
presentatives, and gave up attending Parliament in person. There 
is, therefore, every just reason for now granting the right of vote 
ing to this class of proprietors, and thus removing the only ree 
mains of vassalage which at present distinguishes them. Sucha 
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measure would render the elections somewhat more popular in 
many places ; and it would, at any rate, be performing a debt of 
justice, even if it did not greatly contribute to the improvement 
of the representation. Ir would also be a necessary accompani- 
ment to the corresponding measure adopted with respect to the 
Scotch counties. 

Hitherto every thing is plain and easy ; nor do there appear 

any objecti ions to the proposed reforms, of ficient w ‘Nt to 
eae us delay ati i balance the be its if f measures i 
their inconveniences. ‘Vhis is perhaps a sufficient reason f 
ping here in the first instance, and not taking a second and me 
uncertain step, unti) our footing is firm in the first. We sh ili, 
however, bring into view another and most important branch of 
the subject, from its connexion with the Parliamentary influence of 
the Crown, in order that it may be well considered, and, if pos- 
sible, may form a part of the iirst reform; for we confess it ap- 
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of Commons, and that there would also be less danger of the 
threat being put in execution; because, in the long-run, it can 
never be for the interest of the Crown to multiply the appeals to 
the people. It would also follow, that the chance of a popular 
delusion influencing elections would be greatly diminished, inas- 
much as the Crown could only take its choice of three, instead of 
seven years ; and then the benefit which must result, from send. 
ing representatives more frequently back.to their constituents, are 
too shvloes to require enumeration. We are not blind to the 
drawbacks wit) which such a reform may be attended; but we 
confess the ben: fits of it, both in rendering the House of Com. 
mons a more faithful representative of the people, and in checke 
ine one of the wersr kinds of Crown influence—the influence de. 


rived from en occafional alliance but very natural between the mob 
and arbitrary tbe er—scem £0 great, as very greatly to outweigh 
the disadvantages wh 8 might result from it. 


The Borough reprefentation is the next fubjeét which claims our 
attention ; but itis one of greater difficulty, and requires much 
greater caution :—not that the abufes in this part of the fyftem 
are inconfiderable, or unfit for rigorous corre€tion,—but becaufe 
they are mixed up with much that is good as preventing greater 
evils, and becauie the fudden and complete alteration of this braach 
of the reprefentation, by bringing it back to its firft principles, is 
an experiment of vaft difficulty and hazard, and ought therefore 
to be poltponed until a beginning of reform has been made in 
points where the evil is more unmingled with good, and the reme- 
dy more certain and fafe. Totske only a fingle example : -No 
man can deny, that it would be highly impolitic to throw open all 
1¢ boroughs in which the right of voting at prefent belongs to 
certain parts of the population. No man of common fenfe would 
with to fee that worit detcription of boroughs. multiplied, in which 
from two to five hundred inhabitants have votes,—boroughs which 
are too Jarge to be in the quiet pofleflion of a fingle great fimily, 
but not too large to be contef* d by men of ready-money influence, 
~——boroughs which are, for this reafon, the very finks of every 
fpecies of corruption. Yet it would be a very violent proceeding 
to disfranchife the places of this fize where corporations ele¢t, 
and to transfer their rights to certain large towns not now repre- 
fented. It would aifo introduce into Parliament a different clafs 
of reprefentatives. On the other hand, it cannot be denied that 
a gradual extin@ion of the worft borough fra pant se by the vo- 
Juntary furrender cf their exitting rights to the publ ic for a valr« 
able confideration, and a transference of their right of eleétion to 
duch large towns as Manchciter, Birmingham, Leeds and Sheffield, 
and to fuch of the larger counties as fend too few reprefentatives 
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—for inftance, Yorkshire and Lancafhire—would be a moft valu- 
able improvement in the reprefentation. It would oper 

ever, not fo much in directly improving the Hovfe of Comm 
as in difuhng a more popular fpirit, by - increafing the number of 
great popular leCtions, and in giving certain laf ff<s of the peo- 
ple an intereft in the management of public aff: i 
ly beneficial to liberty. Thefe advai S 
undervaluing ; but they belong to a clals quite 
which we have ventured to point out as the firf 
ant, namely, the direct limitation of minifteria 
Houfe of Commons. qt appears yi us, that this fhould | 
object of reform, as it is indifputal bly the firft evil in 
fyitem; and that 2 wife and prudent ftatefman woulc 
point, and be fatisfied with having gone thus far, wh 
brought forward the meafures above fuggefted with fuch | a view 
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‘The change would be great and beneficial in itfelf, and it would pave 
the way fo yr further (there can fi arcel) be greater) improvements. 


But if we would fain hold fuch language to the well-meaning 
and zealous friends of parliamentary ref ve can mn nowile 
fuffer the enemies of all conftitutional imp rovements to interfere 
with their veto, and profcribe whatever is pre yp voted, merely becaufe 
itisachange. We object, as much as they car 1 do, to all rafh pro- 
jeAs—all wholefale reforms—all theoretic: al fyftem-mongers, who 
will have every thing, or nothing, and care not how much they 
put in jeopardy, fo as they bring out fomething rounded and fi- 
nifhed off at the frit heat. But then, we hold it to -be equally 
unwife to reject every prop ofa l of a moderate an d temperate kind 
—introduced cautioutly for the purpofe of remeying a fi na ac- 
knowledged evil, fo uaconnetied with any other part 
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of th e fyf- 
tem, that the experiment may fucceed, or may fail, without the 
{malleft danger to the interefts of the whole. 
We ak, too, what is the confiftency of fuch fcruples We might 
in molt cafes demand, where is their honefty ? ‘The very perfor 18 
wi.o affe& to be moft troubled by them, are making di ily changes 
in every part of our fyftem; nay, without feeling it—probably with- 
out knowing it—certainly without fo calling it—they have been re 
forming parliaments for the laft twenty years, undiftart ved by their 
own fcrup! es, and unpunifhed by any of the fe: ful confe quences 
yhich they now affe€t toapprehend. If we fhould be told that i it 
dangerous to reform the Scotch county reprefertation, we dem taba, 
9 it was that altered, over and over again, within a few years, 
a fyftem of county olediaoas in Jreland? Who changed the 
right of voting from ten tot wenty pounds, (except where the vot« 
actually refided and cultiva ted ?) Who introduced the regiftry 
‘yftem, and excluded the votes of rent-chargers? All thefe changes 
O 2 were 
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were greater and more violent than any that we now propofe ;~ 
they were more odious, too, in their nature ; for they disfranchif- 
ed—they limited, inftead of extending, as we would do, the 
tight of voting ;—they were introduced, too, in the moft trouble. 
fome times, into a country torn in pieces by faftion, and even a 
prey to civil war—while we are only propofing an extenfion of the 
eletive franchife in the moft peaceful times, and the moft quiet 
part of the empire. Yet al} thofe comparatively violent changes 
—thofe parliamentary reforms in Ireland paffed harmlefs over our 
heads, and left the country and its legiflature entire, until there 
came upon it that grand parliamen tary revolution—the trith Union 
—the very pride of thofe who cant the moft intolerably upon the 
perils of the moft limited reform. With fuch reafoners, it were 
vain, as well as ufele!s, to argue. The neceflities of their country 
will alone extort from them a portion of that indulgence for the 
found and tem \perate plans, of others, which they have fo freely 
required for their own viclent projects. 

We have delivered ourfelves ; thortly upon this part of the fub- 
je€t on the prefent occafion; becaufe we purpole, in every fuc- 
ceeding Number of this Fouraal, ¢ to refume it; and never, upon 
any account, to lofe fight of it, until our feeble efforts, in con- 
junction with thofe of abler men, fhall have awakened the country 
and its government to a fenfe of its Gtuation, and a defire to ate 
tempt its improvement in good earnett. 

We have, on the prefenc occa "y done little more than trace 
the evil to irs fource, and indicaie the manner of applying the re- 
xredy, and the point to which the firft atrempts fhould be direét- 
ed. his much may ferve as a fit introduction to the fubjed. 
We are not without the vanity of believing, that our unceafing 
efforts helped on the abolition of the flave trade, and affiited in 
opening men’s eyes to the fLupid bigotry which oppretfes the Irifh 
Catholics—topics which we ttarted in our very firit Namber, (See 
No. I. Art. XXI.), and which, we believe, have been inculcated 
more oF lefs in every fucceeding publication of this widely circu- 
Jated Journal. May we now iadu! ze a hope, that we are pre pare 
jug the many thoufands who read our pages, for a candid contfi- 
deration of the important topics to which this article is intended 
as an introduction,—and that our labours here alfo may be attend- 
ed with fome good fruits 

For the reit—-we have too long been calumniated, and too often 
received every fpecies of bafe adulation from our calumniators, 
to be in the fmallett de ‘gree anxious what re ception the foregoi ng 
pages may meet with, either amony the wreiched minions of pree 


fent power, or the equally co: temp tible tools of a tumultuous fac- 
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clafs of impoftors are moft defpicable ;—for, as an utter difrogord 
of truth and contempt of decency, characterize the feeble efforts 
of both claffes in nearly the fame de ‘gree, we cannot ftop to ap- 
portion the fhares of other qualities which may belong to each 5 — 
and we recolleét the labours of the one and the other with the 
fame imprefMions. 


Art. IX. British Georgics. By James Grahame. pp. 340. 
4to. Edinburgh, 1809. 


W: have no great predilection, we must say, for Didactic po- 

etry of any sort,—at least, whe re it corresponds with its 
title, and really aims at teaching ; and though there are several 
pieces that have obtained much merited cele ‘brity under that title, 
we suspect that it has been earned by the passages to which it 
was leas t appl licable. Some have pleased by the liveliness and 
beauty of the descriptions which they contained 5 others by the 
exquisite polish and elegance of the composition ; and the greater 
part, pi thaps, by their episodes anid digressions. Who reads the 
precepts of Hesiod, or the arguments of Lucrctius ?—or even 
the maxims about sowing and reaping in Virgil, or the theory of 
laughter and of general ideas in Akenside ? 

The poem before us, we fear, will not take away this reproach 
of the Did: ictic Muse; and may indeed be divided, mote certainly 
and commodiously th: n most of its family, into the two great 
compartments of the legible and the illegible. The agriculrural 
precepts, which are as dull and prosaic as any precepts we ever 
met with, fortunately are not very intimately mixed up with the 
descriptive and poetical passages ; and those, which are often of 
great beauty and pathos, are yenerally so detached and complete 
in themselves, that they might have stood as well in any other work 
which treated of rural life and rural scenery 3 and may be per- 
fectly relished and understood by those who are wicked enough 
to skip over ail the agricultural learning of the volume. 

Though ‘ Georgics > may be, as Mr Grahame assures us, the 
proper appellati ion for all treatises of husbandry in verse, the 
*Scotish Farmer’s Kalendar ’ tvould have been a title more deserip- 
tive of the plan and substance of the work before us. Not ony is 
the whole s scenery borrowed from this end of the island, bur the 
poem is divided into twelve parts or sections, arranged in the order, 
and under the names of the twelve months of the year, and con- 
taining full directions for all farm-work proper to each month re- 
trectively, as well as some fine descriptions of the successive ap- 

4 pearances 











pearances of the country, and the condition of its inhabitants ; 
together with many little episodes and reflections arising out of 
these considerations. 

In thus putting the eg > year into blank verse, it was evident. 
ly next to impossible t avoid clashing with the author of the 
Seasons ;—and those, oneal gly, who are jealous of ‘Thomson’s 
original invention, will find frequent occasion to complain of the 
author before us. At the same time, there are many points in 
which we think his merits must be admitted by all lovers of po- 
etry, and his originality conn essed by the warmest admirers of 
Thomson. The singular fidelity and clearness of his descriptions, 
prove him to have studied all his po s for himself, in nature ; 
—a certain simplicity of thought, and softness of heart, give a 
peculiar character to his manner, that Boies all idea of imita- 


ion 3 and his fin ae discriminating pictures of the Scotish land- 


cap e, and the Scoti: 1 peas: antry, are as new in their subje ct, as 
they are excellent in 4 » execution. 


Pnere is something irresistibly pleasing in the faithful repre. 
$c} is of external nature » even in her simplest and most ordi- 
nary aspects. Ail men have interesting associations with dawn- 


ings and sunsets :—and the returns of summer and winter, as they 





indicate themselves upon the woods and waters, the mountains 
and fields’ of our home scenery, recal to every bosom a thousand 
impressions, more ious and touching than can usually be excited 


Ov Cbjects far more new and extra ordinary. A: lively picture of 
nat they *, pleases everybody—and is the only thing, per- 
haps, that . Nor are we very apt, while we feel indebt- 


ed to the artist for a clear and striking con ception, to blame him 
for hay my pain’ ‘d what i5 com mon, oreven Ww hat had been often 
in fore. Hf a descriptive poet makes us feel distinctly that 


ee 
o 


le 1s Copying from nature, and not from his pred lecessors, we ex- 


cuse a good deal of coimci 





‘nce, and really receive a new impres- 
sion from a new portrait of the came grand original. 

Mr ‘scriptions appear to us to be remarkable for 
y, minuwteness and brevity,—for the singular 
etness with which they are brought out,—and 
ess earnestness in the manner of their execution 
which shows the author to have been entirely occupied with the 
care of rendering Ff uithful ly and exactly what was present to his 
eye or his men ory. ‘There ts no arabition to be fine or striking,— 
a nd no great ener ‘mm, apparenily, about the distant effect or ideal 
pe rfection of his lau iscape, —but an honest determination and en- 
deavour to give ! na precisely what was before him,—and 
to communicate faithfully to them what nas actu: uily made an im- 
pression on himself. In this way, he seldom thinks it necessary 
te 
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to cal] in the aid of exaggeration, or to invent any nicturesque or 
extraordin: iry circumstances to besprak an lateness lor his deli- 
neations ; but Presents his scenes successively in all their native 
plainness and simplicity,—noting down all the features that really 
occur in them, without conc eraing himself whether other poe 
have represented them or not,—and stopping when these are ex- 
hausted, however abrupt or im perfe ‘ct the composition may co 

$ q ie itly appear. ‘The effect « if this plan of writing is, that 
the most distinct and vivid images to the fancy ; although they are 
not often heightened by ar YY great glow of genius or animation, 


descriptions are almost always strong and impressive, and present 


, ' eS 7 A 
and are irequently broken and irreguiar, or deficient in that Kcep-~ 


} , ’ } . 
ing which may be found in the works of those who write more 
from the love of the art than of the subject. 
ihe great charm, however, of Mr Grahame’s poetry, appears 


to us to consist in i. moral character,—in that natural expression 
of kindness and tenderness of heart, which gives such a peculiar 


air of paternal gooduess and Pisa simplicity to his writ- 
ings,—and that earnest and intimate regn? with the objects cf 
his compassion, which assures us at once that he is not nish) ing a 


theatrical display of sensibility, but sesnels giving vent to the fa- 
miliar sentiments of his bosom. We can trace here, in short, and 


hi 





with the same pleasi ng e! Tects, that entire absence of all od 
effort and affectation, which we have already noticed as the mos 


pts in = Mien 
e are acquainted, appear but 
ctions, as well as their 


remarkable distinction of his 
all the other poets with w 
tuo obviously to put their feelings and ; 
fancies and phrases, into a sort of studi ad dress, | before 
ture to present them to the crowded assembly of the public: and 
though the style and icin of this dress varies according to the 
taste and ability of the inventors, still it se ] 
ie 








they veon«s 


hide their native proportions, and to prov: were a little 
ashamed or afraid to exhibit them, as the were. The 
greater part of those who have aime: at producing a pathetic ef- 





cniracters of 


"y are spo ken of ; 





tect, have attempted to raise and 


their personages and me languay 





. 1 7 “ea * 
and thus to seek an excuse, as it were, for their sensibility in the 
lusions of vulgar bers ition: others have aggravated their dis- 


tresses with s range and incredi » ¢ 1! tions,—that it might 
and ordinarv 











ap not disturb th ives © 

ft few have «: d out bo emselvyes and 
th ical and capricious affecta 
tions, that t t ae their neighbours ot 
being su ( vulyat hies of our 
Hit ow, \ hink, ! rer this general 
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neswoustiess and shyness about showing the natural and sir mple 

feelings with which the contemplation of human emotion should 
affect us—or rather, has been too seriousiy occupied, and too 
constantly engrossed with the feelings themselves, to think how 
the confession of them might be taken by the generality of his 
readers,—to concern himself about the contempt of the fastidious, 
or the derision of the unfeeling. In his poetry, therefore, we 
meet neither _ the Musidoras and Damons of Thomeon, nor 
the gypsywomen and Ellen Orferds of Crabbe; and still less with 
the Matthew amar Alice Fells,, or Martha Raes of 
Mr Wordsworth ;—but we meet with the ordinary peasants of 
Scotlind in their ordinary situations, and with a touching and 
simple expresston of concern for their guiferings, and of gene. 
rous indulgence for their faults. He is not ashamed of his kind- 
ness and condescension, on the one hand; nor is he ostentatious 
or vain of it, on the other—but gives e pression in the most 
plain and unaffected manner to sentiments that are neither cour- 
terfeited nor disguised. We do not know any poetry, indeed, 
that Jets us in so directly to the heart of the writer, and produces 
so full pnd | pleasing a conviction that it is dictated by. the genuine 











feelings which it aims at communicating to the reader. If there 
be les ie and elevation than in the evans of some of. his con- 


eemporar ss there is more fruth and:tenderness than is commonly 


found along with those qualities, and less getting up either of 
language or of sentiment than we recollect to have met with in 
any modern composition. 


‘The last pecu jiarity by which Mr Grahame’s poetry is recom- 
mended to us, is ene which we hesitate a little about naming to 
mur English readers :—to be candid with them, however, it is 
his great-nationality. We do love him in our hearts, we are a- 
fraid, for speaking so affectionately of Scotland. Dut, independ- 
ent of this partial bias, we must say, that the exquisitely correct 


pictures which he has drawn of Scottish rusties, and of Scottish rue 





ral scenery, have a merit, which even English critics would not think 
we had overrated if they were as well qualified as we are to judge 
of their ficleliry. We will add, too, in spite of the imputations to 
oe it may expese us, that the rustics of Seotland are a far 


ite » and far fitter subjects for poetry than their 
condition in the South. ‘They are much 
ious and intelligent —have more delicacy in their 
t and serious kindness in their 
in a wo a hey are far less drutish than the 
great body of the English peasantry. At the same time, from be- 
ing pocrer and more lonely, their characters and way of life are 
more truly simple, while the very want of comfort and accom- 


brethren oT 
more thou 
affections flectine, patien 


natures. 





modation with which-they are sometimes surrounded, holds more 


s f 
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of the antique age, and connects them more clesely with those 
primitive times, with the customs and even the history of which 
they are still so generally familiar. The Scotish landscape, too, 
we must be pardoned for thinking, is better suited for poeticad 
purposes than the prevailing scenery of England. Its great ex- 
tent and openness—the slight shade of dreariness that is common- 
ly thrown over oth its beauty and its sublimity—and the air or 
wildness and antiquity which it derives from its rocky hills and 
unploughed valleys,— possess a charm, both to the natives and to 
strangers, that leads far more readily to poetical asscciations than 
the fertile fields and sr ug villages of the South. 

It we have succeeded at all in interesting the reader in this 
work by these general observations, he will naturally be anxious 
to judge for himself of their pre priety, by perusing some part of 
e poem. We shall select + few specimens, the refore, in turn- 
ing over the volume. The following picture of a bright frosty 
day is evidently drawn from nature. 

‘ Ruddy is row the dawning as in June, 

And clear and blue the vault of noon-tide sky : 

Nor is the slanting orb of day unfelt. ; 

From sunvtard rocks, the icicle’s faint drop, 

By loncly river-side, ts heard at times 

To break the silence deep: for now the stream 

Is mute, or iaintly guregles, far below 

Its frozen ceiling: silent stands the mill, 
r } 


he wheel immoveable, and shod with ice. 
“Che babbling rivulet, at each little slope, 


pS 






ows scantily beneath a me id veil, 

And scems a pearly current liquified ; 
While, at the shelvy side, in thousand shapes 
l‘antastical, the frostwork domes uprear 


‘Their tiny fabries,’ &c, +-— 


‘ Spotless parterres, all freakt with snow-white flowers, 
Flowers that no archetype in nature own ; 
Or spreads the spiky crystals into fields 
Of bearded gram, rustling in autumn breeze.’ p. 19, 20. 
1¢ following sketch of our uplar id scenery is marked by the 
2me power of . ice observation. It makes part of a dissertation 
m the management of bees. 
‘ When summer’s blow of flowers begins to fade, 
Some to the moorlands bear their hives, to cull 
The treasures of the heathbell ; simple flower ! 
‘That still extends its purple tint as far 
As eye can reach, round many an upland farm: 
There still, of genuine breed, the colly * meets, 


Tl 


Barking 


moran cupeenuenenpems —— ——___ —- SS ee taste, mame 


The shepher 
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3arking shrill-toned, the stranger rarely seen ; 
Ww hile near some rushy ricks of meadow hay 
The startled horse stands gazing, then around 
Hiis tether-length of twisted hair full stretched, 
He snorting scours: a toothless harrow serves 
For garden gate, where duly ranged, the hive 
Stand covered till the evening shades descend. 
But whi the sun-beams glisten on the dew, ; 
Forth fly the stranger tribes, and far and near r 
Spread o’er the purple moor, cheering the task ture 
Of him who busy digs his winter fuel ; pres 
For ’mid these wilds no sound gives sign of life 
Save hum of bee, or grashopper’s hoarse chirp ; 
Or when the heath-fowl strikes her distant call ; 
Or plovers, lighting on the half-buried tree, 


Scream their dire dirge where once the linnet sune. ” 


p- 139, 140. 


There is great truth, and a spirit of freshness and beauty, i im 
thi iS pre "re of a summer daw n. 


+ 


mn 


aie 


Yes,—let the husbandman arouse to toil, 

While yet the sky a deep-empurpled tint 

Northward displays,—before the corncraik’s call 

In mist-veiled meads awake the nestling lark, 

To hail the dawn. Sweet is the dubious bound 

Of night and morn, when spray and plant are drenched 
In dew ; sweet now the odour-bre: thing birch, 
"The gaudy breom, the orchard’s blushing boughs, 


‘The milk white thorn, on which the black! »ird roosts, 
Till licht he shakes his ruffliag plumes, and chants 
His roundelay ; and swect the beanfield 1 

?T ween which the drilling plough is artful steered, 


Shaking the dew-drop gently from the blcor 

‘Thence on their lingering wings the west winds waft 

A balmy odour: struck with new delight, 

The toil-worn traveller pauses on his way. 

Perhaps some veteran, whom Egyptic sands 

Bleve reft of sight, (O, when will warfare cease !) 

Leans on his staff, and wishes that but once, 

But only once, he could behold those blooms, 

Which now recal his father’s little field.’ p. 105-7. 
content and calin of clo sing harvest seems also to breathe 


in these lines. 


O pleasant sight ! 
These lozenged ropes that, at the tapering top, 


End in a wisp-wound pinnacle, a vladsome perch 
} ] > 
On which already sits poor Robin, proud, 


And sweetly sings a song, to Har vest Home! 
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The fields are swept, a tranquil silence reigns, 

And pause of rural labour, far and near. 

Deep is the morning’s hush ; from grange to grange 

Responsive cock-crows, in the distance heard 

Distinct as if it at hand, soothe the pleased ear ; 

And oft, at intervals, the flail, remote, 

Sends faintly through the air its deafened sound.’ p. 174-5. 

The following antithetical view of the effects of judicious cul- 
ture, is pleasing, from the variety and clearness of the i images it 
presents. 
* By such resources so applied, I’ve seen, 

As if it were, a new creation smile ; 

Have seen the clover, red and white, supplant 

The purple heath-bell ; rustling ears succeed 

The dreary stillness of the lurid moor ; 

The glutted heifer lowing for the pail, 

Where starving sheep picked up their scanty fare ; 

The sheltering hawthorn blossom, where the furze 

Its rugged aspect reared; and I have heard 

Where melancholy plovers hovering screamed, 

The partridge-call, at gloamin’s lovely hour, 

Far o’er the ridges break the tranquil hush ; 

And morning larks ascend with songs of joy, 

Wheve erst the whinchat chirped from stone to stone.’ p.41- 

The reader may now wish to see how Mr Grahame manages his 
living figures. This is a description of the cottager’s winter oc- 
cupation, when 
‘ Hie shuts again his door, and turns his hand 

To home employmient,—mending now a hive, 

With bark of brier darned pliant through the stams ; 

Or, looking forward through the wintry gloom 

‘To summer days, and meadows newly mown, 

Repairs his toothless rake ; or feeds his bees ; 

Or drives a nail into his studded shoon ; 

Or twists a wisp, and winds the spiral steps 

Ai und the henroost ladder: deeply fixed, 

Meanwhile, his children quit their play, and stand 

With look inquiring, and inquiring tongue, 

Admiring much his skill. Thus glides “the day ; 

Thus glide the evening hours, when laid to rest 

His imps are stilled, and with its deep-toned hum 

‘The wool-wheel joins the excluded tempest’s howl. 

Perhaps some neighbour braves the blast, and cheers 

The fire-side ring ; then blaze the added peats, 

Or moss-dug faggot, brightening roof and wail, 

And rows of glancing plates that grace the shelves. 
The jest meanwhile, or story of old times, 
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Goes cheery rouwn yt. or fram some well soiled nite 
oes eneery Ina ¢ » ircm son e ¢ Pigs, 


Are read the deeds of heroes, by the light jec 
Mayhap of brands, whereon—when greenwood trees ers 
Were all their canopy—their armour hting.’ p. 228, 220. col 
The author’s tendernets and kindnels of heart, we think, is ahi 


very confpicuous in the following extract. It clofes a long ealior- 
tation in favour of planting willows for bafket-making. 
* The man bowed down with age, the sickly youth, 
The widowed mother with her little child, 
That lends its aid and loves to be employed, 
Find, from this easy toil, a help in need. 
he blind man’s blessing lights on him who plants 


n oster bed: O I have seen a smile 


- 


be 


mild content npon the assembled group 
piteous visages, whose dexterous hands, 
aught by the public care, plied the light task ; 
And | have heard, their hour of labour done, 
"Lhat simple, sacred strain, By Bahel’s streams, 
Rise from the sightless band, with such a power 
Of heart-dissolving melody,—move such a host 
Of strong o’erwhelming feelings in the breast, 
As wrung a tear from most obdurate eyes. 
Once I beheld a captive, whom these wars 
Had made an inmate of the prison-house, 
Cheering with wicker-work (that almost seemed 
To him a sort of play) his dreary hours. 
I asked his story: in my native tongue, 
(Long use had made it easy as his own) 
He answered thus :—Before these wars began, 
I dwelt upon the willowy banks cf Loire : 
I married one who, from my boyish days, 
Had been my playmate. One morn,—I’ll ne’er fi ret ! 
While busy choosing out the prettiest twigs, 
‘To warp a cradle for our child unborn; 
We heard the tidings, that the conscript-lot 
tad fallen on me; it came like a death-knell. 
"’he mother perished, but the babe survived ; 
And, ere my parting day, his rocking couch 
I made complete, and saw him sleeping smile,— 


* 
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‘The smile that played upon the cheek of her 
Who lay clay-cold. Alas! the hour soon came 
‘That forced my fettered arms to quit my child ; 
And whether now he lives to deck with flowers 
‘he sod upon his mother’s grave, or lies 
Beneath it by her side, I ne’er could learn : 


} think he’s gone; and now I only wish 7 

Yor liberty and home, that I may see, e' 

\nd stretch myself and die upon that grave.” p. 18--0 , 
ine 
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The fame amiable turn of mind is vifible, we think, in the ob- 
jects upon which he has chofen to dwell, in prefenting to his read- 
ers the melancholy but common pidlure of a family of cottagers 
9, condemned to migrate to the ftifling lanes of a city. The dog and 
‘, 18 the cAi/dren are invroduced with great tendernefs and fimplicity. 
Lek ————‘ Behold the band 

With some smal! remnant of theiy household gear, 
Drawn by the horse which once they called their own ; 
Behold them take a last look of that roof, 
¥rom whence no smoke ascends, and onward move 
In silence ; whilst each passing object wakes 
Remembrances of scenes that never more 
Will glad their hearts ;—-the mill, the smiddy blaze 
So cheerful, and the doubling hammer’s clin! 
Now dying on the ear, now on the breeze 


3 


Heard once again. Ah, why that joyous dark 
Precursive! Little dost thou ween, poor tl! 
That ne’er again the slowly-stepping herd, 





And nibbling flock, thou’lt drive afield or home; 
That ne’er again thou’lt chase the limping hare, 


While, knowing well thy eager yelp, she scorns 
Thy utmost speed, and, from the thistly lea, 


Espies, secure, thy puzzled, fruitless search. ’— 








But soon thou 1 tors 
c +} - 
The che $9 whe ll 
7 \ ry] 
hy pl: 
——* Oft from their high 








And wretched roof, they look, trying, through clouds 
Of driving smoke, a glimpse of the green ficids 

To gain, while, at the view, they feel their hearts 
Sinking within them. Ah! these vain regrets 

For happiness, that now is but a dream, 

Are not their sorest evil. No, disease 

(The harvest of the crowded Nouse of toil) 


Approaches, withering first the cpening bloom 
Of infant years, ’— 

——* O! that heart-wrincing cr Vv 
To take them home,—to take them home again,-—- 
"Their ceaseless, deathbed cry, poor innocents ! 
Repeated while the power to lisp is theirs ;— 
Alas! that home no more shall ye behold ; 
No more along the thistly lea pursue 
The flying down ; no more, transported, rn 
From learaing’s humble door, with playmates bly 


nn 
J 


, 
oO gather pebbles in the shallow burn.’ p. 65—! 

The Hizghlaud reapers, who travel anaually ro cuc down the 
, 6 P , “ - 


— ' 7 oie ow pelt Oe, el et be ’ ' 
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‘ Oft, at this season, faintly meets the ear 
The song of harvest bands, that plod their way 
From dark Lochaber, or the distant isles, 
Journeying for weeks to gain a month of toil ; 
Sweet is the falling of the single voice, 
And sweet the joining of the choral swell, 
Without a pause ta’en up by old and young, sf) 
Alternating, in wildly-measured strain, 
Thus they, ’mid clouds of flying dust, beguile, 
With songs of antient times, their tedious way. p- 151. 
At harveit-hom. we have them ayain on their return ;—and the 
anal ry of their Celtic partialities draws a fine and very natural 
burit ©f nationality from the author. 
¢ Far on their homeward way, the Highland bands 
Approach the mountain range, the bound sublime 
©: Scotia’s beateous plains, while gleams of joy, 
Not tearless, tint each face: and now the clouds, 
That lower along those steeps, slowly ascend, 
And whiten, as they upward flit, in flakes 
Still thin and thinner spreading, till, at last, 


> 





Each lofty summit gleams, each torrent-fall cd 
Reflects the radiance of the setting sun. fo 
And now, upon the way-worn traveller’s ear, p 
The much-loved language, in his native glen, it, 
Seems music sweet :—what joy! scarce more he feels m 
When, in the lowly thatch his sickle hung, B 
He clasps his children to his throbbing heart. be 
How pleasant came thy rushing, silver Tweed ! or 
Upon my ear, when, after roaming long gt 
In southern plains, I’ve reached thy lovely bank ! he 
How bright, renowned Sark! thy little stream, be 
Like ray of columned light chasing a shower, to 
Would cross my homeward path ;—how sweet the sound, it 
When I, to hear the Doric tongue’s reply, 
Would ask thy well-known name! _ 
And must I leave, 
Dear land, thy bonny braes, thy dales, A 


1 





iunted by its wizard stream, o’erhung 

th ail the varied charms of bush and tree ; 

And must I leave the friends of youthful years, 

\nd mould my heart anew, to take the stam; } 


OF foreign friendships, in a foreign land, 

nd learn to love the music of strange tongues !— th 
es, I may love the music of strange tongues, ve 

And mould my heart anew, to take the stamp ve 

OF foreign friendships, in a foreign land :— vu 

But, to my parched mouth’s roof, cleave this tongue ; ex 

Ny fancy fade into the yellow leaf; ur 
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And this oft-pausing heart forget to throb, 
If, Scotland! thee and thine I e’er forget.’ p. 178—181. 
he defcription of the rattic wedding is fine and charactcriltic, 
~-and of the winter home-fcene in a cheerful cottage. But we have 
no longer room for any further extracts 5 and fhall terminate our 
quotations with the following pretty lines that happened to turn 
up jult as we were clofing the volume. 
‘ Ah! spare, thou pitying swain, a ridge-breadth round 
‘The partridge nest! so shall no new-come lord— 
To ope a vista to some ivied tower— 
Thy cottage raze; but when the day is done, 
Still shall the twig-bowered seat, on which thy sire 
Was wont at even-tide to talk, invite 
Thy weary limbs; there peace and health shall bless 
Thy frugal fare, served by the unhired hand, 
‘That seeks no wages save a parent’s smile.’ p. 113. 

For the fake of thefe, and of many other paflages, we mutt 
pardon Mr Grahame, we believe, for his bucolic leCture:—-his 
fcraps, half verfified, from the Farmes’s Miugazine, and ail his 
dulnefs about drains, fences, and manures; but we cannot quite 
fo eafily forgive him for his long profe notes, and for the grcat 
price of his volume. No practical farmer, he may depend upon 
it, will ever fubmit to be fchooled in blank verfe, however near it 

may approach to profe, or will ever condefcend to look into the 
Britith Georgics for inftru€tion ;—while the lovers of poetry mutt 
be very gene rally difgufted by the tedioufnefs of thofe difcourfes 
on practical hufbandry, which break in every now and then, fo un- 
gracefully, on the loftier {trains of the poet. ‘They who do re-don, 
however, will be rewarded, we think, by many very pleafing and 
beautiful paflages ;—and even thofe, whofe natures are too ungentle 
to admire this kind of poetry, muft love the character from which 
it proceeds, and which it has fo ftrong a tendency to form. 





Art. X. Tableau Physique des Regions Equatoriales, &c. Par 
Alexandre de Humboldt. qto. Paris, 1807, et segq. 


N° name ftands higher than that of Humboldt, among the 
lovers of geographical and phyfical feience. In explorin 

the tropical regions of the New World, this accomplifhed tra- 
veller has difplayed a refolution and perfeverance that have ne- 
ver been furpafled by any former adventurer. Very few iadi- 
viduals, indeed, were better qualified than M. de Humboldt, for 
executing that arduous undertaking. Zealous, ative, vigorous ; 
imbued with liberal knowledge ; ikiiled in general phyfics, and 
particularly 
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particularly attached to chemiftry, and its kindred branches, 
poiicfling ample means of md ulging his tafe, while thirling 
after difcoveries, and fired with emulation and the generous 
paffion of fame—he has directed his inguirics into every dee 
partment ef nature and of fociety. The mals of curious ime 
gormation which he procured in thofe dillant travels, and. thg 
fuperb coleQions which he was enabled to make relative todife 
ferent objects of fcience, far exceed any thi that has heres 
tofore been achieved by the exertions of an individual. Much 
snterefting light is thus caf on the history ur {pecies 5 the 
Himits of accurate geograp hy are extended ; and the flores of bos 
tany, zoology, and mineralogy ars enriched wit t 
ditions. “Thefe invaluable ac quifitions, clufzd undcr dilting 
heads, are to be broughr out fu ms vely, in a ityle of execution, 
wnriv alled § for elegance and fplendour. But che impatience of the 
pebli ve tardy pace ¢ ¢ printer a and engraver. Some 
portions, alias of the compofition have at intervals appeared, 
Dut they are {till Ainifhed and disjointed ; nor is the narra. 
tive of the vovage, which will occupy five quarto volumes, eveg 
yet begun. Three years have been already foent in publidh 


y 
what is now before us; and perhaps as many more will clapfe bee 


tore 


e 
hole fall be completed. Jn this itage of its progrefs, 
r 


we truft that we fhall gratify the curiohiy of - Tedte 

ket hing out a picture of the general refults. We doall 

afterwards have occafion to confider the details, and to fubje@ tig 
facis and obfcrvations to a critical examination. 

M. de Humboldt is a Pruflian gendeman * of good cftate, whe 
has devoted his time and his forcune to the purfuits of a Jibé 
sal curio&ty romnted by fuch motives, at the ape of CWCIYe 
one, he beyan to travel ever Europe 3 and in the {pace of fix yeatt 
cance, Switzerkané, 
rary, and Spain, Returning to Pans 

yt Bireors of the National Mute um, 
to accompany Captain Baudin in a voyage round the word. Me 
} 


Bonpland, of Rochelle, an excellent naturalift, and bred at the 
Mafeum, was named his affociate in the expedition. But unfore 
tunately the whole fcheme was abandoned, 1 consequence of the 
senewal of hoflilities with Auftria. 
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1e reader may perhaps fir 1d 7 in the “fol lowing pages, some {emg 
at hi; ve already been alluded to in our account of M, @ 
Humbs y} A’s Essat Politique, in a prece ding article. ‘The spatey 
however, which is occupied witl these rep etitions is so ve ry small, 
that we do not } thin k it wo ort] 1 while to iniure 
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he had entertained for feveral years back, of vifiting, 2s a philofopher, 
the countries of the Eaft. In that view, he was anxious to join the 
celebrated expedition which had failed to Egypt; whence he thought 
he could proceed into Arabia, and, crofling the Perfian Gulph, land 
on the Englifh fettlements on the fhores of India. But the fitua- 
tion of France, after the battle of the Nile, was becoming every day 
more critical. ‘The Barbary powers now waged war againtt her, and 
the navigation of the Mediterranean was rendered extremely ha- 
zardous for any of her veflels. Humboldt waited two months at 
Marfeilles, in the profpe& of obtaining a paflage on board of a 
Swedith frigate, which was expected to convey the conful Skiolde- 
brand to Algiers. His patience, however. was at length exhautted ; 
and he proceeded to Spain, hoping to find there a tafe and rez ady 
communication with the coaft of Barbary. At the fame time, he 
catried with him a confiderable colle€tion of philofophical and af- 

tronomical inftruments, which he had purchaled i is Eugiand and 
France. 

But a brighter prospect opened. After residing some months 
at Madrid, Humboldt was, in the most liberal and flattering terms, 
permitted by the Court of Spain to visit her colonies in the New 
World. He immedia ately invited from Paris his friend Bonpland, 
whose profound skill in botany and zoolo; gy was equalled only by 
his indefatigable zeal ; and, without a moment's delay, these eager 
travellers, in June 1799, embarked at Corunna in a Spa snish ship 5 
and having touched at the Canary Isles, where they climbed 
up to view the crater of the peak of Te eydé, they pursued their 
prosperous voyage, and arrived in the month of july at the port 
of Cumana in South America. The rest of the year was spent 
in visiting the coast of Paria,—the Indian missions of Chaymas,— 
and the provinces of New Andalusia, New Barcelona, Venezue- 
la, and Spanish Guyana. L.eaving the Caraccas in January 1800, 
Humboldt and Bonpland visited the charming vallies of Aragua, 
and the great lake of Valencia, or Tacarigua, which, in its ge- 
neral appearance, resembles that of Gener va, but .has its banks 
clothed with all the Juxuriant vegetation of a tropical climate. 
In Cura, one of its islets, he found, cultivated, a species of sola- 
aum, which yields wholesome and pleasant freit, From Porto- 
Cabello, our travellers, directing their course southwards, crossed 
on horseback the vast plains of Caloboza, Apure and Orenoc- 
co. They next traversed the famous Llanos, an immense fuc- 
cefion of deserts, stretching near two hundred miles on a dead 
level, absolutely destitute of springs or rivulets, and only cover- 
ed with a tall rank herbage. Over this desolate and pathless ex- 
panse they journeyed for whole days, without meeting a single 
shrub, or a solitary cabin to refresh the eye ; while they si iffered, 
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besides, extremely from the intense confined heat, which rose to 
£10 or 115 degrees of Fahtenheit’s scale. At St Fernando, on 
the river Apure, they began a most fatiguing navigation of moré 
than three thousand miles, which they performed in canoes ; and 
took the chart of the country through which they passed, by help 
of chronometers, and observations of Jupiter’s satellites or lunar dis- 
tances. Sailing down the Apure, they next entered the Orenocco, 
at the seventh degree of north latitude ; and, remounting this no- 
ble stream, they passed the cataracts of Mapures and Atures, 
and reached the conflux of the Guaviari. ‘Thence they ascended 
the small rivers Atabapo, Juamini and Temi. From the mission 
of Sarita, they passed over land to the sources of the famous 
Rio-Negro. About thirty Indians were employed to carry the 
canoes, through lofty forests, to the creek of Pemichin. Following 
the current, our travellers now shot into the Rio-Negro, on which 
they descended to Fort St Charles. From this point again, they 
remounted, by the Cassiquiari, to the riyer Orenocco, and thence 
to the vulcano of Daida and the mission of Esmeralda. But the 
Guaicas, an independent tribe of Indians, of a very fair complexion 
and most diminutive stature, yet extremely warlike, prevented 
Humboldt and his companion from reaching the sources of the Ores 
nocco. From Esmeralda, our travellers descended on the swelling 
stream to its mouth. This navigation down the Orenocco was 
the most painful and oppressive. ‘They suffered from want of pro- 
visions through the day, and were drenched with torrents of 
rain during the night. Forced to seek shelter, or a miserable 
subsistence among the woods, they were incessantly tormented 
by muskitoes and countless varieties of noxious and loathsome 
insects. Nor yet could they venture to procure relief, by bathing 
their parched bodies in the flood, since voracious crabs and cros 
codiles watched them on every side. After escaping such coms 


plicated evils, and the dangerous effects of the exhalations fo- - 


mented under a burning sun, Humboldt and Bonpland returned 
to Cumana, by the plains of Cari, and the mission of the Cas 
raibs, a race of men quite diftinét from any other, and, perhaps, 
next to the Patagonians, the largeft and ftouteft in the known 
world. 

A few months repofe was neceffary to recruit their enfeebled 
ftrength. Our travellers next proceeded to the ifland of Cuba, 
and had nearly fuffered fhipwreck in their paflage. There they 
remained three months; during which interval, Humboldt fete 
tled the longitude of Havannah, and affifted the planters in cone 
ftru€ting ftoves for the preparation of their fugars. It was his ine 
tention at this time to go to Vera Cruz, and thence by Mexico 


and Acapulco to the Philippine iflands, in the view of returning, if 
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pofible, by Bombay and Aleppo, to Conftantinople. But fulfe 
reports with refpeét to the failing of Captain Baudin induced him 
again to change his route. ‘To guard againit the riik of accidents, 
Humboldt now tranf{mitted his colleCtions and manufciipts direét- 
lyto Europe. In March 1801, he hired a fall vedlel, with which 
he failed from Batabano for Carthagena ; but, owing to continued 
calms and adverfe currents, the voyage proved uncommonly tedious, 
and he arrived too late in the feafon for croffing the ifthmus of Pa- 
nama, and reaching Guyaquil or Lima, where he had expected to 
meet with the French circumnavigator. This f&cheme was therefore 
abandoned; and Humboldt, being very defirous of becoming ac- 
quainted with Mutis, 4 celebrated American naturalift, and of exa 
amining his fuperb collection, refolved to proceed to his tefidence 
in the interior of the country. Our travellers plunged into the 
woods of “Turbaco; and tracing up the banks of the fine river 
Magdalena, reached the village of Honda; and, purfuing their 
journey through tall forefts of oak, mielastoma and cinchona, they 
arrived at Santa-F@ de Bogota, the capital of the viceroyalty of 
New Gtanada, fituate on a beautiful plain at an elevation of 8,700 
Englifh feet above the level of the fea. Every thing here was 
calculated to gratify the tafte, and tranfport the imagination. The 
mines of Mariquita, St Ana and Tipaquira, lay in the neighbour 
hood; the natural bridge of Scononza, compofed of three frag- 
ments of rock, difrupted by an earthquake, formed a ftriking ob« 
je; and the tremendous cataract of the ‘Tequendama, which 
falls from a height of 6cqQ feet, prefented one of the grandeft 
{petacles in nature. 

In September 1801, though the rainy feafon was not yet over, 
Humboldt and Bonpland began their journey to Quito. They 
croffed the Andes of Quindiu, a chain of mountains partly cover« 
ed with fnow, yet bearing in profufion the storax, the wax-palm, 
the paflion-flower, and the bamboo. For the fpace of thirteen 
days, they were obliged to travel on foot over dreary, tracklefs 
iwamps. Arrived at Carthago, in the fine vale of Cauca, they a- 
feended along the banks of the Choco, meeting in their progrefs 
with rounded mafles of bafalt, greenftone and foflil wood. From 
Buga, they paffed to Popayan, the capital of the province and feat 
of a bifhopric, planted at the foot of a porphyritic hill, near the 
vulcanoes of Puracé and Sotara, in a moft charming and pi¢turefque 
fituation, and enjoying a delightful temperature from 68 to 72 
degrees of Fahrenheit’s fcale. “Thence they advanced through the 
dangerous defiles of Almaguer, (avoiding however the pettilent 
vale of Putia), to the town of Pafto, built on a beautiful plain, 
befide a vulcano whofe fummit is at times covered with fnow. 
Crofling the Rio Guaitara, by a bridge thrown over a ravine which 
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is more than half a mile in perpendicular height, and forms al. 
together one of the wildeft and moft magnificent fites in the An. 
des, they journeyed over the level cultivated country of Patios, 
fertile in European grain, though elevated 9,300 fect above the fea, 
and reached the village of Tulcan, not far from a caftle of the 
Incas, befide the rock of Rumichaca. From this point, they now 
defcended ; and having croffed the vale of Chota, which, though 
only two miles wide, is nearly a mile indepth, and again the vale 
of Guallabamba, half a mile deep, and of a fuffocating heat, our 
travellers arrived, in January 1802, at the celebrated city of Quito, 

Humboldt could at length repofe from his fatigues, and enjo 
the pleafures of hofpitality and refinement, furrounded by the 
grandeft productions of nature. He remained about eight months 
in the kingdom of Quito, making different excurfions to the neigh 
bouring volcanoes, and the Joftieft fummits of the Andes. After 
three feveral attempts, he twice fucceeded, at imminent hazard of 
his life, in reaching the peak of the crater of Pichincha, carrying 
with him the requifite philofophical initruments to the height of 
£5,940 feet above the level of the fea. He next vifired the por- 
phyritic mountain Antifana, from which rifes a crater, in the mid{t 
of perpetual fnow, at an elevation of 19,150 feet above the fea. 
‘The mouth of the volcano of Cotopaxi wus tound to be only 260 
feet lower. 

It was now refoived to attempt a ftill more arduous journey. 
Humboldt, Bonpland, and Carlos Montutar, fon of the Marquis 
of Selva-alegre,.a youth, whofe ardent love of fcience had led him 
to accompany them fince their firft arrival at Quito, fet out, near 
midfummer, for the volcano of ‘Tunguragua, and the Nevado del 

himborazo. They traverfed the frightful ruins of Riobomba and 
other villages, deftroyed, on the 7th of February 1797, by an 
earthquake, which in a few moments fwallowed up more than for- 
ty thoufand perfons. Pafling a noble group of porphyritic co- 
jumns, they crofled the Puela by a bridye of cords, and climbed 
to the Cuchilla de Guandifava, a tharp ridge of burnt rocks, which, 
before the dreadful earthquake, were covered with a fine forelt of 
odorous cedar. From that bafe, they eitimated the volcanic cone 
of Tunguragua to have the height of 16,500 feet above the fea. At 


Jaft, after incredible exertion, they reached, on the 23d of June,’ 


the eaftern flope of Chimborazo, and planted their inftruments on 
a narrow ledge of porphyritic rock, which proje@ted from the vatt 
field of unfathomed {fnow. A'chafm, 500 feet wide, prevented 
their further afcent. ‘The air was reduced to half its ufual denfi« 
ty, and felt intenfely cold and piercing. Refpiration was labori- 
ous; and blood oozed from their eyes, their lips and their gums. 
‘Shey hood on the highelt fpot ever trod by man. Its height,. af 
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certained from barometrical obfervation, was 3,485 feet greater 
than the elevation attained in 1745 by Condamine, and 19,300 
feet above the level of the fea. From that extreme {tation, the 
top of Chimborazo was found, by trigonometrical meafurement, 
to be 2,140 feet ftill higher. 

Having finifhed their interefling obfervations, our travellers de- 
cended to the region of vegetation, and followed nearly the great 
chain of the Andes. A train of fifteen or twenty mules follow- 
ed with their baggage. Skirting the high favannahs of ‘Tiocaxas, 
they advanced to Sitzan, in the paramo or woody defert of Affuay, 
and croffed the mountains by that dangerous paflage. In their route 
to Cuenca, they faw the ruins of the palaces of the Incas, and 
other monuments of ancient Peruvian grandeur. Proceeding 
through the village of Cumbe, near the great paramo of Sarar, in 
which the ftately melastoma and the embothrium are growing at an 
elevation of 12,000 feet, they pafied the fine cafcade of Uduchapa, 
by a road of half a mile in perpendicular defcent; and, traverfing 
the vale of Saraguru, which is 2,900 feet lower than the adjoin- 
ing wildernefs, and forms altogether one of the richeft fcenes in the 
Andes, they entered Loxa, a town famous for its commerce in the 
beft fort of guinguina, or Jcfuits’ bark; the trees producing which, 
thoot up from the micaceous fchift of the neighbouring mountains, 
at a height from eleven to fifteen thoufand feet above the fea, and 
where the medium temperature ranges between 60 and 70 degrees. 
Continuing their route through a fucceflion of native villages, a- 
midit groves of anona chilimeya and wild citrons, and in fight of the 
fcattered veftiges of Peruvian palaces, they defcended to the bed 
of the Cutaco, in a narrow vale, at the vaft depth of 4,200 feet ; 
and, prefling forward through plantations of fugar-canes, they 
mounted again to the foreft of Chulucanas, near immenfe ruins 
of the baths of the Incas, and, croffing the chain of mountains, 
not far from the great cayfeway which thofe princes had con- 
ftructe', at the height of two miles, along the ridge of the Andes, 
from Cufco to Affuay and Caxamarca, they advanced to San Fe- 
lipe, having, with infinite difficulty, faved their inftruments and 
collections, as they were obliged, in the fpace of three days, to 
ford, nearly thirty times, the Guancabamba. After a rapid de- 
fcent of more than a mile in perpendicular, they came to an In- 
dian hamlet; and, journeying fometimes through orange groves, 
they took canoes on the Chayma, and at length arrived, in the 
province of Jaen, at the falls of Rentema, on the left bank of the 
river Amazons, only 1,249 feet above the level of the fea. 

Embarking on that noble stream, Humboldt and his companions 
sailed as far as the cataracts of ‘Tomeperda; and then shaping 
¢lieir course to the south-east, over the Cordillere, by the famous 
P3 silver 
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silver mines of Chota, they reached the town of Caxamarca, in 
the midst of a plain which yields prodigious crops of barley, 
though at an elevation of 9,370 feet. After some descent on the 
western slope of the Andes, they ‘descried with delight the great 
Pacific Ocean ; and, skirting along its naked and sterile shores, the 
temperature of the air, in the month of October, being only 70, 
and that of the water 61 degrees, they reached Lima, the eapital 
of the viceroyalty of Peru. 

In that city, Humboldt rested some months, highly pleased with 
the spirit and intelligence of its inhabitants. At the port of 
Callao, he had the fortune to observe the emersion of the transit 
of Mercury over the disc of the sun. From Lima, our travellers 
went by sea to Guyaquil, and thence they were carried in a fri- 
gate, after a very quick passage, to Acapulco, in the kingdom of 
New Spain. They found the inhabitants sickly and wretched, 
ander a climate remarkably sultry and noxious ; but different rea- 
sons induced them to spend a twelyemonth in that govenment. 
In April 1303, they made an excursion from Acapulco to Tas- 
co, the seat of the noted mines, in a region clothed with oaks 
and pines, and tree-ferns, and yielding, at the height of 6,000 
feet, abundant crops of wheat and barley. A short journey now 
brought them to the wealthy and famous city of Mexico, built 
on the site of the ancient Tenochtitlan, between the lakes of 
‘Texcuco and Xochimilco, which have considerably decreased since 
the Spaniards drained the adjoining country, and opened the ca- 
nal of Huehuetoca. It is encircledwith alleys of trees, and with 
Indian villages; and, at no great distance, are seen two volcanic 
mountains crowned with eternal snow. Mexico, standing. 7,475 
feet above the level of the sea, enjoys a mild climate, its mean 
temperature being only 624 degrees of Fahrenheit’s scale. 

Our travellers visited the mines of Moran and Oyamel, where 
the ancient Mexicans quarried the obsidian, for the manufacture 
bf stone knives and hatchets. Pursuing their journey, they saw 
the Puente de la Madre de Dios, or the Well of the Virgin, a ca- 
vern in the limestone rock from which issues the river Capula. 
They next proceeded by Quiretaro and Salamanca, over fertile 
plains, to the city of Guanaxuato, celebrated for the richest silver 
mines in the world. ‘The single mine of Valenciana yields an an- 
nual produce of half a million Sterling, and affords its proprie- 
tor a reyenue of 130,000/. The mouth of the pit is elevated only 
180 feet above the plain of Mexico; but its shaft has the enormous 
depth of 280 fathoms, the mean temperature being 8! degrees. 
At Los Joares, a flat stretch of ground on the neighbouring moun- 

is at the height of 8,700 feet above the level of the sea, the 
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of December to that of April. On their return from Guanaxuato, 
the travellers passed through the valley of St. Jago to Valladolid, 
the capital of the province of Mechoacan, the most fertile and de- 
lightful of New Mexico. ‘They bent downwards from Pescuaro 
to the plain of Malpays, near the coast of the Pacific Ocean, and 
had the courage to descend almost to the bottom of the crater of 
the great volcano of Jorullo, and to collect its gaseous products 
at the depth of 130 feet. Returning to Mexico by the plain of 
Toluca, they saw the trunk of the famous hand-leaved tree, or 
cheirostemon platanoides, the only individual found in New Spain, 
and which is of immense antiquity and nine yards in circumfer- 
ence. They climbed to the highest peak of the adjacent mountain, 
and found it to be 15,180 feet above the level of the sea; its cra- 
ter was formed into a lake, at an elevation of about 12,000 feet, 
from which there flowed a river having only the temperature otf 
48 degrees. 

The toils of Humboldt and his companions were now drawing 
to aclose. In the months of January and February, 1504, they 
made excursions to the Nevado, or snowy height, of Iztaccihinatl, 
whose summit is 15,710 feet above.the sea; to the Puebla de los 
Angeles, the capital of an intendancy; to Cholula, a city at the 
foot of the famous ancient pyramid, and thence to the Llano de 
Tetimpa; from which plain, the entire elevation of the crater of 
Popocatepetl, or the Simoky Mountain, was ascertained to be 
17,735 feet ; and, lastly, to the square top of the mountain behind 


‘Perote, at the height of 14,425 feet. ‘They halted at the city of 


Xalappa, in a charming climate, and a situation romantically beau- 
tiful; near which rises, at the height of 17,390 feet above the le- 
vel of the sea, the snowy peak of Orizaba, called, in the Mexican 
language, the Star Mountain, from the distant appearance of its 
flame. ‘Thence they proceeded to Vera Cruz, and embarked for 
Havannah. Having made their arrangements, they sailed, in 
the month of July, to Philadelphia; and after a stay of seme 
months in the United States, they finally recrossed the Atlantic, 
and arrived safe in France, after an absence of six years animated 
by glowing prospects, but full of anxiety, fatigue and danger. 


This hasty and imperfect anticipation of the narrative of Hum- 
boldt will render such observations more intelligible, as we have 
to make on the results of his memorable travels. In a subject so 
much diversified, we will not pretend to follow any precise pian ; 
but will endeavour, according to the best of our judgment, to com- 
bine the more interesting facts which are contained in tie dis- 
jointed materials now before us, including the fragments recen:ly 
imported from the Continent. ‘To the work named at the head 
gf this article, we may join a small tract, entitled Zadieaur de /g 
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Nature, which was published in the German language, and after- 
wards, under the author’s eye, translated, with considerable addi- 
tions, into French. Some detached pieces will assist us in fillin 
up the outlines. For the sake of greater perspicuity, we shall dis- 
pose our remarks into four distinct classes. 

j. ‘The Continent of America differs widely, m its general fea- 
tures, from the Old World. It is diftinguifhed by majettic rivers 
and natural indeatings, which fit it for being the fcene of the moft 
extended commerce. Perhaps, at fome future period, when that 
vot region is crowded with an ative and wealthy population, thofe 
advantages will be improved by the creative powers of art, and navi- 
gable conimunications oper ned -between the Pacific and Atlantic O- 
ceans. lir Humboldt enumerates no fewer than nine different points 
at which a junétion could be attempted with the beft profpe& of 
tuccefs. 1. In the parallel of Queen Charlotte’s Hand, about the 
54th degree of north latitude, afcending the Columbia to its fource, 
then crofling the Stony mountains, and following the fource of the 
Ounigigah to Slave Lake, and by Mackenzie’s River to Hudfon’s 
Bay. 2. In the latitude of 40°, the fources of the Rio del Norte, 
er North River, which difcharges itfelf into the Gulph of Mexi- 
co, are only divided by a mc*imtainous tra€t of twelve or thirteen 
l-agues in breadth, from thofe of the Rio _ rado, or Red River, 


that flows into the Gulph of California. 3. The [fthmus of Te- 
huantepec, in the latirude of 16°, seeds 2: an eafy communication. 
A canal of twenty miles in length, cut through the forefts of Ta- 


tifa, would connect the head of the Huafacualco, which runs into 
the Gulph of Mex 20) W th that of the Rio de Chimalapa, which 
empties itfelf in the Pacific Ocean. A road has adtually been 
formed in that line, for conveying, in time of war, the precious 
indigo of Guatemala to the port of VeraCruz. 4. The great lake 
Wicaragua, on the one fide, joins with that of the Leon, ttretching 
year the fhores of the Pacitic Ocean, and communicates on the other, 
by the river San } Juan, with the Caribbean Sea. 5. Since the adver- 
turous metite crofled the Iithmus of Panama in 1513, the idea of 
cutting a paflage throug! 1 the Continent has been fondly entertain- 
ed. But the hei ight of that favage tract is unknown; nor is the 
diltance between the oppofite thores yet afcertained with any de- 
gree of accuracy.. ‘The navigation of the Rio Chagre, which 
would form part of the communication, is, befides, very difhcult 
3 nd hazardous. From all that he could learn, Mr Humboldt is 
clined to think, that the project could be effeéted only on a 
mall fcale, and by means of a fyitem of locks and tunnels. 6. An- 
ether plen has lately been propofed to the Spanifh Government. 
lr is to dig a canal, from the bight of Cupica, near Cape Corientes, 
vasough land of no great elevation, and only fifteen or ‘all 
mucE 
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miles in length, to the navigable {tream-of Naipi, that falls below 
the village of Zitara, into the river Atrato, which again dif- 
charges its waters into the Gulph of Darien. 7. But, as we 
noticed in a preceding article, a communication, on a diminutive 
{cale indeed, has already been opened acrofs the American conti- 
nent. In the year 1788, a very active monk, rector of the vil- 
lage of Novita, caufed his flock to cut a {mall canal in the torrent 
of Rafpadura, which connects the San Juan with the rivulet of 
Quito, one of the branches of the Atrato. Canoes, laden with 
cacao, have, after copious rains, actually pafled from the one fea 
to the other, a diftance of at leaft 250 miles. 8. The city of 
Lima is not more than two or three days journey from the river 
Guallaga, which falls into the Maragnon. If a road were there- 
fore traced from that capital, acrofs the chain of the Andes, goods 
could, after a fhort portage, be conveyed by water over the whole 
extent of the continent, from the coalt of Peru, to the fhores of 
Brazil. 9g. It has been fuppofed that an inlet exifts about the 46th 
degree of fouth latitude, connecting the Gulph of St George with 
the Archipelago of Chayamapu. ‘This conjecture appears, how- 
ever, to be unfupported ; but, on the weft fide of the continent, 
the firth of Ayfen penetrates far into the interior, where it receives 
a {mall river. 

Humboldt has fixed the geographical pofition of near three 
hundred capital points in the Spanifh fettlements. The refults 
were all calculated by Oltmanns, an able mathematician, from a 
feries of obfervations, carefully repeated, whether by help of chro- 
nometers, or from eclipfes, occultations, and lunar diftances, cor- 
rected fometimes by azimuths, or the bearings of remote confpi- 
cuous objets. It would appear that even the beft and lateft charts 
of America are ftill, in many cafes, wonderfu!ly inaccurate. Thus, 
Arrowfmith reprefents Mexico as 32 minures farther north, and 42 
more wefterly, than its true pofition. ‘The fame able and experien- 
ced delineator, likewife errs in the longitude of Acapulco, by an ex- 
cefs of 38 minutes. We may remark in general, that the older geo- 
graphers were accultomed to great exaggeration in the eflimating 
of longitudes. India was figured many degrees farther eaft than 
its real place; a miftake which, it is well known, fuggefted to 
Columbus the bold idea of failing to that fedudtive country by a 
weftern courfe. Since the firft difcovery of America, the extent 
of the Atlantic has been gradually reduced to narrower limits. 

The lofty chain of the Andes, running along the weftern coaft 
of America, exiends on both fides of the equator to near the 30th 
degree of latitude. It is of unequal height; finking, in fome parts, 
to 600 feet from the level of the fea, and, at certain points, tow- 
tring above the clouds to an elevation of almoft four miles. The 
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coleffal Chimborazo lifts its fnowy head to an altitude which would 
equal that of the Peak of Teneriffe, though placed on the top of 
Mount 4Etna. The medium height of the chain under the equa- 
tor may be reckoned at 14,000 feet, while that of the Alps and 
Pyrenees hardly exceeds 8,000: its breadth is proportionally great, 
being 60 miles at Quito, and 1¢0 or 200 in Mexico, and fome 
diftris of the Peruvian territory. This ftupendous ridge is inter. 
fe&ted, in Peru and New Granada, as we have feen, by frequent 
clefts or ravines, of amazing depth; but, to the north of the 
ifthmus of Panama, it foftens down by degrees, and fpreads out 
into the vaft elevated plain of Mexico, In the former provinces, 
accordingly, the inhabitants are obliged to travel on horfeback or 
on foot, or even to be carried on the backs of Indians; whereas 
carriages drive with eafe through the whole extent of New Spain, 
from Mexico to Santa-Fe, along a road of more than 1500 miles 
in length. 

The equatorial regions of America exhibit the fame compofition 
of rock that we meet with in other parts of the globe. The only 
formations which Humboldt could not difcover in his travels, were 
thofe of chalk, roeftone, gray wakke, the topaz-rock of Werner, 
and the compound of ferpentine with granular limeftone, which 
occurs in Afia Minor. Granite conftitutes, in South America, 
the great bafis which fupports the other formations ; above it lyes 
gneifs, next comes micaceous fchift, and then primitive fchift, 
Granular limeftone, chlorite fchift, and primitive trap, often form 
fubordinate beds in the gneifs and micaceous fchift, which is very 
abundant, and fometimes alternates with ferpentine and fienite. 
‘The high ridge of the Andes is every where covered with forma- 
tions of porphyry, bafalt, phonolite, and greenftone; and thefe, 
being often divided into columns, that appear, from a diftance, 
like ruined caftles, produce a very ftriking and picturefque effect, 
At the bottom of ‘thofe huge mountains, occur two difterent kinds 
of limeltone; the one with a Gliciows bafe, enclofing primitive 
maffes, and fometimes cinnabar and coal;—the other with a cal- 
careous bafe, and cementing together the fecondary rocks. Plains 
of more than 600,000 fquare miles are covered with an antient 
depofit of limeftone, containing foflil wood and brown iron ore. 
On this refts the limeftone of the higher Alps, prefenting marine 
petrifactions at a vaft elevation. Next appears a lamellar gypfum, 
wmpregnated with fulphur and falt; above this, another calcareous 
formation, whitifh and homogeneous, but fometimes cavernous. 
Again occurs calcareous fanditone, then lamellar gypfum mixed 
with cliy; andthe feries terminates with calcareous maffes involy- 
ing flints and hornftone. 

But what may perplex fome geologifts, is the fingular fact no- 
ticed by Ilumboldt, that the fecondary formations in the al 
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World have fuch enormous thicknefs and elevation. Beds of coal 
are found in the neighbourhood of Santa-Fe, 8,650 feet above the 
level of the fea; and even at the height of 14,700, near Huanuco 
jn Peru. The plains of Bogota, although elevated 9,000 feet, 
are covered with fanditone, gypfum, fhell-limeftone, and even, in 
fome parts, with rock falt. Foflil thells, which in the old conti- 
nent have not been difcovered higher than the fummits of the Py- 
renees, or 11,700 feet above the fea, were obferved in Peru, near 
Micuipampa, at the height of 12,800; and again, at that of 
14,120, befide Huancavelica, where fand{tone alfo appears. The 
bafalt of Pichincha, near the city of Quito, has an elevation of 
15,500 feet; while the top of the Schneekoppe in Silefia, is only 
43225 feet above the fea, the higheft point in Germany where that 
{pecies of rock occurs. On the other hand, granite, which in Eu- 
rope crowns the loftie{t mountains, is not found in the American 
continent above the height of 11,500 feet. It is fcarcely known at 
all in the provinces of Quito and Peru. The frozen fummits of 
Chimborazo, Cayambe and Anitfana, confift entirely of porphyry, 
which, on the flanks of the Andes, forms a mafs of 10 or 12,000 
feet in depth. The fandftone near Cuenga, has a thicknefs of 
5,000 feet; and the ftupendous mafs of pure quartz, on the weft 
of Caxamarca, meafures perpendicularly 9,600 feet. It is likewife 
a remarkable fact, that the porphyry of thofe mountains very free 
quently contains hornblende, but never quartz, and feldom mica. 
The central Andes are rich, beyond conception, in all the metals, 
lead only excepted. One of the moft curious ores in the bowels 
of thofe mountains is the pacos, a compound of clay, oxyd of 
iron, and the muriate of filver with native filver. The mines of 
Mexico and Peru, fo long the objeéts of envy and admiration, far 
from being yet exhaufted, promife, under a liberal and improved 
fyftem, to become more productive than ever. But nature has 
blended with thofe hidden treafures the active aliments of deftruc- 
tion. The whole chain of the Andes is fubject to the moft ter- 
rible earthquakes, From Cotopaxi to the South Sea, no fewer 
than forty yolcanos are con{tantly burning ; fome of : em, efpe- 
cially the lower ones, ejecting lava, and others difcharying the 
muriate of ammonia, {corified bafalt and porphyry, enormous 
quantities of water, and efpecially moya, or clay mixed with ful- 
phur and carbonaceous matter. Eternai {now invetls their fides, 
and forms a barrier to the animal and vegetable kingdoms. Near 
that confine, the torpor of vegetation is marked by dreary wattes. 
In thefe wide folitudes, the condor, a fierce and powerful bird 
of prey, fixes its gloomy abode. its fize, however, has been 
greatly exaggerated. According ‘o Mumboldt, it is not larger 
} than 
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than the Lammer-Geyer, or alpine vulture of Europe; its ex- 
treme length being only three feet and a half, and its breadth as 
crofs the wings nine feet. ‘The condor puriues the {mall deer of 
the Andes, and commits very confiderable havock among theep 
and heifers. {t tears out the eyes and the tongue, and leaves the 
wretched animal to languifh and expire. Eitimating from very 
probable data, this bird tkims whole hours at the height of four 
miles ; and its power of wing mult be prodigious, and its pliancy 
ef organs moft aftonifhing, fince in an inftant it can dart from the 
chill region of mid-air to the fultry fhores of the ocean. 

The condor is fometimes caught alive, by means of a flip-cord; 
and this chafe, termed correr buitres, is, next to a bull-fight, the 
moft favousite diverfion of the Spanilh coloniits. ‘The dead car- 
cafe of a cow or horfe foon attraéts from a dillance crowds of 
thefe birds, which have a moft acute fcent. ‘They fall on with 
incredible voracity; devour the eyes and the tongue of the animal; 
and, plunging through the anus, gorge themfelves with the en- 
trails. In this drowfy plight, they are approached by the Indians, 
who eafily throw a noofe over them. The condor, thus entangled, 
Jooks fhy and fullen ; it is moft tenacious of life, and is therefore 
made to fuifer a variety of protraCted tortures. 

The moft important feature of the American continent, is the 
very general and enormous elevation of its foil. In Europe, the 
highelt traQls of cultivated land feldom rife more than 2,000 feet a- 
hove the fea. But, in the Peruvian territory, extenfive plains occur 
at an altitude of g,ooo feet; and three fifths of the viceroyalty of 
Mexico, comprehending the interior provinces, prefent a furface of 
half a million of {quare miles, which runs nearly level, at an ele- 
vation from 6,0¢0 to 8,coo feet,—equal to that of the celebrated 
paflages of Mount Cenis, of St Gothard, or of the Great St Ber- 
nard. ‘Thefe remarkable facts are deduced chiefly from baro- 
metrical obfervations. Dut Humboldt has adopted a very ingeni- 
ous mode, infinitely fuperior to any defcription, of reprefenting, 
at one view, the collective refults of his topographical and mine- 
ralogical furvey. He has given profiles or vertical fections of the 
countries which he vifited ; acrofs the continent, from Acapulco 
to Mexico, and thence to Vera Cruz—from Mexico to Guanaxu- 
ato, and as far as the volcano of Jorullo—and from Mexico to 
Valladolid. ‘Lhefe beautiful plates are in every way highly in- 
terestiny. 

If. ‘he Climate of America receives considerable elucidation 
from the travels of Humboldt. Near the equator, the variation 
of atmospheric pressure, as indicated by the barometer, is ex- 
tremely small; not exceeding the tenth part of an inch towards 
the coast, and scarcely the half of that quantity on the verge of 
“e the 
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the Andes ; but it appears to be subject to a minute horary fluc- 
tuation. According to the observations of Bonpland, the baro- 
meter stands highest at 9 o’clock in the morning, and lowest at 
4 in the afternoon. From that hour it rises very considcrabl 
antil eleven at night, and again partially subsides till 4 o’clock in 
the morning. ‘his curious phenomenon depends, most probably, 
on certain regular changes which take place in the temperature of 
the upper strata of the atmosphere. At four o’clock in the after- 
noon, perhaps the heat of the day has produced its full effect in 
rarefying the air, while the condensation occasioned by the chill- 
ness of the night may not attain its maximum, till three hours af- 
ter sunrise. In confirmation of this idea, the barometer is at 
times observed to fall suddenly more than half an inch in the 
Gulph of Mexico, from the influence of a cold wind which 
bursts from the north in tremendous hurricanes. 

The thermometrical observations are, we think, the least satise 
factory that Humboldt has made. Continually in motion, di- 
stracted by a variety of pursuits, and biassed by preconceived 
opinions, he has collected but few details of such nice accuracy, 
as to promise any great advancement to the science of meteoro- 
logy. Near the equator, the temperature of the air, even on the 
continent, undergoes no great variation during the whole year, be- 
ing very seldom below 65, or above 100 degrees. The difference 
of heat, in the torrid regions, between the day and the night, was 
found to amount to 10 or 20 degrees. 

But he assumes, it would seem, rather hastily, the average of 
his incidental observations at any place, as the true medium of its 
temperature. ‘This standard, however, being evidently the result 
of the various influence of each successive hour through the whole 
course of the seasons in 2 long series of years, must often differ 
widely from a mean obtained at unequal intervals of the day, and 
at the times only most convenient for the observer. Since heat is 
conducted with extreme slowness through earth and stone, the 
Varying impressions made on the surface of the ground, in pene- 
trating downwards, become mingled and confounded at a mode- 
rate d pth, where an uniform temperature constantly prevails. 
‘The mean heat of any place is, therefore, best indicated, by wa- 
ter immediately drawn up at a small distance from below the sub- 
soil. With due precaution, springs will serve the same purpose. 
M. Humboldt indeed pretends, that, in the Campagna di Roma, 
and in the province of the Caraccas, he found th springs to be 
10 degrees colder than the medium temperature. But, in his 
transient observations, he appears generally to have rated this 
mean too high. 

Lhe subject of climate, as yet so imperfectly understood, would 
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afford room for much very interesting discussion. We shall, how. 
ever, content ourselves at present with offering a few short remarks, 

The mean temperature of any place depends on two distinct 
conditions,—its distance from the equator, and its elevation above 
the sea. The warmth that vivifies our globe is all derived from 
the rays of the sun, which, being absorbed at the surface of the 
ground, and partly in the lower strata of the atmosphere, consti- 
tute the general mass of heat. But, in consequence of the obli- 
quity of the earth’s axis, combined with the effect of its rotundity, 
the proportion of light which falls in the various latitudes is most 
widely different. The solar action is hence shared out with such 
excessive inequality, that, if left to its unmitigated influence, the 
several climates on the surface of the globe would be divided by 
impassable zones. Our atmosphere, the great vehicle of impres- 
sions, pe:forms that essential office ; and, maintaining, by means 
of a complex system of winds, a slow yet continual intercourse 
between the equator and the poles, transports the heat of the 
South to the frozen regions of the North, and carries back the 
polar cold to fan the sultry face of the tropics ; thus blending the 
different effects, and attempering the general distribution of 
warinth. A fluid of greater mobility or conducting power would 
still further reduce the inequality of climates. Had the atmo- 
sphere consisted of hydrogen gas, the difference of temperature 
between the equator and the poles would have been three times 
Jess than what obtains in the actual constitution of our globe. 
From these principles, the law of temperature, as dependent on 
latitude, may be determined, agreeing with the formula discovered 
by the celebrated Mayer of Gottingen, which, with a slight mo- 
dification, corresponds with the most precise observations. We 
should expect the mean temperature of Wera Cruz to be 784 de- 
grees. Humboldt, from a register kept there for several years, 
States it at 76°; but the heat of Callao, the port of Lima, which 
ought to be 82°, is, apparently on very slight grounds, noted so 
low as 60°. ‘Fhis difference, which exceeds altogether the limits 
of probability, he would ascribe chiefly to the effect of a remark- 
ably cold current that flows along the western coast of America, 
from the Strait of Magellan to Cape Parinna, and had, opposite 
to Lima, only the temperature of 61°. This singular current 
seems to be an exact counterpart to the famous gulph stream, 
which, on the other side of the continent, after having sweeped 
the bay of Mexico, shoots towards the north-east, till it loses it~ 
self in the Atlantic. 

But the mean temperature of any place is materially affect- 
ed by its elevation. A rapid interchange is incessantly maine 
tained between the higher and lower strata of the atmos- 
phere. The heat, principally received at the surface, ae 
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thus almost uniformly diffused through the vertical columns of 
air. When a warm portion of the fluid rises from below, an e- 
qual portion must descend ; and this perpendicular communica- 
tion, being confined to a space eight thousand times smaller than 
the range of the horizontal currents which connect the equator 
with the poles, may be considered as producing its full effect, 
and establishing a perfect equilibrium, ‘The same absolute quan- 
tity of heat, therefore, exists at every height in the atmosphere. 
If the capacity of air were not affected by its density, an uni- 
form temperature would, in consequence, prevail through the 
whole vertical column. But, since the power of containing heat 
increases as the density of the fluid is diminished, the temper- 
ature of the higher regions of the atmosphere suffers a corre- 
sponding reduction. ‘I'he temperature which obtains at any ele- 
vation, is therefore inversely proportional to the capacity for heat 
belonging to air of such density. From this principle, guided by 
experiment, and further adjusted by observation, we derive a 
very simple formula for expressing the diminution of tempera 
ture in the vertical ascent. ‘The gradation is not uniform, as ma- 
ny have supposed ; but decreases faster in the upper regions of 
the atmosphere. ‘This inference is confirmed, by a close ine 
spection of the best and most extensive observations. Under the 
equator, the decrement of heat, in mounting upwards, may be 
calculated, near the surface, at $24 feet, for each degree of Fah- 
renheit’s scale; at 297 feet, when the height is 10,000 feet; 
and at 218 feet, for an elevation of 20,000 feet. M. Humboldt, 
reckoning the mean decrement at 344 feet, considers it as uni- 
form to the height of 8,000 feet, and afterwards reduced to three 
fifths of that quantity beyond the elevation of 11,000 feet. This 
ftatement is quite anomalous; but it is connected with another 
ftrange opinion which he has advanced, in fuppofing that, above the 
height of three miles in the atmofphere, the fame precife degree of 
cold prevails, in the whole extent, from the equator to the poles. 
The mean temperature of the city of Quito, at the height of 9,550 
feet above the fea, may be computed at 53°; and that of Mexico, 
which has an elevation of 7,475 feet, at 55°. Humboldt makes 
the former to be 584°, and the latter 624°; both of them obviouf- 
ly too great. The temperature of Mexico might, indeed, be fome-~ 
what raifed above the {tandard, from the circumftance of its lying 
in the midit of fuch a valt tra&t of high tountry, where the fun’s 
heat is direétly abforbed, and the communication between the up- 
per and the under ftrata of the atmofplhicre is neceffarily rendered 

tircul ous. 
But, when the obfervations of our ingenious traveller become 
more precile, they ceafe to be difcordant with theory. In the 
Torrid 
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Torrid Zone, the limit of perpetual congelation is very diftmaly 
marked, not varying more than 100 yards under the equator, or 
goo at the tropic of Cancer. This boundary, according to Hum. 
boldt, has an elevation of 15,700 feet at the equator, and 15,000 
feet in the latitude of 20°; refults which perfectly agree with the 
formula. We may remark, by the way, that the comparatively 
very narrow margin of the {now within the tropics, caufes the ma- 
jeftic Andes to want thofe glaciers, or icy belts, which, in Eu- 
rope, beftow fo much beauty and grandeur on the alpine fcenery. 

The fettlers in New Spain diftinguith the cultivated part of the 
country into three zones. 1. The tierras calientes, or warm 
grounds, which, never rifing t,coo feet above the fea, have a heat 
of about 80°, and yield, abundantly, fugar, indigo, cotton, and 
plantains or bananas. 2. The tierras templadas, or temperate 
grounds, which, lying on the declivity of the great ridge, at an 
altitude from 4 to 5,0c0 feet, enjoy a mild, vernal temperature of 
68° or 70°, that feldom varies ten degrees through the whole year. 
3. The tierras frias, or cold grounds, having an elevation of 8,009 
feet, and comprehending the high plains, or table land, fuch as 
that of Mexico, of which the temperature is generally under 63°; 
and never exceeds 75°. 

In the Torrid Zone, the blue fky takes a deeper tint; the nights 
are refplendent ; and the vault of heaven, exhibiting in fuccef- 
fion the whole of the conftellations, appears ftudded with fixed 
ftars, which fhine, like planets, with a clear and fteady light. 
In the upper regions of the atmofphere, the attenuated air re- 
fleéts only a dark azure. The cyanometer, which at Paris mark- 
ed 16 degrees, indicated 23 near the fhores of Cumana, and 46 
on the heights of the Andes. So tranfparent is the air of thofe 
climates, that, in the mountains of Quito, one may diftinguith, 
with the naked eye, the poncho, or white mantle of a perfon on 
horfeback, at the diftance of feventcen miles. 

Mr Humboldc laments that he had not an opportunity of 
trying, within the tropics, the photometer with which Profcflor 
Leilie has enriched our philofophical apparatus. We heartily join 
him in that feeling ; but we regret {till more that he had not em- 
ployed the hygrometer, which the fame philofopher has conflructed, 
from a nice view of the nature of evaporation; and which, con 
bining accuracy of principle with facility of application, promifes, 
when better underftood and more generally diffufed, to procure 
incalculable advantages to {cience and to the pradltice of the ule- 
fularts. ‘The hairehygrometer of Sauffure, the moft delicate, per- 
haps, of all thofe formed with a hygrofcopic fubftance, can only 
fhow, in any cafe, the relative aot as it is varioufly modi- 
fied, of air, and of the material itfelf, for humidity. ‘This inflre- 
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ment, on the fummit of the Andes, was found to mark 46°, which 
quantity being reduced by correction to 32°, is coriceived to denote 
moft exceflive drynefs ; a proof, fufficiently ftriking, of the utter 
futility of the contrivance ; for, at thofe vaft heights, the air feems 
to be conflantly charged with vapour ; and drifting fogs moitten 
and refrefh the languid vegetation of the paramos; or alpine de- 
ferts. We will admit, that the capacities of air for heat and moif- 
ture are augmented together, by rarefaction. If an apartment in 
Quito were conftantly heated up to the fame degree a6 one at Li- 
ma, it would, no doubt; be much drier; but this difpofition is at 
firft counteraéted by the cold which prevails in the fupetior re- 
gions. The condition of the candilens in regard to humidity, 
depends on the oppofite influence of two very different laws, which 
appear to perform an important part in the economy of nature. 
Where the antagonift forces balance each other, the greateft hu- 
midity exifts. ‘This is the proper region of the clouds, beyond 
which the fky is perpetually clear and ferene: In the vicinity of 
the Andes, according to Humboldt, the large clouds are not teen 
to rife higher than 10 or 12,000 feet above the fea; but fmall white 
or fleecy clouds, which the inhabitants call sheep, are often obferved 
floating at a height of 25,000 feet. ‘Thefe mountains are moiften- 
ed with perpetual dews. Hail and fnow fall, in certain feafons of 
the year, at the elevation of 12,000 feet; but, at that of 10,000 
feet, hail appears, accompanied with thunder. The high plain of 
Mexico is generally dry and parched, and in many parts covered 
with a faline efflorefcence. Among the lower vallies, terrible 
ftorms of thunder, with torrents of rain, are ftequent during the 
night. In New Spain, there are only two diftin€& feafons ;—the 
estacion de las aguas, or rainy feafon, which begins in June or Ju- 
ly, and ends with September or O&tober ; and the estio, or dry fea- 
fon, which lafts during all the reft of the year. The annual fall 
of rain within the tropics; may be ftated at ks feet ; it amounts to 
eight feet at Guayaquil. ; 

Uncultivated plains of amazing extent occurin South America. 
The Léanos, or favannahs, which ftretch on a dead level for hun 
dreds of miles fouth-eaft from the fhores of the Orenocco, refemble 
the placid furface of the ocean. Covered with a thin layer of ve- 
getable mould, and fed by dews, or deluged by periodical rains, 
though deftitute of fptings or trees, they produce in laxuriance a 
tall rufhy grafs, which paftures numerous herds of cattle, that, 
fince the conqueft of America, have become wild, and roam in a 
ftate of nature. The pampas of Buenos Ayres are plains of the 
fame kind, but {till more extenfive. Among thefe fthady flats, 
packs of dogs, which have relapfed into the favage ftate, and lodge 
m the holes, ruth fiercely from their burrows upor the unwary 
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traveller. A fucceffion of plains ftretches, perhaps beyond the 
fources of the Guaviari, to that vaft upland defert, which the ear. 
ly difcovereis of America, viewing as far beyond the din and ftir 
of mertals, ftyled, in the play of imagination, the paramo de le 
summa paz, OF the wderness of supreme repose. 

III. In the genial climes of the fouth, nature has poured forth 
her vegetable produCiions in rich variety and fplendid profufion. 
Here is the reign of eternal fpring ; and flowers and fruits clufter 
the boughs in conftant fucceflion. Nothing can exceed the beau- 
ty and grandeur of the forefts within the torrid zone. Thick 
intermingled trees, of majeftic port and each varied hue, rear 
their lofty heads, crowned with odorous flowers, and {preading 
with umbrageous and refplendent foliage. Creeping plants, mant- 
ling in rank luxuriance, interlace the fmooth trunks with end- 
lefs feftoons. Denfe woods of this compofition, interrupted only 
by fome rivers, extend over a {pace of more than 1500 miles, from 
the banks of the Orenocco to the fhores of the Amazons. The 
chief inhabitants of thefe forefts are monkeys, which multiply 
exceedingly among the fruitful boughs. Some of them live in 
pairs, melancholy, fhy, and avoiding even their own fpecies. O- 
thers go in troops of eighty or a hundred, fpringing from branch 
to branch in queft of food. 

But the equatorial regions of Amcrica, poffeffing, in confe- 


quence of their vaft range of elevation, vr poflible degree of 


temperature, concentrate all the diverfity of the vegetable tribes. 
From the fhore of the Atlantic to the heights of the Andes, the 
different kinds of plants follow each cther in almoft regular fuc- 
ceffion. Similar tranfitions, on a {mall fcale, are obferved among 
the Alps of Switzerland. Afcending thefe mountains from the 
lower vallies, we meet fucceflively with chefnuts, beeches, oaks, 
and then pines, which, covering a much broader f{pace, advance 
till they become ftunted, and gradually difappear, not far from the 
verge of perennial fnow. ‘To trace the geography of plants in 
the Jow grounds of Europe, is rendered peculiarly difficult by the 
activity of cultivation ; but, in thefe boundlefs deferts, each fpe- 
cies ftill occupies its own diftin€ territory. The vine occupies a 
narrow belt towards the north of the latitude of 30 degrees. 
Chefnuts grow in the fame parallel. Next fucceeds the oak, which 
extends almoft to the 6oth degree of latitude. In this temperate 
zone, wheat and barley are cultivated. Oats prefer a colder cli- 

mate; but will feldom thrive beyond the latitude of 63 degrees. 
On this fubje&, Humboldt has furnifhed fome valuable re- 
marks. He has alfo given us a very curious and inftruCtive draw- 
ing, which reprefents a vertical fe€tion of the American continent 
acrofs the Andes ; and exhibits, in a fynoptic view, the refults of 
his various obfervations, phyfical, geological and botanical. ‘The 
plate 
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plate is perhaps too much crowded with names and with detached 
notices; but the originality of the defign, and the general fkilful- 
nefs of its execution, deferve high commendation. In Europe, 
the feveral fpecies of plants are commonly affociated in large dif- 
tinét maffes; but within the tropics, the different vegetable tribes 
appear inter{perfed and blended in loofe diforder. There are, how- 
ever, fome partial exceptions. In new Granada, the bambusa and 
heliconta form continued belts ; and the fame difpofition is obferv- 
ed in the mauritia, the kyllingia and the herbaceous mimose, that 
fhoot up along the favannahs of the Orenocco, and in the godoya, 
the Lougainvillea and the croton argenteum, which grow amidtt 
the plains of the Amazons. On the back of the extended chain 
of the Andes, and at the height of 10,000 feet, fpread the brathis 
juniperina, the yarava, the escallonta myrtilloides, and efpecially 
the tourrettia, whofe pith affords the abject Indian a wretched 
fuftenance, for which he fometimes contends with the bears. But 
the American fcenery is in general devoid of fuch uniformity. 
Under the equator, from the coaft to the height of 3,000 feet, 
grow the scitaminee of Juffieu,—the palms, the fenfitive plants, 
and the moit odoriferous of the liliaceous tribe. In that fultry 
zone, where vegetation wantons in the rankeft luxuriance, appear 
likewife the theophrasta, the hymenaa, the cecropia peltata, the 
allionia, the conocarpus, the convolvulus littoralis, the cactus pe- 
reskia, the sesuvium portulacastrum, the toluifera balsamum, and 
cusparia febrifuga, or the guinguina of Cirony. Between 3,000 
and 6,000 feet of elevation, occur the melastome, the clusia alba, 
the prunus occidentalis, the ficus, the mor@a, the calicarpa, the 
acrostichum, the solanwm, the dolichos croton, and the passiflora 
tomentosa. Above thofe limits, the fenfitive plant ceafes to ap- 
pear. ‘The tree-ferns range from the height of 1,500 to that of 
5,000 feet. The traéts which have an elevation from 6,000 to 
9,000 feet, and enjoy a mild temperature, varying between 324° 
and 72°, produce the fuchsia, the lobelia, the styraxr, the tropao- 
lum, the begonia, and the columella. ‘Towards the upper part 
of that zone, the acena, the dichondra, the nierembergia, the 
hydrocotile, the nerteria, and the alchemilla, cover the surface 
with a fine herbage. This is the region of the oak, or the guer- 
cus granatensis, which annually sheds its leaves, and, from an e- 
levation of 9,200 feet, never descends near the equator below 
that of 5,500 feet, though it occurs, under the parallel of Mexico, 
at the height of only 2,620 feet. The ceroxylon andicola, or wax- 
palm, whose trunk is 180 feet high, grows on the mountains of 
Quindiu, from 6,000 to 9,000 feet above the sea. Beyond this 
hmit of 9,000 feet, the larger trees of every kind cease to appear. 
Some dwarfish pines, indeed, rise to near 13,000 feet. The se- 
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veral species of the cinchona, which furnishes the salutary Peru. 

vian bark, are scattered along the chain of the Andes, over an extent 
of two thousand miles, at an elevation from 2,300 to 9,500 feet, 
and therefore exposed te great variety of climate. The lanctfolia 
and cordifolia prefer the plains; the oblongifolia and longiflora 
occur somewhat higher; but the noted quinquina of Loxa, and 
which Humboldt proposes to name the cinchona condaminea, 
grows at heights from 6,250 to 8,300 feet, where the mean tem- 
perature varies between 59 and 62 degrees, on a bottom of mica- 
ceous schist in the woods of Caxanuma and Uritucinga. This 
precious shrub forms one continued forest on the eastern declivi- 
ty of the Andes, as far as the province of Jaen, and the hills a- 
bove the river Amazons. Bark of a similar quality is thus ob- 
tained from very distinct kinds of the cinchona ; in the same man- 
ner as the caoutchouc, or common elastic gum, is procured from 
the inspissated juice of a variety of different vegetables—from 
the ficus, the Aevea, the lobelia, the castitloa, and several species 
of the euphorbium. The wintera and escallonia occur at an altitude 
from 9,200 to 10,800 feet, and form scrubby bushes in the cold 
and moist climate of the peramos. Above the height of 10,500 
feet, the arborescent vegetables disappear. The alpine plants 
occupy an elevation from 6,500 to 13,500 feet: There grow the 
gentians, the stalina, and the espeletia fraileron, whose hairy 
Jeaves often afford cover to the shivering Indians, when benight- 
ed in those upland regions. The grasses appear at a height from 
i3,500 to 15,100 feet. In this zone, where snow falls at times, 
the yarave, and a multitude of new species of panicum, agrostis, 
avena and dactylis, cover the soil with a yellow carpet, which the 
inhabitants call pajonal. From the height of about 15,000 feet, 
to the boundary of perpetual congelation, the only plants visible 
are the lichens, which cover the face of the rocks, and seem even 
to penetrate under the snow. 

It is a most curious fact, that those plants which seem to con- 
stitute the natural riches of the equatorial regions, are never found 
growing spontaneously. ‘The carica papaya, the yatropha manthot, 
or cassava, the plantain and maize, from which the native Ameri- 
cans drew their principal subsistenee, were no where seen by 
Humboldt in the wild state ; nor could he discover the potatoe, 
though this invaluable root is, along with the chenopodium quinoa, 
cultivated in the high country of New Granada. In the lower 
grounds between the tropics, the natives raise cassava, cacad, 
maize, and plantains. _It is the region of the mammea, of oranges, 
pine-apples, and the most delicious fruits. ‘The Europeans have 
introduced indigo, sugar, cotton, and coffee, which they culti- 
vate to near the height of 5,000 feet above the sea, chicfly by the 
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labour of negro slaves. Indigo and cacao require great heat; but 
cotton and coffee will grow at a considerable elevation ; and sugar 
is cultivated, even with success, in the temperate parts of Quito. 
This is the habitation of the cerealia, or bread-corn. ‘The intro- 
duction ef wheat into New Spain, is traced to three or four grains 
which a negro servant of Cortez picked out among the stores of 
rice that had been sent from Europe, for subsisting the troops. 
‘The monks of Quito still preserve, as a precious relict, the earthen 
jar in which Father Rixi of Ghent gathered the first crop, from 
a spot of ground cleared away in front of the convent. Wheat, 
under the equator, will seldom form an ear below the elevation of 
4,500 feet, or ripen it above that of. 10,800. Barley is made to 
grow somewhat higher; but then with the utmost difficulty. Be- 
tween the altitudes of 6,000 and 9,000 feet, lyes the climate best 
suited for the culture of all kinds of European grain. In the same 
tract is raised the chenopodium quinoa. From the elevation of 
4,500 feet to that of 6,200, grows the erythroxylum peruvianum, 
whose leaves, called cocca, being mixed with quicklime, serve to 
stimulate the exhausted force of the Indian, during his long and 
toilsome journies oyer the heights of the Andes, In the space 
between the altitudes of 9,800 and 13,000 feet, potatoes and the 
tropecolum esculentum are generally cultivated. 

The natives of the warmer parts of America subsist mostly on 
plantains and cassava. ‘The common banana, called platano arton, 
is Cultivated over an extent of low country, which contains a mil- 
lion and a half of inhabitants. It propagates itself by sending 

ff shoots, and is wonderfully productive. In less than eleven 
months, it bears fruit, like a cucumber, but very sweet and highly 
nutritious. Its culture is so easy, that a slight application of two 
days in the week would be sufficient for maintaining a whole fa- 
mily. An acre of ground planted with bananas, will support 
five-and-twenty times as many people as one which grow s wheat. 
The ripe fruit dried in the sun is, under the name ot platano pas- 
sado, esteemed a pleasant and very wholesome food. 

The cassava, or manihot, is furnished by two kinds of the Juce, 
which, though scarcely distinguishable by their external charac- 
ters, have very different qualities. The root of the yuca dulce, or 
sweet manihot, is perfectly innocent ; but that of the yuca amarga, 
or bitter manihot, ‘conceals a deadly poison. This acrid root, 
however, is reclaimed, by scraping off the skin, and squeezing 
the pulp in a long bag; and it is then formed into thin round 
cakes, which are considered as very nourishing. An Indian will, 
after severe toil, make a hearty meal on a small crumb of cassava 
bread, and three tipe plantains. But even the poisonous juice of 
the manihot is often converted into use. Heat being found to 
festroy its noxious qualities, it is boiled to a brown soup, which, 
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in Cayenne, is further concentrated into the cabiou, a rich sauce 
resembling the Chinese soy. 

On the warm grounds, the natives likewise raise the convolvulus 
batatas or Spanish potatoe, and the dioscorea alata or yam, which 
was first introduced by a slave ship from the coast of Africa. 
‘They cultivate, besides, various kinds of the tomatl or love-apple, 
and the pistachio or earth-nut. The capsicum, which they term 
chilli, is reckoned by them an indispensable.condiment. 

But the principal food of the cultivators, and of the domestic 
animals in the Spanish settlements, corsists of maize or Indian 
corn, which grows between the hotter and more temperate re- 
gions of America. Aided by the joint influence of heat and 
moisture, it shoots up to the height of eight or ten feet, and 
yields the most astonishing produce. On the wide plain of 
Mexico, these crops, though extremely variable, are generally 
abundant; but, in that -high country, they suffer often from 
drought, and occasionally from unseasonable frosts. Their fail- 
ure has, at times, caused the most dreadful famine. 

Maize, in the Mexican language tlaolli, is dressed for food in 
different ways, either by roasting or boiling. Crushed and baked, 
it forms a nutritious bread, named arepa; or the meal is boiled 
into gruel, which, mixed with sugar, honey, or even mashed po- 
tatoes, is called atol/i. But the natives have also the art of pro- 
curing from the infusion of the grain, at certain stages of its 
progress to maturation, several kinds of beer or cyder, which 
they term chicha. Before the conquest of America, they were 
accustomed, from the stalks of maize, to express a syrup, and 
make sugar. In the valley of Toluca, these stalks are now 
crushed betwixt rollers, and the fermented juice converted into a 
spiritous liquor, which is extensively vended under the name of 
pulque de mahis or pulque de atoll. 

' But this is not the only intoxicating draught which the Indians 
prepare. Large tracts in the interior of the country appear co- 
vered with the agave americana, or American aloe, called, in the 
native language, pittes, manguey, or metl, and which is cultivated 
merely for the sake of the vinous liquor which it furnishes. A 
plantation of manyueys turns out astonjshingly profitable. The 
plant is remarkably hardy, and delights in a dry soil. In about 
eight years, the manguey comes to flower, and its. fleshy leaves 
gather up toa crown; and this being then cut over, it bleeds 
profusely for two or three months. A vigorous plant will, even 
during four or five months, afford every day four gallons of sap, 
which, being fermented three or four days, forms pulque This 
beverage, which tastes sweetish and slightly acidulous, is in high 
estimation among the colonists, though it proves very nauseating 
to Europeans, owing to a certain pu strid or anima! smell which i 
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generally retains. ‘There is also distilled from it a strong ardent spi- 
rit, called mexical or aguardiente de manguey. ‘The culture of the 
mangucy is burthened with a very heavy tax, which, from the 
cities of Mexico, Toluca, and Puebla alone, yielded, in 1793, a 
clear revenue of about 150,000/. 

Nor is the manguey, or agave americana, the only plant which 
luxury trains up in the Spanish settlements. ‘The sugar-cane, ori- 
ginally transported from India and China to the Canary Islands, 
and thence carried to St Domingo and Cuba, has been successfully 
introduced into some of the interior provinces of the Continent. 
Though it prefers a heat of 75° or 77°, the cane is yet found to thrive 
where the mean temperature exceeds not 66° or 68°. Sugar plant- 
ations are spreading rapidly in the plain of Mexico, and supply.nor 
only the home consumption, but afford already a very considera- 
ble surplus for exportation. ‘This produce is not, as in the West 
Indies, wrung from the compulsory labour of slaves. 

Prodigious crops of wheat are raised in the Mexican territory. 
The grain is large and plump, and equal in quality to the best of 
the Andalusian. On the slope of the Andes, the soil, consisting 
mostly of decayed basait, is remarkably fertile, though large tracts 
likewise occur which are covered with a hard intractable clay, 
called tepetate. The system of irrigation is, in consequence of 
the prevailing dryness of the climate, generally practised, and 
with great success. Cultivation appears the most active in the 
neighbourhood of the mines, which always create an extraordi- 
nary demand for provisions. 

Oats are very seldom grown in the Mexican territory, where 
the inhabitants, as do those of Spain and Barbary, commonly 
prefer barley for feeding their horses. ‘The solanum tuberosum, 
cr potatoe, which, under the name of papas, is cultivated a- 
long the whole chain of the Andes, seems to have followed the 
progress of the Peruvian arms, from the mountains of Chili 
to the high plain of Bogota, and to have been thence introduced 
into New Spain, soon after the conquest. It is planted in the 
highest and coldest grounds, and becomes the more productive in 
that climate, as it does not require much humidity. The potatoes 
of Quito and of Santa- Fé grow to a large size, and are of an ex- 
ceilent quality. Both the Mexicans and Peruvians can preserve 
them for several years, by merely destroying the principle of ger- 
mination. ‘These roots, which have been exposed to the frost 
and then dried in the sun, are termed chunu. 

Beyond the heights where potatoes are cultivated, there occur 
only mountain pastures, which feed numerous flocks of lamas, 
goats, sheep and cows. ‘The hamlet of Antisana, elevated 3,500 
feet above the plain of Quito, and 13,500 above the sea, is un- 
questionably the highest inhabited spot on the surface of our. globe. 
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But animals, as well as the vegetable tribes, shrink from the 
region of snow. Fish are particularly sensible to the approach 
of cold, though they can bear without inconyenience a degree of 
heat that is very surprising. They abound on the shores of the 
ocean; but become rare in the waters of the upland country, 
The lake of Tezcuco, near which the city of Mexico is built, 
has only two kinds of fish, and of a very inferior quality; one 
of them, called the axolotl, being so strangely formed, that the 
ingenious Cuvier considers it as merely the larva of some large 
salamander. The water of that lake, with a depth of only two 
or three fathoms, is indeed salter than the Baltic Sea, containing 
about the 45th part of its weight, of the muriate and carbonate of 
soda. Like the other lakes in the yale of ‘Tenochtitlan, it is high- 
ly charged with sulphurated hydrogen, These lakes have been 
very considerably reduced since the famous siege of Mexico, 
which is described by the earlier writers as seated in the midst of 
waters, though it now stands more than two miles from the 
shelving margin of the Tezcuco. [Being encircled at no great 
distance by a chain of lofty mountains whieh at times pout 
down torrents, the capital was exposed to the ravages of sudden 
and overwhelming floods. ‘To prevent such Lenianlonn it be- 
came necessary to erect dikes and cut drains. The Desague Real, 
or Conduit of ‘Huehuetoca, a tunnel driven through the mountain 
Nochistongo, and four miles in length, 11 feet wide, and 14 feet 
high, was formed, in 1608, under the direction of Henry Mar- 
tens, a Flemish engineer. Fifteen thousand Indians, compelled 
under the lash of their unfeeling masters to labour at the work 
with spades and pickaxes, completed, in the space of one year, 
a subterranean passage, which conducted the waters of the lake 
Zumpango and of the river Guantitlan into the Tula, and which, 
at that period, might well have astonished Europe. 

In the higher Andes, the only inhabitant of the pools and ri- 
vulets, is a small fish, the »rcenadilla, a new species of the szlurus, 
and which Humboldt, at the suggestion of Lacepede, has deno- 
minated pimelodus cyclopum, aout four inches long, not unlike 
the water-newt, and of such a slimy disgusting appearance, that 
none but the poorest of the Indians will taste it. ‘The streamlets 
in which it plays, haye a temperature of 50 degrees, and seem to 
communicate, by crevices through the sides of the volcanic moun- 
tains, with collections of water lodged in caverns within the crater. 
According to the most authentic testimony, the volcanoes of 
Quito, and especially Cotopaxi and Tungaragua, sometimes vo- 
mit those fish m prodigious quantities, intermingled with mud. 
Whole fields have been covered by these eruptions; and the pu: 
trid remains haye infected the air, and been supposed to breed in- 
fectious disease. 
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The rivers and lakes of the low provinces of Venzuela and the 
Caraccas abound with the gymnotus electricus, or electric eel,— 
called temblador by the Spanish colonists, and anguille ti eublante 
by the French settlers of Guyana,—which possesses the singular fa- 
culty of stunning its prey by an electric discharge. It is, however, 
met with most frequently in the small stagnant pools that are dis- 
persed at intervals over the immense plains which extend from the 
seneee and Apure. The old road near Uruticu has been actual- 

y abandoned, on account of the danger experienced in crossing a 
72 where the mules were, from the effect of concealed shocks, 
often paralyzed and drowned. Even the angler sometimes re- 
ceives a stroke, conveyed along his wetted rod and fishing line. 

The electric eel is of considerable size, being about six feet in 
length. The structure of its nervous system has been accurately 
described ; but the comparison of its cellular furniture with the 
composition of the electric battery, is entirely fanciful ; and seems 
nowise calculated for assisting us in the explication of the phe- 
nomena. ‘The brilliant science of electricity, it must be confess- 
ed, is still in its infancy. Philosophers have assumed the existe 
ence of an electric fluid without proof, and talk of the galvanic 
current as familiarly as if they were describing the operation of a 
real and tangible substance. Were such expressions merely figura, 
tive, and forced upon us by the poverty of language, they would 
be liable to no material objection. But if they only serve to fill 
the imagination, a and supply the want of solid argument, it is 
high time to reject them. We may safely affirm, that the sup- 
position of an electric fluid has not contributed in any degree to 
explain the appearances. All that we know of electric agency 
consists in a system of attractions and repulsions, of which the 
chief relations haye been clearly disclosed. When a substance re- 
ceives or conyeys an electric shack, all its particles, during a cer- 
tain minute portion of time, suffer a mutual and violent distension. 
The degree of effect which is produced, must hence depend on 
the intensity of action combined with its duration. The con- 
vulsive agitation excited in the animal frame by an electric dise 
charge, is caused by the general, though momentary, repulsion 
which it communicates to the train of nerves. The cymnotus 
electricus appears to have the power of reversing this process, 
By an effort of volition, perhaps, it can suddenly give its nervous 
system the internal derangement appropriate to the electric agency, 
and thus dart its influence among the bodies in its vicinity. ‘The 
sensation which the gymnotus occasions, is highly painful, and 
leaves a numbness in the parts affected. It indeed resembles 
more the effect of a blow on the head, than the shock of a com- 
mon electric discharge. Analogous to the galvanic excitement, 
jt may however depend less on the absolute intensity of action, 
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than on the length of its duration. In both cases, the diffuse 

shock received is more akin to the impression made by the resi- 

duum of an immense battery, than to the sharp twitch occasion- 
ed by the explosion of a small charged jar. 

The Indians entertain such a dread of the gymnotus, and show 
so much reluctance to approach it when alive and active, that 
Humboldt found extreme difficulty in procuring a few of those 
eels to serve as the subjects of his experiments. For this express 
purpose, he stopt some days on his journey across the Llanos 
to the rive: Apur », at the small town of Calabozo, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which he was informed that they are very numer- 
ous. But, though his landlord took the utmost pains to gratify 
his wish, he was, after repeated attempts, constantly unsuccess- 
ful. Tired at last of disappointment, he resolved to proceed him- 
self to the principal spot which the gymnott frequent. He was 
conducted to the Ca ne de Bera, a piece of shallow water, stag- 
nant and muddy, but of the heat of 79 deyrees, and surrounded 
by arich vegetation of the clusia rosea, the hymenewa courbaril, 
the great Indian fig-trees, and the sensitive plants with odoriferous 
flowers. Here the travellers soon witnessed a spectacle of the 
most novel and extraordinary kind :—About thirty horses and 
mules were quickly collected from the adjacent savannahs, where 
they run half wild, being only valued at seven shillings a-head 
when their owner happens to be known. These, the Indians 
hem on all sides, and drive into the marsh; then pressing to the 
edge of the water, or climbing along the extended branches of 
the trees, armed with long bamboos or harpoons, they, with loud 
cries, push the animals forward, and prevent their retreat. The 
gymnoti, roused from their sluenbers by this noise and tumult, 
mount near the surface, and swimming like so many livid water 
serpents, briskly pursue the intruders, and gliding under their 
bellies, discharge through them the most violent and repeated 
shocks. ‘The horses, convulsed and terrified, their mane erect, 
and their eye staring with pain and anguish, make unavailing 
struggles to escape. In less than five minutes, two of them sunk 
under the water and were drowned. Victory seemed to declare 
for the electric eels. But their activity now began to relax. Fae 
tigued by such expense of nervous energy, they shot their elec 
tric discharges with less frequency and effect. The surviving 
horses gradually recovered from the shocks, and became more 
composed and vigorous. In a quarter of an hour, the gymnoti 
finally retired from the contest, and in such a state of languor 
and complete exhaustion, that they were easily dragged on shore 
by help of small harpoons fastened to cords.— This very si ingular 
plan of obtaining the electyic ee! is, in allusion to the mode of 
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catching fish by means of the infusion of narcotic plants, termed 
embarbascar con caballus, or poisoning with horses. 

IV. The observations of Humboldt throw a steady light on the 
constitution and habits of the native Indians. But this article 
has already extended to so great a length, that we must re- 
strict ourselves to a few incidental remarks.—The same copper- 
coloured race appears scattered over the greater part of the con- 
tinent of America. It is not, however, of that unvaried hue 
which authors ty described ; nor do the shades of complexion 
even follow what has been deemed the law of climate. The 
natives of the temperate tract of New Spain, are in general of a 
deeper cast than the inhabitants of the hottest parts of South Ame- 
rica. ‘This dastardly inanimate race, and especially the Mexicans, 
borne down by long oppression, seem to be inferior in all the 
qualities, whether moral or intellectual, to the Africans them- 
selves. ‘The same apathy of character would appear to extend 
its influence to the other breeds in those torrid regions, where 
the wants of man are so few and so easily satisfied. ‘Though ca- 
price may sometimes act, no prospect of gain will for a moment 
tempt the naked wretch to shake off his habitual sloth. When 
our travellers visited Havannah in the month of January, they 
were struck with the beauty of the male flowers that projected, 
white as snow, from the tops of the royal palm ; and being de- 
sirous to have an opportunity of inspecting the floration, they of- 
fered the negro children, whom they met with in the neighbour- 
ing villages, two piastres, or near eight shillings, for each bough 
loaded with blossoms that should be brought down to them; 
but the listless urchins could not be prevailed on to stir a foot. 

Other straggling tribes, of very different character and aspect, 
are found dispersed through the wide regions of America, living 
in a State of brutal degradation, or of sullen and ferocious inde- 
pendence. On the banks of the Meta and the Orenocco, dwelt 
the Ottomaques, an ugly race, inclined to corpulency, and having 
the coarse broad features of the Tartar. During the greater part 
of the year, they live on the fish which they kill on the surface 
of the water with their arrows. But in the rainy season, when 
the rivers inundate the plains, those disgusting savages feed on a 
fat ascruoes earth, or a species of pipe-clay tinged with a little 
oxyd of iron. ‘They collect this clay very carefully, distingui shing 
it by the taste; they knead it into balls of 4 or 6 inches in dia 
meter, which they bake slightly before a slow fire. Whole stacks 
of such provisions are seen piled up in their huts. Those clods 
are soaked in water when about to be used 3 and each individual 
eats nearly a pound of the material every day. The only addi- 
ion which the 'y occasionally make to ~ unnatural fare, consists 
am small fish, Lizards, or fcrn-roats. The quantity of clay that 
' the 
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the Ottomaques consume, and the greediness with which they 
devour it, would seem to prove, however incredible this may ap. 
pear, that it does more than merely distend their hungry sto. 
machs, and that the powers of digestion can, to a certain degree, 
assimilate the finer portions of it into animal substance. 

As the summer advances, the low plains on the coast of Ame. 
rica become parched with excessive heat. The grass withers to 
the roots, and the soil turns hard and baked. ‘The cattle, enve. 
loped during the day in clouds of dust, run panting with oppres- 
sive thirst. “The more sagacious mule, with his hoof cauti iously 
thrusting aside the prickles of the water-melon, sucks a refreshing 
beverage. But the cries and frightful shrieks of the larger apes, 
at last announce the approaching rains. Incessant torrents descend, 
‘The crocodile and the boa, long concealed in a torpid state under 
the hardened mud, now, raising their horrid fronts, burst, with sud- 
den and tremendous noise, from their tombs. The rivers soot 
overfiow their banks, and sweep the surface with wide inunda- 
tion. One sheet of water covers the whole delta of the Orenocco, 
In the midst of this aquatic scene, lives in peace the unconquered 
nation of the Guaranis, who nestle among the tops of the Maw 
ritias, or fan-leaved palms, in extended hammoc ks, which they 
construct with netting made from the fibres of the leaves, and 
line partly with mud. On such humid and pensile floors, the 
women light their fires, and cook their vegetable diet. The tree 
to which each family is attached, furnishes its sole subsistence, 
‘The pith of the mauritia, resembling sago, is formed into thin 
cakes ; and its scaly fruits, in the different stages of their pro- 
gress, afford some variety of wholesome food. Palm-wine sup- 
plies an agreeable refre shing drink, and may even procure that 
state of intoxication which is the elysium of the savage. 

But though the members of this aérial republic, living on the 
{pontaneous. products of the foil, enjoy undifturbed repofe, it is 
very different with the other native tribes. Actuated by all the 
vengeful pailions, they are con{tantly prepared for deeds ‘of blood 
and carnage. ‘The prowlir 1g wretch exults in rapine and infidious 
murder. When a weaker tribe fearfully ventures to crofs the 
parched plains, the individuals take the precaution of efficing 
their footiteps, to prevent being furprifed and maffacred. Nature 
feems to have aided the dark fp irit of the favages, by concocting, 
in thofe torrid regions, the mofl envenomed juices. Their poi- 
foned darts and arrows carry inevitable death. But where fuch 
weapons are wanting, the genius of evil, fertile in refources, {till 
prevails. ‘The odious Ottomaqucs are accuflomed to dip the nail 
of their thumb in the owrare, a {trong poifon which is extracted 
from a fpecies of the phyllanthus, and the f'ghteft laceration then 
inflicted by them infailibly proves mortal. , 
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It is thus that the vifions of primzval innocence melt away be- 
fore the touch of inquiry. The true favage is a cold, cruel, ful- 
len, fufpicious and defigning animal. Man grows generous ex- 
actly in proportion as he becomes civilized. We may lament the 
felfifhnefs of our nature, which, in artificial fociety, engenders 
corruption, and wields the infernal machinery of war. Bat the 
tempelt rolls over our heads ; the mild virtues flourifh in the fhade 
of fecurity ; the finer feelings are cherifhed by. the enjoyment of 
eafe and plenty ; and whatever contributes to foften or adorn life 
is called forth into action. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 

The History and Delineation of the Horse in all his Varieties, 
By John Lawrence. Royal 4to. With fifteen Engravings by Scott. 
$l. 15s. ; Proofs, 6/. 10s. 

A Mineralogical Description of the Environs of Landeck, in the 
County of Glatz, with a mineralogical Map. By Leopold Von 
Buch. ‘Translated from the French, with Notes. By Charles An. 
derson, M.D. Svo. 6s. Gd. 

An Introduction to the Study of Cryptogamous Plants. Trans- 
lated from the German of Kurt Sprengel, M.D. S8vo. 9s. or, 
with coloured Plates, 18s. 

A Treatise on the External Characters of Fossils. Translated from 
the German of Abraham Gottleb Werner. By T. Weaver. 8vo. 8s. 
POLITICS. 

Revival of the Greek and Roman Empires ; being Observations 
on the Prophet Daniel’s Metallic Image. 2 vol. 8vo. 14s. 

On National Government. By Geo. Ensor esq. 2 vol. 8vo. 1/,1s. 

A Letter on the Genius and Dispositions of the French Govern- 
ment; including a View of the:Taxation of the French Empire. 6s. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, on his reported 
Correspondence with Viscount Melville. 2s. 6d. 

Truth in pursuit of Colonel Wardle. By T. Farquharson. 3s.6d. 

The Diplomatic Policy of Mr Madison unveiled, in Strictures up- 
on the late Correspondence between Mr Smith and Mr Jackson. By 
a Bostonian. 2s. 6d. 

The Papistical Crisis; showing that the Catholic Claims cannot be 
acceded to, without endangering both the Monarchy and Constitu- 
tion. Qs. 6d. 

The Prince. Translated from the Italian of Niccolo Machiavelli; 
with an Introduction, showing the close Analogy between the Prin- 
ciples of Machiavelli and the Actions of Bonaparte. By J. Scott 
Byerley. 8vo. Qs. 

Observations on the Documents laid before Parliament, with the 
Evidence heard at the Bar, relative to the late Expedition to the 
Scheldt. 5s. 

A Review of the Conduct of the Allies, with Observations on 
Peace with France. 3s. 

An Answer to the Strictures of the Quarterly Review, upon the 
Letters of the Right Hon. G. Canning to Earl Camden, Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council. 1s. 6d. 

The Real American; or True State of the Relations between 
Great Britain and the United States. 2s. 

The Nature and Extent of the Demands of the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholics fully explained; with a Refutation of Parnell’s History of 
the Penal Laws. By the Rt. Hon. Patrick Duigenan, M.P. 8vo. 7s. 

A Letter from Lord Grenville to the Earl of Fingal. 1s. 

Observations on the Sinking Fund. 1s. 6d. 

Colonel de Charmilly’s Narrative of his Transactions in Spain 
with the Right Hon. J. Hookham Frere, and Lieut.-General Sir J. 
Moore. 2s. 








or, 


»pain 


Sir J. 
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The British Exposé, or Comparative View of the State of Great 
Britain and the European Continent in 1810. 2s. 

A Vindication of the Peer’s Right to advise the Crown. 1s. 6d. 

An Address to the Legislature of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, showing the Necessity of rendering this Nation 
independent of the Powers of the Baltic. By John Van Voorst. 
ls. 6d. 

Historical Survey of the Foreign Affairs of Great Britaia for 1810. 
By Gould Francis Leckie, esq. 3s. 

Observations respecting the Public Expenditure, and the Influence 
of the Crown. By the Right Hon. George Rose. 2s. 

POETRY. 

The Lady of the Lake. A Poem in Six Cantos, with Notes. 
By Walter Scott esq. 4to. 2. Qs. 

Poems, consisting chiefly of Odes and — 12mo. 5s. 

Sonnets, and other Poems. By Martha Hanson. 2 vol. foolscap 
8vo. 14s. 

Select Poems. By the late John Dawes Worgan of Bristol. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 

The Odes of Pindar, translated from the Greek. By Francis Lee, 
A.M. Demy 4to. 12. 8s. 

Poems ; consisting of the Mysteries of Mendip, the Magic Ball, 
Sonnets, &c. By James Jennings. 7s. 

The Patriot’s Vision, a Poem. To which is added, a Monody on 
the Death of the Right Hon. Charles James Fox. 2s. 6d. 

A new and uniform Edition of the Works of the English Poets 
from Chaucer to Cowper, including the Series edited by Dr Samuel 
Johnson, and the most approved Translations. 24 vol. royal 8vo. 
251. 

The Borough. By the Rev. G. Crabbe, LL.B. 10s. 6d. 

The Spaniard and Siorlamh ; a traditional Tale of Ireland, with 
other Poems. By Preston Fitzgerald, esq. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

The Valentine, a Poem on St Valentine’s Day. By Edward 
Coxe, esq. 2s. 6d. 

Muse Cantabrigienses ; seu Carmina quedam numismate aureo 
Cantabrigie ornata, et Procancellarii permissu edita. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Metres, addressed to the Lovers of Truth, Nature and Sentiment. 
By the Author of Sketches of Truth. Second Edition enlarged. 
12mo. 6s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Four Discourses on Subjects relating to the Amusement of the 
Stage. Preached at Cambridge, Sept. 25, and Oct. 2, 1808. By 
James Plumptree, B. D. 8vo. 7s. 

Scripture Characters, in a Series of practical Sermons preached 
at St James’s Church, Bath. By the Rev. R. Warner. 5s. 

The History of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; arranged ac- 
cording to the order of Time, and in the exact words of the four 
Gospels : to which are added, the Lives of the four Evangelists ; 
an Account of the principal Jewish Sects and Parties; amd the Pro. 
phetic History of Christ. By Dr Watkins, 
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Sermons on the Person and Office of the Redeemer, and on the 
Faith and Practice of the Redeemed. By Wm. Jesse, A.M. 8vo. §8s, 

Critical Remarks on detached Passages of the New Testament, 
particularly on the Revelation of St John. By the late French 
Lawrence, LL.D. M. P. 6s. 

Sermons by the Right Rev. Samuel Horsley, D. D. late Lord 
Bishop of St Asaph. 2 vol. 8vo. 2ls. 

Remarks on the Version of the New Testament lately edited by 
the Unitarians. By the Rev. Edward Nares. 8vo. Qs. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Caledonia; or, an Account, Historical and Topographical, of 
North Britain, from the most Antient to the present Times. By 
George Chalmers, Esq. F. R.S. and §&, A. Volume 2d. in 4to, 
Price 3/. 3s.; or on Royal Paper, 4/. 14s. 6d. 

A Topographical Account of the Parish of Scampton, in the 
county of Lincoln. By the Rev. Cayley Illingworth, A. M. F.R.§, 
4to. 12. 11s. 6d. 

Blomfield’s Topographical History of the County of Norfolk, 
11 vol. Royal 8vo. 91. 18s. ; large Paper, 23. 4s. 

Tunbridge Wells and its Neighbourhood, illustrated by 43 Etch. 
ings and Historical Descriptions. By Paul Amsinck, Esq. Impe- 
ial 4to. 4/. 14s. 6d. 

An Historical, Topographical, and Statistical Description of 
Chelsea and its Environs. By T. Faulkner of Chelsea. Royal, 
21s.; Demy, 15s. 

A Description of Britain, translated from Richard of Cirences- 
ter; with the original Treatise, * De situ Britanniz,’ and a Com- 
mentary on the Itinerary. 8vo. 18s.; large Paper, 12. 16s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels through the Empire of Morocco. By John Buffa, M. D. 
Svo. ‘7s. 

A Tour through the Atlantic, or Recollections from Madeira, 
the Azores, and Newfoundland. By Robert Steele, Esq. 8vo. 6s. 

An Englishman’s Descriptive Account of Dublin. By Nathaniel 
Jefferys. 6s. 

Narrative of a Voyage to Surinam ; of a Residence there during 
1805, 6, and 7; and the Author’s Return to Europe by way of 
North America. By Baron Albert von Sack, Chamberlain to his 
Prussian Majesty. 4to. 1/. 7s. 

A Trip to Chatham, a Watering-place in the Northern Extremity 
of Yorkshire. By W. Hutton, F. A.S.S. S8vo. 9s. 


No. XXXIL will be published ‘in July, 1810. 
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